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INTRODUCTION 


THIS BOOK has been several years in the making. It is 
based on empirical research about sociologies in Mexico 
and the different influences that religion, namely Catholi- 
cism, has over them. The power that Catholicism may have 
to shape societal fields beyond the strictly religious dimen- 
sion, in a Latin American country where nominal Catholics 
reach 80 per cent of the total population and where Catholi- 
cism and other Christian minority religions are notably vis- 
ible across the country’s public dimensions, might come 
across as an obvious fact for outsiders. It must be said 
though, that secularism in Mexico is a mighty societal force 
as well. Having designed this empirical study outside Mex- 
ico in a northern European region where religions are in- 
deed reappearing, yet the individual and collective religiosi- 
ties are not necessarily an ubiquitous sight in societies’ cul- 
tural dimensions, I landed in Mexico with the naivete of a 
junior researcher who assumed that a study on the religious 
influences upon sociologies in a country such as Mexico 
was going to be a time-consuming yet relatively straight- 
forward process. I was mistaken. When I conducted pilot 
interviews with sociologists and social scientists in Mexico, 
I encountered rather unexpected reactions. In these pilot in- 
terviews, I shared with the respondents — the individuals I 


was rehearsing my interviews with and also the experts I 
was trying to get further advice from - what was by then 
my eclectic theoretical approach, which included Max We- 
ber’s thesis (2005) on the Protestant ethic, Marshal Sahlins’ 
thesis (1996) on longue-durée Christian notions in western 
social and political thought; Gianfranco Poggi’s statements 
(2001: 100) on the vestiges of a “religious ma- trix” that may 
be seen in secular intellectuals; and the parallels that some 
scholars, Talcott Parsons (1979) for instance, once observed 
between Marxist teleologies and dichotomies and some of 
the teleologies and dichotomies of Christianity. A couple of 
social scientists were quite interested in the subject and 
gave me precious hints for continuing my research. How- 
ever, the majority of the respondents seemed considerably 
baffled about these theses and parallels and the possible re- 
ligious influences I was trying to look for. Some of these re- 
spondents reacted bitterly. The first answer I got from one 
of them was an immediate and categorical “That cannot 
be!” Another respondent, after stressing her disagreement 
with all the Christianity-sociology theses and possible par- 
allels I asked her about one by one, pointed out politely yet 
sternly that I was being a “stubborn” interviewer who was 
trying to “twist” the course of the interview by asking the 
type of question I was asking. For this sociologist, as for a 
considerable number of sociologists and social scientists I 
interviewed during my field work, sociology in Mexico is 
doubtless a secular social science discipline that is taught 
and practiced in public universities which are secular by 
law and make sociology stand far removed from any reli- 
gion and, even more so, from any religious influence. The 
empirical evidence and analyses presented in the chapters 
below problematize this view. 

Sociology, and more specifically Marxist thought, played 
a key role in the development of liberation theology in 
Latin America and other regions. Peruvian theologian Gus- 
tavo Gutiérrez, one of the pioneers of liberation theology, 
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acknowledged the appropriateness of both the praxis-based, 
transformational knowledge paradigm contained in Marx- 
ism as well as Marx’s “scientific understanding of historical 
reality” (1988: 19). Regardless of how thoroughly and con- 
sistently Marx’s thought was adopted by liberation theolo- 
gians (Turner 2007), (neo)Marxism has also been an influen- 
tial ideological input in Basic ecclesial communities in 
countries such as the Philippines (Nadeau 2002). However, 
this is not a book about sociological thought’s influence on 
strands of Christianity. Avoiding overgeneralizations and 
causal reduction-isms, the chapters below discuss the unac- 
knowledged effects of Catholicism on sociologies in Mexico 
and how those effects come about. The research draws on 
theoretical guidelines from the strong program in the soci- 
ology of scientific knowledge (Bloor 1991). Firstly, this is an 
empirical study that takes for granted that not only scien- 
tific practices but also scientific knowledges, including the 
professional knowledges generated by the social sciences, 
are inevitably and differently shaped by society. I assume 
that social science knowledges need a minimum of institu- 
tional autonomy to be considered professional knowledges, 
but this kind of autonomy does not equate to epistemologi- 
cal self-sufficiency and self-containment (Bloor 1991: 8-13); 
hence it does not prevent those knowledges from being an- 
alyzed in terms of their social determinants. The latter leads 
to the second point: this study is explicitly committed to 
causal analysis. The research approach is not geared to- 
wards a descriptive monographic analysis of sociologies, 
Catholicisms and their resemblances (cf. Parsons 1979) in 
contemporary Mexico. By presupposing that the making of 
sociologies entails processes that are open to the influence 
of internal (disciplinary) and external (extra-disciplinary) 
factors, the chapters below discuss in depth the religious 
forces that shape sociologies in Mexico, the causal mecha- 
nisms that are involved and the specific effects that eventu- 
ally take place, irrespective of whether the forces, mecha- 
nisms and effects are desirable or not. This impartiality 
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(Bloor 1991: 7; Vinck 2010: 166) is the third theoretical tenet 
upon which the study is based. 


My research approach is non-normative: I do consider 
the constitutional secularism of Mexico a necessary - 
though not sufficient — legal framework for religious free- 
dom, the state’s equal treatment of majority and minority 
religions, and the prevention of majority religions’ monop- 
olies over public life, including public education. But my 
analytical concern in this book is not whether such secular- 
ism is effectively “protecting” sociologies from religious in- 
fluences. I adopt the same impartiality regarding sociologies 
in Mexico. Even though I highlight discursive patterns — 
e.g. tacit normativeness, prescriptiveness, exclusivist socio- 
political criticism - that could be problematic in sociologi- 
cal and social science fields in other world regions, I do not 
evaluate nor criticize those patterns. I instead regard them 
as both the product of creative social scientists (Collins 
2000), and the cause and consequence of the social and po- 
litical contexts in which these sociologies are created and 
diffused. As I note in the conclusions of chapter 1, these so- 
ciological knowledges might well be called impostor or 
utopian knowledges (Bruce 2000): in such case, though, 
they would be impostor professional knowledges that are 
remarkably consistent with their wider cultural and politi- 
cal contexts. The specific religious influences that I gradu- 
ally present in the second part of the book are likewise dis- 
cussed from an impartial stance, a stance from which those 
influences are exclusively considered relevant analytical 
subjects, and not pollutants that desecrate the “purity” of 
sociological knowledges (Bloor 1991: 94; Douglas 2002) - 
even less the instances of a necessary “vitality” (Le Bras 
1956) of religions or of a putative theological ascendancy of 
sociology and the social sciences (Milbank 2006). However, 
my impartiality does not equate with an endorsement of 
professional passivity over scenarios of religious influences 
upon the social sciences. The causal accounts that I develop 
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in this book can hopefully feed scholarly debates on secu- 
larism, religion and social sciences, and, more importantly, 
on the subtle, almost imperceptible influences that social 
science knowledges may receive from religions in contem- 
porary societies. It is only by addressing these types of 
awkward questions and knowing what occurs and how, 
that the debates about what to do with these religious 
causalities in the social sciences can then take place. The 
reader can find my dedicated contribution to those debates 
and to the study of “religion and social science” in the con- 
cluding chapter. 


The text is divided into two main parts. Part I (chapters 1 
to 3) sets the stage by presenting both the historical and in- 
stitutional background of sociology in Mexico and the soci- 
ologists and sociologies that are analyzed in depth in Part II 
(chapters 4 to 8). Part I is also meant to provide the reader 
with a smooth, and in a sense “secularly correct; introduc- 
tion to the religious causalities discussed in depth in Part II, 
by accounting for the most relevant non-religious public in- 
stitutions and forces that have an impact on the making of 
sociologies. More specifically, chapter 1 describes the colo- 
nial and contemporary backgrounds of sociologies in Mex- 
ico that tend to be overlooked in the specialized literature. 
Drawing on the works of other authors, this chapter traces 
the genealogy of sociology in Mexico back to the proto- 
ethnographies and proto-sociological accounts produced by 
the colonizing agents, particularly the Catholic missionary 
clergy during the Spanish colonial period in Mexico (early 
16" to early 19" centuries). It then discusses the secular and 
religious thought of liberal and positivist thinkers during 
the early post-colonial period (19" century) in Mexico, as 
well as the spiritually-sensitive reaction of anti-positivist 
intellectuals in the early 20" century. The chapter then 
moves on to a brief description of the institutionalization of 
academic sociology in Mexico, and an overview of the 
“omni-thematic” and “humanist” sociologies that have been 
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observed in the Mexican sociological field. Disagreeing with 
British sociologist Bruce’s statements on impostor sociolo- 
gies (2000), the chapter’s conclusions highlight the teleolog- 
ical quality of sociologies in Mexico, as well as a gap in the 
literature that accounts for the methodological choices that 
led me to the sociologists I interviewed in Mexico. Chapter 
2 presents the groups of sociology lecturers who accepted 
to be interviewed as respondents and experts during my 
fieldwork in Mexico back in 2010. Based at sociology de- 
partments of public universities located in the Central-West 
(CW henceforth) and Central-Metropolitan (CMT hence- 
forth) regions of the country, these two groups of sociology 
lecturers, thirteen scholars in total, represent the main case 
studies I analyze, compare and discuss throughout the 
book. I present their educational backgrounds, describe 
their academic-professional profiles and, more importantly, 
analyze their sociological writings. Regarding the latter, I 
identify and discuss four discursive patterns which I ad- 
dress in subsequent chapters as the main ex-plananda: a so- 
cio-political criticism that tends to override other types of 
critiques; a prescriptiveness of fuzzy or thorough qualities; 
a normativeness that rests on tacit assumptions and appar- 
ently common-sense notions of desirability; and dichotomic 
logics that tend to underlie sociological statements. The 
conclusions of this chapter underline on the one hand the 
thematic diversity and theoretical-methodological hetero- 
geneity of these professional sociologies, and on the other 
hand their internal consistencies and generalized reformist 
character. The epistemological consistency and profession- 
alism of these sociologies is also weighed against American 
sociologist Michael Burawoy’s (2005, 2008) classification of 
professional, critical, policy and public sociologies. To avoid 
reductionist readings and begin the account of these soci- 
ologies from a wide, and in a sense less controversial ana- 
lytical perspective, chapter 3 does not discuss any religious 
element but the “secular” institutions and the forces that 
shape sociologies and their disciplinary contents. This chap- 
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ter addresses the developmentalist agenda of public institu- 
tions in Mexico and their effects on the reformism of cur- 
rent sociologies. It then directs the reader’s gaze to external 
influences that operate at a macro level, namely the Mexi- 
can state’s diffusion of modernizing discourses, and the lat- 
ter’s underlying norms and discursive patterns. Intended as 
a preliminary and non-exhaustive discussion on the matter, 
the chapter continues with a review of sociological works 
on modernity in Mexico, these works’ overlooking of 
modernity’s underlying norms, and an account of how 
those aspirational norms shape the reformist contents of so- 
ciologies in Mexico. Drawing on the relevance of extra-dis- 
ciplinary factors and the apparently counter-intuitive ob- 
servations by a couple of scholars, the conclusions of chap- 
ter 3 point out the need to search for external influences on 
sociologies beyond the strictly political context, in the reli- 
gious dimension of society. 


Part II of the book continues the account of reformist so- 
ciologies in the CW and CMT regions of Mexico by ad- 
dressing in depth what could be interpreted as the contro- 
versial explanantia — religions and religious discourses. This 
part of the book contains dedicated analyses that focus 
gradually on the micro, the meso and the macro levels of re- 
ality where relevant religious elements combine and a par- 
ticular religious discursive power takes shape. Chapter 4 
paves the way for such multi-level analyses by describing 
the range of answers the respondents themselves expressed 
across the research subject as scholars working actively in 
Mexico’s academic and social science fields. More specifi- 
cally, this chapter presents the silence, unawareness and 
disagreements as well as the cautious confirmatory re- 
sponses of the sociology lecturers on the causal links be- 
tween sociology and religion. The chapter also introduces 
the lecturers’ secular professional stances and their legal ra- 
tionale. The Mertonian-Weberian and Durkheimian types of 
religious effects or influences mentioned or preliminarily 
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confirmed by some of the lecturers are summarized in the 
chapter’s conclusions. Having pointed out the lecturers’ re- 
actions and observations, chapter 5 focuses on the micro 
level of reality and addresses the past and present (ir)reli- 
giosities of the sociology lecturers I interviewed. It begins 
with a description of the different Catholicisms and secular 
attitudes that were part of the lecturers’ family back- 
grounds. The chapter also pays attention to the formative 
experiences some lecturers had in Catholic schools and oth- 
ers had through their interactions with Catholic priests. Af- 
ter this, the discussion focuses on the lecturers’ (ir)religious 
profiles at the time of the interviews. A continuum of pro- 
files is suggested and three profile types along this contin- 
uum are discussed, that is, the atheist or non-religious lec- 
turer at one extreme of the continuum; the critical yet ob- 
servant Catholic at the other end of the continuum; and the 
scholar with a skeptical and miscellaneous religiosity in the 
middle, the section where the majority of individual profiles 
can indeed be placed. Chapter 6 moves on to an analysis of 
the institutional dimensions of Catholicisms in Mexico. Af- 
ter describing the country’s religious field and its relative 
(Christian) diversity, the chapter describes the internal 
structure of the Catholic Church, as well as the wide and 
fuzzy organizational grid of lay Catholic bodies and associa- 
tions in the country. The discussion then moves on to the 
different religious discourses that emerge from the 
Church’s structures and those discourses’ explicit and im- 
plicit extra-religious interventionism and non-relativistic 
values. After this, a non-exhaustive analysis of people’s het- 
erogeneous religiosities is presented as well. This analysis 
draws on descriptive statistics from different surveys and 
qualitative data collected during my fieldwork in Mexico. 
The aim of this section is to account, within a book chap- 
ter’s word-count limit, for the divergent and convergent el- 
ements in the Catholic discourses that flow across Mexican 
society, irrespective of their alignment with the Church’s 
official discourses. Drawing on the theorizations on moder- 
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nity by scholars Wagner (2003) and Domingues (2008, 
2009), the conclusions suggest the emergence of relatively 
structured religious offensives and more decentered reli- 
gious moves that deploy, at times vocally though usually 
subtly, a set of discursive patterns across the country’s pub- 
lic dimensions. From a macro analytical perspective, chap- 
ter 7 presents an overview of the history of Catholicism in 
Mexico and the resulting transformation of Catholicism 
into a societal force. This chapter departs from both the 
type of liberalist-nationalist historiography that tends to as- 
sume aprioristically a rupture or radical cessation of conti- 
nuities between colonial and post-colonial Mexico, and the 
conservative literature which has tended to assume that so- 
cietal transformations during the colonial period in the 
country, including the evangelization of the indigenous 
populations and the surveillance-policing activities of colo- 
nial Catholic institutions, were entirely effective processes 
that met no resistances and had no major flaws. The chapter 
discusses more specifically the Counter-Reformationist 
Catholicism that “civilized, or attempted to civilize the 
population of colonial Mexico, and the religious ideologi- 
cal/normative power (Poggi 2001) that emerged as part and 
parcel of such an endeavor. The chapter also discusses the 
formative, performative and corrective methods whereby 
the ideological/normative power of Catholicism was de- 
ployed with relative success. In order to problematize the 
historical, legally-based secularism that some of the sociol- 
ogy lecturers pointed out, and others explicitly advocated, I 
then address the newly-independent Mexican state’s first 
secular reforms in the 1850s as well as the anti-clerical rev- 
olutionary period in the 1910s — two historical episodes that 
are usually referred to when the secularisms of the Mexican 
state and public institutions such as universities are put for- 
ward. I argue that the constitutional reforms of the 1850s 
reduced significantly, if not terminated altogether, the polit- 
ical power of the Catholic Church in the field of formal pol- 
itics yet left little disturbed the ideological/normative power 
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of Catholicism. Based on specialized literature, I then de- 
scribe the religious beliefs and the patterns of religious dis- 
courses that persisted in the public dimensions of individual 
and collective life in Mexico in the second half of the 19" 
century and the first decades of the 20" century. In the 
chapter’s conclusions I specify further the ideological/nor- 
mative power above and highlight its shifting yet consistent 
recourse to a practical and discursive omni-interventionism 
and religious values, which convey the “earthly” desirability 
of transcendental, otherworldly teleologies, and rely on di- 
chotomic formulas to assess realities and justify an action 
or judgment upon those realities. 


Chapter 8 organizes each of the preceding chapters’ main 
findings into a non-reductionist causal account of how 
Catholic discourses shape differently the discursive patterns 
found in the thematically diverse sociologies produced by 
the lecturers in the Central-West and Central-Metropolitan 
regions. The chapter relies on a critical-realist view of cau- 
sation and identifies first an invisible discursive siege, which 
emerges from both the ideological/normative power that 
operates at the macro level (chapter 7), and the religious 
discursive offensives and moves that operate at the meso- 
institutional level (chapter 6). It is argued that the resulting 
siege usually operates as a silent, decentralized, and to some 
extent unintentional, structural phenomenon that floods the 
public dimensions of Mexican society/ies with its ubiqui- 
tous discursive hyper-normativeness, omni-interventionism 
and value-based dichotomic logics. After describing this, 
the chapter distinguishes the different epistemological ef- 
fects that the siege delivers, through different mechanisms, 
to the three types of (ir)religious profiles previously ac- 
counted for: the atheist/non-religious scholar, the critical- 
yet-observant Catholic lecturer and the skeptically-religious 
social scientist (chapter 5). The dedicated accounts of these 
effects depart from the idea of hard determinations and in- 
stead point out the different background roles (Abend 2014, 
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2018; Gouldner 1971; Mulkay 1993) that Catholic discourses 
play in the generation of critical, normative, prescriptive, 
and dichotomic sociological knowledges; in other words, 
the “impostor” sociologies of the Central-West and Central- 
Metropolitan lecturers, the social scientists who kindly 
opened their office’s doors and dedicated two, three or 
more hours of their time to sharing with me their profes- 
sional and experiential knowledges on academia, religions, 
sociology and secularism in Mexico. 


The concluding chapter argues that sociology of science, 
sociology of religion, and sociology and the social sciences 
more generally would benefit and gain relevant insights 
from taking (more) seriously not only the Weberian-Merto- 
nian “directional” (Evans and Evans 2008) influences of reli- 
gions on science, but also the type of Durkheimian episte- 
mological effects of religions on the social sciences. Based 
on other scholars’ disciplinary proposals and the empirical 
findings discussed in Parts I and II, I outline in this final 
chapter the theoretical-methodological bases of a strong 
program (Bloor 1991; Alexander 2003) for the study of “reli- 
gion and social science.” 
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Chapter 1 
SOCIOLOGIES IN MEXICO: OVERLOOKED 
BACKGROUNDS, PERSISTENT TELEOLOGIES 


THIS OPENING CHAPTER introduces the reader to the dis- 
tant and contemporary backgrounds of current sociologies 
in Mexico, the religious elements that may be found in 
those backgrounds and the changing and diverse, though 
relatively consistent, sociological rationalities that will be 
discussed in depth in the next chapters. As an introductory 
chapter, the material below is merely descriptive and is not 
meant to present thorough chronologies, though the chap- 
ter’s sections are indeed arranged in sequential historical 
periods. Rather than presenting a collection of narratives on 
institutional trajectories and strictly disciplinary develop- 
ments — as done remarkably in some of the works cited be- 
low — the chapter introduces the reader to a series of key 
thinkers, scholars and sociologists, their profiles, some of 
their thoughts, as well as their social and political contexts. 
More specifically, the sections below present a descriptive 
overview of the proto-sociological thinking in colonial 
Mexico, the sociology of late 19" and early 20" century 
Mexico, as well as the present-day sociologies found in the 
country. It draws mostly on the works authored by special- 
ized scholars based in Mexico, though it also presents the 
views of scholars based abroad, as well those whose analyt- 
ical focus has been sociology in Latin America at large. The 
chapter starts with some counter-intuitive genealogical 
notes on the distant colonial background of sociology in 
Mexico. Using as an introductory prompt some works on 
the history of anthropology and their open acknowledge- 
ments of colonial and contemporary missionary ethnogra- 
phies, the first section introduces the proto-sociological ma- 
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terial produced by Catholic missionaries and clerics in colo- 
nial Mexico. The second section addresses both the secular 
profile and the religious thoughts of some representatives 
of the social thinking in 19 century Mexico. The third sec- 
tion discusses anti-positivism in Mexico through the case of 
Christian intellectual Antonio Caso. The fourth sub-section 
summarizes the different periods of sociology’s institution- 
alization in the country, and some of the academic and ex- 
tra-academic forces and trends that shaped sociology in the 
20" century. The fifth section presents different readings of 
the sociologies that have emerged from the year 2000 on- 
wards in Mexico’s academic field. The conclusion highlights 
both the background religious elements overlooked in the 
mainstream literature and the different types of “extra-dis- 
ciplinary” (Bruce 2000: 84) teleologies that, according to the 
specialized literature, were part of early sociology in the 
first half of the 20" century, and may still be found in con- 
temporary sociologies. 


COLONIAL BACKGROUND 


Despite the apparent antagonism between anthropolo- 
gists and missionaries (Stipe 1980), the anthropological lit- 
erature has long acknowledged the ethnographic and eth- 
nological knowledge produced by missionaries — mostly 
Christian missionaries — around the globe. Some of these 
works have adopted a radical and indeed controversial di- 
achronic perspective, and have argued that the ethno- 
graphic contributions of Christianity may be traced back to 
the “non-ethnocentric” biblical records on foreign cultures 
and religions made by figures such as Paul the Apostle, and 
some of the authors of “the Epistles” and “the Gospels” 
more generally (Rosenstiel 1959: 108). Less controversially, 
other authors have argued more convincingly that Chris- 
tianity’s contributions to anthropology and ethnographic 
knowledge can be found in the reports and documents writ- 
ten by Christian missionaries in and about their mission 
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fields in the last couple of centuries. Michaud (2007) for in- 
stance discusses the ethnographic contributions of French 
Catholic priests working in northern Vietnam in the late 
19" century and early 20 century. Maxwell (2016) de- 
scribes the “social scientific research” (2016: 371) carried out 
by Pentecostal missionaries in the early 20" century in the 
Belgian Congo — and the effects of those scientific endeav- 
ors in the creation of ethnic regional identities. Cinammon 
(2012) discusses the works and “anthropological knowl- 
edge” of Protestant missionaries in the late 19" century in 
Gabon. Smith (2017) asserts that Christian missionaries in 
Africa were in fact the authors of some of the earliest re- 
ports on “specific ethnic groups” in the early 20" century. 
Zehner (2018) not only highlights the anthropological 
knowledge produced by British and North American 
Protestant missionaries in the 19™ and early 20" centuries 
but also argues that the “field contacts, ethnographic re- 
ports and cultural experience” of the latter “often provided 
the ethnographic material on which anthropologists built” 
(2018: 2). 

However, missionaries are not religious agents that 
emerged in the 19" or 20" centuries. Asserting that the ear- 
liest ethnographic contributions of Christianity can be 
found in biblical records is problematic in methodological 
and substantial terms. Still, it is possible to say that a signif- 
icant amount of proto-ethnographic material can also be 
found in the letters, journals, records and other manuscripts 
authored by Christian missionaries in earlier colonial or 
colonizing enclaves. True (2012, 2015) for instance has ana- 
lyzed the ethnographic writings of Jesuits in 17" century 
New France - eastern territories of the United States and 
Canada today. Referring to the Jesuits as well, Pina-Cabral 
(2011) touches upon the historical-anthropological material 
about Ethiopia written by Jesuit missionaries Pero Pais and 
Jeronimo Lobo in the 17" century, as well as the “proto- 
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ethnographic” works on Japan by missionary Luis Frois in 
the 16" century (2011: 380-1). 


Regarding Catholic missionaries and proto-ethnogra- 
phies, colonial Mexico is not an exception. Klor (1991) 
points out the “tactical” value the colonial Spanish regime 
placed upon the “ethnographic knowledge” of the indige- 
nous societies of the Americas (1991: 10). In Klor’s view, 
Catholic “missionary-ethnographers” and Catholic institu- 
tions such as the inquisition were “formally instructed to 
collect the information needed to found a productive and 
peaceful colony” (1991: 11). What is worth noting here is 
not whether Catholic missionaries produced their materials 
only to fulfill the Spanish regime’s demand, but the fact that 
one of the key agents who “elicited, translated, interpreted, 
and ordered” (1991: 11) socio-geographic and ethnographic 
data about the indigenous societies of colonial Mexico was 
doubtless the Catholic missionary and the Catholic clergy. 
Could it have been possible that such data produced and 
diffused by Catholic agents contained also the earliest 
proto-sociological’ accounts in and about colonial Mexico’s 
social, political and cultural realities? 

Calnek’s (1974) essay on the Spanish missionary 
Bernardino de Sahagun (c. 1499-1590) is a critical appraisal 
of the Franciscan friar’s much debated General History of 
the Things of New Spain’. Calnek is critical of Sahagun’s lim- 
ited ethnographic sources — native informants who were 
members of the Aztec upper classes — and the lack of cul- 
turally sensitive translations of terms Sahagtin reproduced 
verbatim from his upper-class informants without an ad hoc 
contextualization. And yet Calnek’s essay on Sahagun is 
relevant not necessarily because of the above criticism, but 
because the author explicitly addresses Sahagun’s General 
History as a source of “sociological data” (1974: 195). 
Though Calnek insists on the need of reading the General 
History and its underlying methodology with a cautious 
eye, he concedes that Sahagtin’s opus is a narrative based 
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on “firsthand” descriptions about “pre-Spanish customs, be- 
liefs, and social organization [...]” (1974: 190). Sahagtin’s 
History portrays the Aztec kinship systems and also con- 
veys ‘something of the real bitterness of class antagonisms” 
(1974: 192) in the Aztec society. For Calnek, Sahagun’s 
“texts” are unequivocally “a source of sociological informa- 
tion” (1974: 189). Two decades earlier Lenoir (1954) had ac- 
tually gone further and asserted that it would be “disorient- 
ing” not to see that sociology and the “social literature” pro- 
duced in Mexico and Latin America has “deep roots” in the 
colonial “spiritual past”’ (1954: 94) of the region and the 
works of missionaries such as Sahagun, Geronimo de 
Mendieta and Diego de Landa. Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez 
(1949), a key agent in the development of sociology in 20" 
century Mexico, added Franciscan missionary Toribio de 
Benavente (1482-1569) and bishop of Michoacan Manuel 
Abad y Queipo (c. 1751-1825) to the list of religious chroni- 
clers who may be taken as the “first sociologists” (1949: 133) 
in the country’. 


Lenoir’s view about sociology’s early background might 
come across as a bit too romantic and congratulatory. 
Mendieta y Nufiez’ explicit portrayal of missionaries as so- 
ciologists could be interpreted more as a rhetorical device 
than a substantial description. However, it can be said in- 
deed that regarding sociology in Mexico there was a pre-so- 
ciological stage that spans from the beginning (early 16™ 
century) to the end (early 19" century) of the colonial pe- 
riod and includes the religious chroniclers who published 
works that contained proto-ethnographies as well as “ob- 
servations” on “the social characteristics” of the indigenous 
populations and “other races and social classes”” (Echanove 
Trujillo, cited in Andrade 1998: 78). 


EARLY POST-COLONIAL PERIOD 


Mexico’s independence from Spain in the first decades of 
the 19" century indeed brought an end to the Spanish 
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regime and some of its colonial administrative and political 
institutions. However, it cannot be said that the Catholic 
church, its religious orders and, more specifically, the 
Catholicism that developed during the three centuries of 
colonial rule, ceased to operate. Chapter 7 will expand on 
these ruptures and transformed continuities. Here it will 
suffice to point out briefly another genealogical relationship 
between early social thinking and Catholicism. The post-in- 
dependence period in the mid-19" century in Mexico was 
one of ferocious battles between conservative and liberal 
political factions that debated and quarreled over the most 
appropriate forms of government for a country searching 
not only for political stability and economic growth but 
also, in one way or another, for a political and cultural iden- 
tity. The reflections and thoughts of the intellectual José 
Maria Luis Mora often guided the discourses and actions of 
the liberal sectors. Whereas Mora himself described his 
works objectively as “historical, statistical and philosophi- 
cal” (Rojas 2012: 24), he has been retrospectively regarded 
as the first and most prominent liberal thinker of 19" cen- 
tury Mexico (Beuchot 2008; Hale 1968, 1995; Rojas 2012), as 
well as a social thinker (Mendieta y Nufiez 1949) whose lib- 
eralism paved the way for the secular reforms to the coun- 
try’s constitution in the 1850s and 1860s (Beuchot 2008; 
Hale 1968). He performed as a politician, diplomat (Téllez 
and Enriquez, n.d.) and author of several works not only on 
the country’s colonial history but also on public administra- 
tion and legal issues such as the ecclesiastical institutions’ 
rights to property. Following the literary style of the then 
political propaganda and the tradition of the colonial 
Church’s catechisms (Torres 2016), Mora also published a 
Political Catechism of the Mexican Federation in 1831. 
Historian Rojas points out that Mora seemed to hold a 
conciliatory position between an “anticlerical Jacobinism” 
and a “conservative traditionalism” (2012: 18). A staunch 
enemy of the Catholic clergy’s legal and economic privi- 
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leges and Catholic teaching in public education (cf. Hale 
1968: 302), Mora was, however, a supporter of the Catholic 
confessionalism in the country’s constitution. In other 
words, he endorsed the principle that “the nation’s religion” 
had to be “perpetually” the “Catholic, Roman and apostolic” 
religion (Rojas 2012: 20), represented by a Church that had 
to be protected by the state (Hale 1968: 302). José Maria 
Luis Mora was ordained Catholic priest in 1820 and, though 
he left the Church in 1822, he was awarded a doctorate in 
theology from the Colegio de San Ildefonso in Mexico City in 
1829 (Rojas 2012: 13; see also Beuchot 2008: 184). Regarding 
his religious beliefs, a biographer noted that the liberal 
thinker became distant from the priesthood, yet “the posi- 
tion he had on his religious beliefs and the mission and con- 
duct of the priest did not change” (Ramirez 1934: 52-53; see 
also Hale 1968: 297). Interestingly, Mora disagreed on the 
suitability of the Catholic-mission model regarding strate- 
gies for the country’s population growth; instead he ad- 
vised that “families from Europe” live in the same settle- 
ments as the native population and teach the latter arts, 
“the habits of work and industriousness” and “the religious 
duties” (Mora, cited in Ramirez 1934: 56). Consonant with 
these educational concerns, Mora conceived history as a 
discipline that had to provide audiences not only with a di- 
achronic understanding of social and political institutions 
but also “moral criteria on human actions” (Rojas 2012: 24; 
see also Jiménez 2008: 98) — a type of criteria I return to in 
the sections below. 


The liberal thinker above has also been regarded a prede- 
cessor of positivism in Mexico (Hale 1968), but even if this 
is debatable, it can be said that sociology emerges in the 
country for the first time hand in hand with positivism in 
the second half of the 19" century. The story begins with a 
Mexican medical student, Gabino Barreda, who arrived in 
Paris in 1848. In that city, a fellow national introduced 
Barreda to the work of Auguste Comte. When Barreda re- 
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turned to Mexico in 1853, Comte’s Cours de philosophie posi- 
tive was inside his luggage (Zabludovski 2007: 198). Barreda 
is considered the first messenger of positivism in Mexico 
and was the first director of the then newly-established 
“National Public High School” — Escuela Nacional Preparato- 
ria (ENP) - or, as Gonzalez puts it (2010: 694), “Mexico’s 
main center for the diffusion of positivism.” Barreda’s posi- 
tivism held classic Comtean principles such as freedom and 
progress. These principles and the positivism they were 
framed in were then considered as “the only possible means 
for bridging the gap between everyday life and the nation’s 
[...] aspirations for democracy and the new republic” 
(Zabludovski 2007: 202). Zabludovski argues that Barreda, 
unlike Comte, supported liberalism as “the positive path” to 
the country’s post-independence reconstruction, “as op- 
posed to [Catholic] clerical thinking that attempted to im- 
pede progress” (Zabludovski 2007: 199). More extensive 
works on Barreda’s thinking reveal his nuanced anti-cleri- 
calism. From a Comtean evolutionary perspective, Barreda 
believed that religions such as Catholicism were a neces- 
sary stage in the “intellectual evolution” (Zea 1968: 115) of 
humanity. In addition, he argued that it was impossible to 
deny that the majority religion in Mexico was Catholicism 
and that there had been in the ranks of the Catholic Church 
pious individuals with “important virtues and a burning 
and sincere faith” such as Vincent de Paul, Francis Xavier, 
or bishop of Michoacan Vasco de Quiroga (cited in Zea 
1968: 114). Barreda regarded problematic the attempts to 
ban Catholicism from the individual’s private lives; how- 
ever, he considered necessary, and indeed feasible, the re- 
placement of the Catholic Church at a societal level. As 
head of the country’s first national high school system, 
Barreda set to work on a “scientific education” in order to 
shape “the moral norms that would make harmonious the 
interactions between individuals” (Chazaro 1995: 7). Unsur- 
prisingly, Barreda defined morals in opposition to “religious 
dogma” as the discipline of intellectual and affective facul- 
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ties driven by the brain and its organic and physiological 
functioning (Chazaro 1995: 8). Andrade (1998) points out 
that the then positivistic social sciences in Mexico were 
considered professional knowledges whose raison d'etre 
was ‘to transform and even substitute gradually the detri- 
mental factors of the Indo-Iberian population’s ‘abnormal’ 
evolution” (1998: 43). Barreda and other positivistic intellec- 
tuals in Mexico® adopted Comtean-French positivism, partly 
as a societal surrogate of the Catholic Church and its colo- 
nial-era morals. A key question that emerges from this was, 
could late 19" century positivists in Mexico replace 
Catholic values with “scientific” ones entirely? 


In 1867, that is, one decade after the country’s first liberal 
secular laws were passed, Barreda delivered a public speech 
entitled “Civic Prayer” before the President of Mexico Ben- 
ito Juarez and other government authorities. According to 
Cardoso (2005), this speech may be read as the first socio- 
logical analysis in and about Mexico. Its opening appeals to 
people’s “sacred duty” to reflect on Mexico’s independence 
and decries both the “anarchy that reigns in [individuals’] 
spirits and ideas” and the “sordid politicians” that “disgrace” 
people’s “spirits and hearts, intelligence and morality” 
(Barreda 1867: 1). Barreda then reviews with passionate 
prose the latter decades of Mexican history, praises the 
Mexican independence movement, touches upon episodes 
of ancient European history and despises the Catholic 
clergy for its alliances with the Spanish crown and its role 
in Mexico’s colonial subjugation. In the last paragraphs 
Barreda exhorts his listeners to be driven by liberty, order 
and progress just as “the holy emblem of our independence’ 
(1867: 19), the banner used by pro-independence armies 
commended. The positivist physician concludes his “prayer” 
by urging that “a total freedom of conscience, an absolute 
freedom of expression spread the light everywhere and 
make unnecessary and impossible the revolts that are not 
purely spiritual, revolutions that are not intellectual” (1867: 


b) 
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19-20). In the European-French intellectual context, 
Durkheim (1915: 361) spoke of scientists who believed in 
scientific arguments just as churchgoers believed in reli- 
gions. Sociologist Lidia Girola (1995) states that the late 19" 
century and early 20" century positivists in Mexico relied 
less on empirical research and more on their “assumptions 
of the positivistic creed” (1995: 44). Indeed for Barreda, pos- 
itivism was not merely a general theory to explain reality 
but a doctrine to transform society. Regarding the role of 
positivism in public education, Barreda urged teachers in 
public schools to form “an association” of members “conse- 
crated to the noble priesthood of teaching,” who had “to 
contribute with all their intellectual strength to the progres- 
sive though gradual intellectual and moral evolution of the 
teachers, to their spiritual and material independence from 
foreign tutelage” (Barreda, cited in Zea 1968: 209). 


THE EARLY 20™ CENTURY 


In the early 20" century sociology was only taught as a 
single course in law schools (Zabludovski 2007: 202-3) and 
the public national high-school in Mexico City (Hernandez 
1990:1; Cardoso 2005: 189). The philosopher Antonio Caso, 
who afterwards became “the great supporter of philosophy 
and sociology in Mexico” (Mendieta y Nufiez 1978: 653; see 
also Hernandez 2015) and rector of the National University 
of Mexico in the 1920s, attended one of these law schools in 
Mexico City and learned sociology in a decisively positivis- 
tic atmosphere. Nonetheless, Caso and a group of intellectu- 
als named El Ateneo de la Juventud’ quarreled with scien- 
tific positivism (Zea 1968: 29-32). According to Andrade 
(1998: 38-9), Caso conceived progress not as mechanistic 
and universal but as unpredictable and discontinuous; he 
supported individual agency and individuals’ contribution 
to progress. In addition, Caso had “deontic” concerns about 
“the human social reality” and as a result discussed emphat- 
ically what was the most appropriate “political society” for 
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a country such as Mexico (Hernandez 2015: 291-2). But de- 
ontic concerns did not exhaust Caso’s intellectual interests. 
In one of his early philosophical essays entitled “The Exis- 
tence as Economy: Essay on the essence of Christianism,’ 
Caso introduced and summed up his philosophical reflec- 
tions as a “synthesis of Christianity based on the moral bi- 
ography of some great Christians [...] [and] a homage to 
the heroes of the most important history in humanity’s 
evolution: the development of the Christian ideas and feel- 
ings through the centuries” (Caso [1916]1989: 13). A biogra- 
pher explains, “Caso professed Christianism. It was the fig- 
ure of Christ who attracted him the most and he loved Him 
with great zeal. ‘For me; he confessed to me in one of our 
interviews, Jesus is the way to solve all (the) problems. He 
had detached Jesus from the [Catholic] Church’s dogmas. 
Christianism for Caso was the Christianism of the origins, 
of the Gospels, especially Saint John’s” (Krauze 1990: 80; see 
also Castarieda 2004: 141). 


In his academic works Caso agreed with positivist 
thinkers on the empirical origin of knowledge. However, 
drawing from Henri Bergson’s spiritualist metaphysics*® 
(Hernandez 1990), he disagreed on what such an empirical 
base would comprise’. Caso reportedly claimed that “the ex- 
periences of religious faith and metaphysical intuitions are 
arbitrarily overlooked in the type of experiences positivism 
considers” (Hernandez 1990: 3; see also Cueva 2009). Simi- 
larly to the way Barreda would not only draw from 
Comtean positivism when he wrote or literally preached his 
civic prayer (Zea 1968: 114-5), it is safe to suspect that Caso 
was not drawing only from Bergsonian metaphysics when 
he advocated the epistemological relevance of “religious 
faith.” Caso’s instance is also relevant because it represents 
one of the periods’ representative views on the public role 
of intellectuals. For Caso, while the university and univer- 
sity scholars should not advocate a single theory or para- 
digm of social reality, they nonetheless should take as their 
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“essential duty” the fulfilment of a “human destiny” that en- 
tailed “helping the country’s proletariat” through the con- 
solidation of “the postulates of justice” (Caso, cited in Cas- 
tafieda 2004: 135). 


The works by José Maria Luis Mora, Gabino Barreda and 
Antonio Caso are certainly not the only representatives of 
early postcolonial social/sociological literature in Mexico — 
see for instance Arrioja (2003) on former friar and republi- 
can politician Servando Teresa de Mier (1765-1827); or Cas- 
tafieda (2004: 127-141) on Marxist intellectual and Caso 
critic Vicente Lombardo Toledano (1894-1968). It can 
equally be said that the works of Mora, Barreda and Caso 
do not exhaust, respectively, the accounts of liberalism, pos- 
itivism and anti-positivism in Mexico from the 19" century 
to the early 20" century — see for instance Chazaro’s ac- 
counts (1995) of the positivist Porfirio Parra (1854-1912) and 
the socialist Rafael de Zayas (1848-1932); or Zea (1968: 397- 
422) and Quirarte (1995) on Justo Sierra and other influen- 
tial members of the Ateneo de la fuventud. What this and 
the previous section convey is not the entire set of thinkers 
and intellectual strands of post-independence Mexico, but a 
part of the country’s history that tends to be overlooked; 
that is, the religious institutions, agents and notions that 
have been part of sociology’s early background in Mexico. 
This and the previous sections suggest that early sociology 
in the late 19 and early 20" century in Mexico emerged 
and developed through thinkers and intellectual milieus 
that bore differentially some of the discursive marks” of 
Catholicism. In this sense, the previous paragraphs do not 
suggest the prevalence of uninterrupted discursive continu- 
ities from colonial missionary ethnographies to the post-in- 
dependence liberalist, positivist and spiritual-metaphysical 
thinking of 19" and early 20" century Mexico. No given or 
self-evident institutional determinations from the Catholic 
Church upon post-independent intellectual associations are 
implied either. What the individual cases above illustrate is 
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both the secular substance and anti-clerical individual pro- 
files, as well as the explicit and implicit religious style, con- 
tents and proposals of some representatives of the post-in- 
dependence proto-sociological thinking and the early socio- 
logical discourses upon which and, to some extent, against 
which sociologies in Mexico developed in the 20" century. 


STAGES OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


The first social research center in Mexico, the Instituto de 
Investigaciones Sociales (IIS), was established at the National 
University of Mexico (UNAM) in 1930. Loyo, Guadarrama 
and Weissberg (1990) note critically that the first re- 
searchers working at IIS did not really have enough time to 
carry out social and sociological research as they held gov- 
ernment posts or were involved in “various political ac- 
tions” (1990: 6, 9-11). This was not fortuitous; Andrade 
(1998) notes that the founders of the IIS believed in the so- 
cial sciences as disciplines capable of assisting in the solu- 
tion of the “national problems” (1998: 43). Sefchovich (1989) 
argues that sociology’s foundational emphasis on national 
problems was part of the project of national reconstruction 
harnessed by the ideologues of the Mexican Revolution, 
which started in 1910 and ended with the passing of a new 
constitution in 1917. Andrade (1998) and Benitez (2008) sug- 
gest that it was not until Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez was ap- 
pointed head of the IIS in 1939 that relatively more system- 
atic sociological research programs were launched. It seems 
this disciplinary organization did not mean the abandon- 
ment of the transformative political ideals of the Mexican 
revolution though. For Girola and Olvera (1995: 93), Mendi- 
eta y Nufiez’ research agenda, embedded in the institutional 
logics of IIS and RMS, “is related to an idea of the social sci- 
ences in Mexico as panacea [...] as the key to deciphering 
the logic of a society that is to be transformed.” According 
to Moya and Olvera (2015), Mendieta y Nufiez promoted a 
nationalist sociology. As a “successful” academic “leader” 
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who apparently excelled at teaching, publishing and public 
relations, Mendieta diffused sociology not necessarily as a 
“critical-reflexive” social science but as a “state science” that 
assumed a co-responsibility in the “modernizing projects” 
of the Mexican state (Moya and Olvera 2015: 209) 


At any rate the institutionalization of sociology in the 
first half of the 20 century did not stop. The findings from 
the social research carried out by the IIS staff were pub- 
lished in the Revista Mexicana de Sociologia (RMS), the first 
specialized disciplinary journal in the country, founded by 
Mendieta y Nufiez in 1939 as well. In his rather Eurocentric 
assessment of RMS and its sociological contributions, De la 
Garza (1989) remarks that the 1939-1950 period of the jour- 
nal is dominated by the “hermeneutic streams” brought to 
the country by Spanish refugee scholars", who were report- 
edly familiar with German thinkers such as Weber and Hei- 
degger. The “rigorous” philosophical works of these Spanish 
academics joined Mexican scholars’ anti-positivist “vitalist 
tradition””’ (De la Garza 1989: 116; see also Girola 1995: 44). 
Andrade (1998) and Rabotnikof (1995) argue that it was 
Spanish academics who brought sociology’s European clas- 
sics to broader audiences in Mexico and Latin America by 
means of translations of the European thinkers’ original 
works. One of those academics was José Medina Echavarria, 
a Spanish social scientist trained in Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and exiled in Mexico, then Puerto Rico and later on 
Chile. While working in Mexico on the translation of works 
by European scholars such as Max Weber, Medina report- 
edly became critical of the sterile functionalist trend in 
Latin American sociology (Moya and Olvera 2015). It is as- 
serted by De la Garza (1989: 117-8) that whereas Spanish in- 
tellectuals in Mexico analyzed abstract philosophical topics 
by “holding discussions without interlocutors [and instead] 
with Comte or Durkheim,’ empirical and positivistic re- 
search was carried out by Mexican scholars. 
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Both the lack of a university sociology degree and sociol- 
ogy’s early appearance in the 19" century law schools in 
Mexico City certainly had some effects. Bricefo-Leon and 
Sonntag (1998: 15) note that the 1930s — 1950s period in 
Latin American sociology meant a “sociology of lawyers.” 
According to De la Garza (1989) sociology in Mexico was by 
then practiced by lawyers, anthropologists or philosophers, 
not by sociologists in sensu stricto. Andrade (1998: 37) and 
Girola and Olvera (1995: 44) qualify these generations and 
their works as proto-sociology/ists. This situation started to 
change with the establishment of the National University’s 
School of Political and Social Science in 1951-53 (Mendieta 
y Nunez, 1978; Andrade, 1998). As part of the School’s So- 
cial Sciences, Diplomatic Sciences, Journalism and Political 
Science programs”, the students could attend courses on 
sociology of law as well as “general sociology”, “sociology 
of Mexico”, and “sociology of the family” (Colmenero 2003: 
44-9). Consonant with the type of sociological rationale ad- 
vocated by Mendieta a few decades earlier, the graduates of 
these programmes were conceived by the School as young 
professionals who were meant to contribute to “the im- 
provement of the performance of Mexico’s international re- 
lations; the formation of a national identity; the supply of 
neutral information based on ethical principles, and the or- 
ganization of a more rational, just and equitable Mexican 
society” (Andrade, 1998: 57). Talking about the National 
University in the 1950s as well, Castafieda and Bokser 
(2016) notice that even then sociology and other social sci- 
ences “started their development” with a strong “juridical 
hue” and focused on debates whose topics were meant to 
have “national utility” (2016: 15). Sociology and the other 
social sciences apparently remained part of a broader aca- 
demic field decisively “oriented to the State” (2016: 16; see 
also Moya and Olvera 2015: 209) — a key macro institution I 
will return to in chapter 3. 
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It was not until the 1960s when an undergraduate sociol- 
ogy degree was finally offered to students in the National 
University and two public universities outside the capital 
city (Loyo et al 1990: 43). Andrade (1998: 36) notes that 
some scholars, Loyo among them, place the start of sociol- 
ogy’s institutionalization in Mexico precisely in this decade 
and not necessarily when IIS and RMS were established in 
1939. At any rate, it is during the 1960s and 1970s when re- 
forms to the curricula of the National University’s School of 
Social and Political Science imprinted “a strong leftist orien- 
tation” in sociology (Mendieta y Nufiez, 1978: 666). Girola 
and Olvera notice the same change of direction in the IIS 
and RMS (1995: 96). Loyo et al (1990) point out that the 
Cuban revolution (1953-1959) influenced the university con- 
text and students soon adopted Marxist and leftist revolu- 
tionary political discourses (1990: 38). In this regard Cas- 
tafieda and Bokser (2016) point to the effect of the dramatic 
1968 student protest in Mexico City — or Tlatelolco mas- 
sacre’’ — and the image of national progress that the 
subsequent presidential administration tried to promote 
and cast internationally as compensation. For Aguilar the 
prevalent Marxism contributed successfully to sub-disci- 
plines such as rural sociology or the sociology of work, but 
consisted mostly of “declarations of principles instead of 
analysis” (1995: 207). Regardless of their flaws, the different 
Marxisms that emerged in Mexico represented themselves 
as “the scientific-political horizon” (Aguilar, cited in Girola 
and Zabludovski 1991: 15) for many sociologists in the 
1970s. 


Bricefio-Leon and Sonntag (1998) qualify the 1970s and 
1980s period in Latin American sociology as the period of 
an “ahistorical” and “antihumanist” Marxist-structuralist 
sociology in which “the structures, the forces superior to 
actors, determine teleologically the social change”” (1998: 
18). The revival of this version of Marxism was linked, these 
authors suggest, to the mass protests and strikes in May 
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1968 in France, and the election of South American commu- 
nist Salvador Allende as president of Chile in 1970. From 
Andrade’s point of view (1995: 146-50) sociological thought 
in this period was influenced not only by Marxist thinking 
but also by “critical sociology” paradigms and “dependency 
theory.’ The latter developed from the works of Latin Amer- 
ican economists Raul Prebisch and Felipe Herrera, the for- 
mer a key member of the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America and the Caribbean (UNECLAC, 
or CEPAL in Spanish). The so-called “CEPAL dependency 
theory” influenced economics programs in universities first 
and then became a constant reference in social research as 
well after the inclusion of the more “social aspects of devel- 
opment” (Loyo et al 1990: 39). Resembling the description 
by Bricefio-Leon and Sonntag to some extent, Stavenhagen 
(2012: 25) describes the decades from the 1970s to the 1990s 
as a period in which quantitative methodologies and “com- 
parative and ahistorical” approaches prevailed in social sci- 
ences in Mexico. The above author though observes in 
those approaches not a Marxist-structuralist rationale but a 
positivist kind of empiricism. 

Sociology in the 1990s in Mexico has been described in 
optimistic terms by Andrade (1998) as a discipline consti- 
tuted not necessarily by a rejection of “holistic paradigms” 
such as Marxism, functionalism and structuralism but by 
sociologists’ “growing diversification of perspectives and 
multiple communities” that “promote the revision and dis- 
cussion of the foundations and application” of the above 
paradigms and “reflection about their limitations and possi- 
ble new approaches” (1998: 151). On the other hand, from a 
somewhat Eurocentric standpoint Giménez (1995: 198) ob- 
served in the same decade an “insufficient familiarity” with 
classic sociological knowledge, a “weak epistemological cul- 
ture” (see also De la Garza 1989) based on “positivistic 
dreams” and “traumas before the hard sciences,” as well as a 
“clumsiness” in the theoretical handling of empirical data 
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that would produce “descriptivist and quantitativist” limited 
results. In the same years, Aguilar noted that sociological 
research centers in the country were then led by “tradi- 
tional [and] hegemonic” (1995: 209) research institutions 
based in Mexico City (see also Gutiérrez 1995: 180). This au- 
thor also pointed out a lack of communication between 
Mexican sociologists and their peers overseas and a low 
level of intellectual exchange observable in publications in 
which authors apparently tended to cite only classic Euro- 
pean sociologists or close colleagues. Interestingly, Aguilar 
also observed in the sociology of the 1990s a return to nor- 
mative research linked to a “moral and political philosophy 
of human rights and political freedom” which meant “going 
back to mistaking normative with factual judgements, prac- 
tical recipes with explanations, heartfelt desires with intel- 
lectual truths” (1995: 213-4). 


In a comparative empirical study of sociological thinking 
in Mexico and the United States, Abend (2006) found that a 
sample of sociological articles published in peer-reviewed 
journals in Mexico in the second half of the 1990s turned 
out “incommensurable” (2006: 27) when compared to a sam- 
ple of articles published in sociology journals in the United 
States in the same period of time. Based on either loose 
fragments of “grand theory” (2006: 7) or rather absent theo- 
retical frames, the majority of the 30 sociological articles in 
Abend’s sample reportedly regard their empirical problems 
under study - not theoretical or conceptual debates - as 
their central drive’. “[T]he purpose” of these articles, the 
author notes, “is to make sense of, tell a persuasive story 
about, give a good account of, or shed light upon that em- 
pirical problem” (2006: 10). Drawing on these findings and 
the accounts of some of the authors cited above, Abend 
(2006: 30) concludes that “the essential component” in “the 
professional expertise” of the sampled sociologists from 
Mexico seems to be “precisely this capacity to illuminate 
practical problems [...], provide public opinion with theo- 
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retically informed accounts [...], substantiate normative 
standpoints in the public sphere, and bring knowledge ‘to 
the service ... of justice and reason’ ” (2006: 30; see also 
Contreras 2018: 416-7). In the 1990s anthropologist Esteban 
Krotz noted sympathetically how the social sciences in 
Latin America were meant to be assessed according to their 
contributions to society’s “horizons of a desired world, 
which may take the form of “utopian flashes” represented 
by grand aspirations such as “independence,” “revolution, 
“liberation, and “democracy” (1994: 253-4). 


CURRENT SOCIOLOGIES 


Has sociology changed in the last decades in Mexico? To 
answer this question tentatively, the readings of three dif- 
ferent authors on the matter are presented next. In his es- 
say on sociology and the social sciences in Mexico, Staven- 
hagen (2012) pointed out with some frustration that socio- 
logical discourses from the 1990s to the early 2010s have re- 
volved around “postmodernist approaches” and as a result 
tend to reject macro theories and grand narratives and priv- 
ilege instead micro approaches, studies of everyday life and 
research on strictly personal or individual relations (2012: 
25; see also Reyna 2004: 492). Stavenhagen observed in 
passing that “the languages” of sociology and the social sci- 
ences in general in Mexico have become increasingly “in- 
comprehensible” in the last decades; a sense of “drifting” 
prevails in the professional field and a reportedly disadvan- 
tageous distance can be observed between the social sci- 
ences and public affairs (2012: 25). Indeed, in Stavenhagen’s 
view, sociology and the social sciences in the country need 
“public intellectuals” who hold “critical, radical and com- 
mitted” stances and contribute thus to “the future of the 
great majorities” living in the country (2012: 25-26). Draw- 
ing on a review of papers authored by early-career sociolo- 
gists — the majority based at renowned research and higher 
education institutions located in Mexico City —- and pub- 
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lished in an edited volume on current sociologies in Mexico 
(Suarez and Pirker 2014), Martuccelli (2014) offers a differ- 
ent reading of some of the most recent sociologies in Mex- 
ico. 


For Martuccelli the current “Mexican sociology” that can 
be portrayed from the papers in the above edited volume 
does not overlook classic sociological themes such as “col- 
lective actions” (2014: 387) or social change; it actually dia- 
logues with a growing diversity of subjects and themes 
such as geography, social memory, folk religiosity, the body, 
health, sexuality, and corruption, as well as more abstract 
subjects such as contingency and the conditions of knowl- 
edge production. “Let’s say it without ambiguities,” Martuc- 
celli exclaims: “the new generation of sociologists [authors 
of the edited volume] produce an omni-thematic sociology” 
(2014: 387-88). In agreement with the editors of the volume 
(Suarez and Pirker 2014: 14), Martuccelli notes with skepti- 
cism that the authors of every one of the chapters hold tex- 
tual dialogues with European and North American scholars 
only (2014: 377). Martuccelli adds that the dialogues be- 
tween the former and “classic” scholars in Mexican sociol- 
ogy are rather absent (2014: 377-9). These young profession- 
als seem to think, the author suggests, that they “do not 
need to” (2014: 379) dialogue with the classics. From a nor- 
mative position that might be somewhat similar to Staven- 
hagen’s (2012), Martucelli asserts that whereas the classic 
authors in Mexican sociology adequately addressed “soci- 
ety, “civil society” or “the people,’ the early-career scholars 
in the volume seemingly have forgotten those audiences. 
Sociologists in Mexico today cannot be assessed against the 
trends of the past, Martuccelli grants; however, he insists, 
the reviewed papers overlook the construction of unique 
“adequate categories that would explain the Mexican or 
Latin American reality” and instead debate with the “hege- 
monic language” (2014: 383) of North American and Euro- 
pean scholars. The result, in the author’s view, is the new 
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sociologists’ questionable preference of “a sociology in 
Mexico” over “a Mexican sociology”” (2014: 383). In an 
analysis of nearly one thousand sociology articles published 
from the 1980s to the 2000s in Mexico, Faille (2011) refrains 
from issuing the type of evaluative statements above, yet 
offers a similar description of recent “omni-thematic” soci- 
ologies in Mexico, with additional observations. 


Based on a content analysis of 973 articles, sampled from 
three mainstream peer-reviewed sociology journals pub- 
lished in Mexico from 1987 to 2006, Faille (2011) also finds 
an increasing diversification of sociological topics ad- 
dressed by scholars. In the late 1980s and early 1990s, schol- 
ars’ sociological discussions apparently focused on a rela- 
tively concise series of topics such as work, union move- 
ments, industrial production and the manufacturing indus- 
try; peasants, agriculture and agroindustry; the nation, 
sovereignty, politics and political oppositions; as well as 
money, commerce and investments. From 1999 to 2006, the 
series above grew and included a broader spectrum of ana- 
lytical foci, such as the urban, metropolis, megacities and 
environmental issues; health, women, reproduction and 
sexual health; the manufacturing industry, work salaries 
and unemployment; the economy, markets, migration and 
remittances; regions, decentralization, suburbs and munici- 
palities; violence, homicides, victims and vulnerability; and 
finally, the legislature, parties, party coalitions and democ- 
racy (2011: 161). While Faille concedes that the nominal di- 
versity above may still suggest that sociology in Mexico 
equates with “a sociology of Mexico’s problem” (2011: 155), 
he also specifies that the sociological texts in his sample 
went from an initial focus on the elites or institutions puta- 
tively responsible of social ills to a later focus on “the vic- 
tims” of the former. This also signals a shift in normative 
foci. Sociologists presumably went from discussing “social 
problems” to discussing complex “transitions” (2011: 165- 
66). In other words, whereas sociologists before the second 
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half of the 1990s apparently discussed at length “the guilty 
[agents/institutions], [social] problems and overly debated 
solutions,” sociologists in the last decades have “abandoned 
their expectations of social change,” yet without letting 
loose of their concerns for problems”, especially those re- 
garding victims in “local communities” (2011: 163). In 
Faille’s view, sociologists in the last decades in Mexico be- 
came practitioners of a “humanistic, though not radical, so- 
ciology” (2011: 166; see also Faille 2014: 70). 


“IMPOSTOR” SOCIOLOGIES 


In his introduction to sociology, secularization theorist 
Steve Bruce (2000) argues that while some of the founders 
of sociology such as Karl Marx and some of the early sociol- 
ogy faculties in Europe such as that of the London School of 
Economics held “reformist” agendas, sociology today “must 
be distinguished from social reform” (2000: 83). For Bruce, 
the “widespread” idea that sociology should be “in the busi- 
ness of helping people” is doubtless “mistaken, for a “pro- 
ductive dialogue between sociologists” takes place only if 
the latter distinguish between, on the one hand, strictly an- 
alytical motivations and theoretical concerns and, on the 
other hand, “extra-disciplinary concerns that should be laid 
to one side” and left to “utopian” and “impostor” sociologies 
(2000: 84). By no means though would I qualify early sociol- 
ogy and current sociologies in Mexico as impostors”’ - the 
title of these conclusions is obviously no more than a 
rhetorical provocation. 

My distance from professional-theoretical positions such 
as Bruce’s however does not mean that I take for granted 
the views and historical narratives in some of the works 
above. I read with skepticism both the critical works that 
deem the state of sociology in Mexico in crisis (Castafieda 
2004; De la Garza 1989; Stavenhagen 2012) —- Iexpand on 
this in chapter 2 - and the individual-centered, deferential 
and implicitly evolutionary accounts of sociology’s devel- 
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opment (Andrade 1995, 1998; Camero and Andrade 2008; 
Lenoir 1954; Mendieta y Nufiez 1949; cf. Giménez 1995; 
Moya and Olvera 2013: 20-21). Nonetheless, the scholarly 
material cited above has been fundamental for identifying, 
preliminarily at least, not only genealogical backgrounds 
and explicit theoretical trends but also, and more impor- 
tantly, the explicit and the underlying “extra-disciplinary” 
(Bruce 2000) rationalities of sociology/ies in Mexico. By ra- 
tionalities I do not mean the themes, topics, theorizations or 
methodologies sociologists/sociologies in Mexico have ad- 
dressed or displayed, but rather the explicit extra-sociologi- 
cal “postulations” and the implicit “background assump- 
tions” (Gouldner 1971: 29-30; see also Abend 2014: 17-18) 
upon which these sociological discourses have been appar- 
ently constructed. 


It is evident that the (colonial) proto-sociological, early 
post-independence and early sociological periods in Mexico 
contained a series of explicit socio-political or extra-aca- 
demic postulations. It can be said that missionaries and 
clerics in the colonial period knew well not only the salva- 
tionist-transcendental aims but also the earthly-managerial 
ends of their proto-anthropological and proto-sociological 
outputs — whether demanded by the Spanish crown (Klor 
1991) or the Catholic Church itself (Zavala-Pelayo 2016, 
2018). The post-independence period sustained a type of lib- 
eral social thinking heavily oriented towards the fulfillment 
of a social order and the construction of a national identity, 
partly based on Catholic morals without a privileged 
Church. Somewhat more radically positivists in the coun- 
try, through their discourses and state-sponsored institu- 
tions, kept on working towards the realization of a social 
order and a national harmony that were not meant to re- 
place Catholicism in the private sphere, but rather the 
Catholic Church at a societal level. Interestingly one of the 
most relevant intellectual reactions towards such an ambi- 
tious positivism came in the form of a culturalist and reli- 
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giously sensible anti-positivism, which additionally advo- 
cated the inseparability of science, the social sciences and 
universities from both “the public sphere” and what was 
then considered the modern path to a “human destiny” 
(Castafieda 2004: 135, 136). The institutionalization of soci- 
ology in the 20" century did not yield a radical break with 
the decisively teleological backgrounds of these early peri- 
ods. A longed-for modern nation and the solution of its 
“great [...] problems” (Andrade 1998: 43) seemed to have be- 
come the “new” type of teleology that gave the raison d’étre 
to the establishment of sociology as a discipline in public 
universities in the first half of the 20" century. As sociologi- 
cal research and sociology university programs grew and 
developed in the next decades, the social problems to be 
solved and the associated extra-disciplinary teleologies did 
not stop but diversified. The ideal sociology graduate was 
then expected to contribute not only to the (re)construction 
of a modern nation but also its “rational, just [...] society,” 
national identity, international relations and ethically-col- 
lected and “neutral” national statistics (Andrade 1998: 57). 
Whether ahistorical or not, the Marxist “socialist utopia” 
(Contreras 2018: 420) that pervaded the mainstream dis- 
courses of the social sciences in the second half of the 20" 
century became yet another extra-disciplinary teleology in 
the sociological field in Mexico - and in the social sciences 
in other regions as well (Burawoy and Wright 2001; Ge- 
oghegan 1987: McLaren and Jaramillo 2010). More recently 
the need for “critical, [and] radical” sociologists who per- 
form as “committed” public intellectuals (Stavenhagen 2012: 
26) was openly expressed again. As Faille notes (2011), the 
sociologies that currently constitute the disciplinary field in 
Mexico have expanded their analytical foci significantly. 
And yet, this author (still) finds sociologists in Mexico re- 
searching extensively the country’s social and political 
problems (see also Abend 2006; Espinoza 2008), however 
from the victims’ viewpoints instead. 
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No uninterrupted genealogical continuities can be said to 
prevail between the “humanistic” intellectual approaches 
that Faille (2011: 163; 2014: 70) observes and the scholastic 
humanism observed in (some) missionary proto-sociologists 
(Beckjord 2010). But the possible echoes, differences and 
similarities, genealogical or otherwise, between the former 
and the latter appear in this light as a counter-intuitively 
relevant research subject. Similarly, it is not possible to as- 
sert that current sociologies in Mexico hold the same salva- 
tionist transcendentalism that their predecessors held dur- 
ing colonial and early post-colonial periods (cf. Castafieda 
2004: 171). However, it can be said preliminarily that the 
teleological assumptions that an author observes in the 
scholarly (liberalist) literature on social movements 
(Estrada 2016) might actually be found across the spectrum 
of sociologies and sociological sub-disciplines in Mexico as 
well. A shifting and growing range of “omni-thematic” 
(Martuccelli 2014) and multi-level teleologies — from insur- 
gency and working class movements to social mobilization, 
political change, sexual health and democracy - seems to 
persist quietly under the theoretical, methodological and/or 
empirical “postulations” (Gouldner 1971: 29) of sociologies 
in Mexico. 


The main reason why, at this point, I do not take the 
above teleologies as definitive and unequivocal patterns is 
related to a methodological tendency (cf. Aguilar 1995: 209) 
in the works cited. Except for the local and cross-national 
landscapes analyzed by a few scholars (Mora Arellano 2008; 
Contreras and Puga 2015), it is as if sociology in Mexico had 
been institutionalized, practiced, taught and developed in 
Mexico City only’’. Although the works about early sociol- 
ogy in Mexico (e.g. Mendieta y Nunez 1949, 1978; Zablu- 
dovski 2007) address understandably the events taking 
place at the National University only, the works that ana- 
lyze the development of sociology in the second half of the 
20 century and the most recent decades of the 21" century 
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keep on relying on either “the most prestigious” (Abend 
2006: 3) journals or documentary sources (Castafieda and 
Bokser 2016; Faille 2011; Girola and Olvera 1995; Girola and 
Zabludovski 1991; Sefchovich 1989; Zabludovski 2015) that 
are part of higher education or research institutions situ- 
ated in Mexico City; or, on the classic, mainstream or emer- 
gent works by sociologists based at institutions likewise lo- 
cated in Mexico City (Camero and Andrade 2008; Castafieda 
2004; Suarez and Pirker 2014). Sociology programs have 
been established since the early 1960s in universities situ- 
ated in different regions of the country outside of Mexico 
City (Bolio 1994: 109). More than twenty years ago Aguilar 
(1995; see also Pozas 2015: 260-2; Contreras and Puga 2015: 
29) pointed out the establishment of sociology research cen- 
ters outside of Mexico City and the launching of peer-re- 
viewed sociology journals by institutions across the coun- 
try’s different states as well. What can an analysis of both 
central and peripheral, or “local” (Foucault 1980: 82) socio- 
logical discourses in Mexico tell us about the background 
assumptions of this social science discipline? More impor- 
tantly, what can an empirical analysis of the very profes- 
sionals working in sociology departments of “typical” uni- 
versities in Mexico’s central and peripheral regions tell us 
about sociologies and their underlying rationalities in this 
Latin American country? The next chapter answers those 
questions. 


I use this term in a descriptive sense only. It distinguishes 
earlier instances of social thinking from later instances of a 
nominally identifiable sociological discipline. The term does 
not imply, however, a hierarchical epistemological distinc- 
tion between the two types of instances, i.e., a less-valid/in- 
valid colonial proto-sociological knowledge versus a more- 
valid/valid institutionalized sociological knowledge (Caras- 
sou 2006). 
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New Spain’s colonial territory corresponds today to Mex- 
ico’s territory, the Central American countries and the 
south-western territories of the United States. 


All the quotes I insert in this volume from works origi- 
nally published in Spanish I have translated myself. 


The “sociological” texts authored by Bernardino de Sa- 
hagun (Calnek 1974) and other colonial missionaries-ethno- 
graphers do not exhaust the description of colonial social 
thinking in Mexico - civil chroniclers and historians doubt- 
less are to be included in this proto-sociological period 
(Mendieta y Nufiez 1949). 


A meta-institutional “genealogy” (Foucault 1977, 1980) of 
sociology in Mexico - and possibly in other Latin American 
regions and former Spanish colonies such as the Philippines 
— may well begin from this convulsive historical period, and 
the detailed accounts of indigenous social, economic, cul- 
tural and political realities written by members of the 
Catholic clergy and religious orders. 

E.g. Parra and his psychological variant of positivism in 
the late 1870s — focused on “moral diseases” and their psy- 
chological and physiological origin; or Zayas and his 
phrenological work on the physiology of crime during 
1880s and 1890s (Chazaro 1995). 


Politicians, artists, writers and intellectuals such as Diego 
Rivera, José Vasconcelos and Alfonso Reyes were members 
of the group (Zabludovski 2007: 209). 


See Greenberg (1976) for a psychological analysis of the 
religious influence in Bergson’s philosophy via his father’s 
Jewishness. 

Zabludovski asserts in passing that Caso was “inspired 
by the ideas” of German philosophers Wilhelm Dilthey and 
Edward Spranger as well (2007: 210). 


For the historian Zea, positivist thinkers in Mexico also 
aspired to emulate some of the institutional characteristics 
of the Catholic Church (1968: 208-10, 226-29). 
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Refugees from the Spanish civil-war period in the 1930s. 
Some of these intellectuals played a key role in the estab- 
lishment of La Casa de Espana in 1938, an institution that 
was later on transformed into El Colegio de México. A re- 
search centre for historical and social studies was founded 
by José Medina Echavarria at El Colegio in 1943 (De Sierra 
et al 2007: 36). 


Antonio Caso, as well as other members of El Ateneo de 
la Fuventud, were part of it as well (Zabludovski 2007). 


The opening of this school pushed forward the establish- 
ment of similar undergraduate programs in universities 
within Mexico City and other states across the country 
(Mendieta y Nufiez 1978: 665). 


The protest-massacre took place during Mexican Presi- 
dent Diaz Ordaz’ administration (1964-1970). In October 
1968, a large number of university and high school students 
gathered in one of the main squares of the Tlatelolco area 
in Mexico City to protest against the government. The place 
was surrounded by members of the Mexican Army, who 
opened fire at some point from the roofs of the apartment 
buildings nearby. Hundreds of protesters reportedly died in 
the initial shooting and during the subsequent pursuit the 
army carried out door to door searches in the adjacent 
buildings (Zermefio 1994; Poniatowska 1999). In statements 
similar to Castafieda’s (2004), Zermefio (1994) argues that 
the happenings showed a deterioration of the relationship 
between the state and the National University, and the 
weakening of the official political ideology and its national- 
istic discourse. 

Cf. Andrade (1995: 148-149). For this author Marxism had 
lost its influence by then. 

On the other hand, Abend finds that about three quarters 
of the sociological articles sampled from American journals 
draw on middle-range theories in a deductive, though not 
necessarily accountable, fashion (2006: 7, 12). 
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In a comparative review of social sciences across Latin 
America, a group of Latin American scholars finds that the 
social sciences in the region have been losing their “critical- 
utopian dimension” in recent years (de Sierra, Garreton, 
Murmis and Trindade 2007: 51). 


In her assessment of contemporary social sciences in 
Mexico, Puga Espinosa (2008: 16) asserts that “a diversity of 
problems” in Mexico’s urban and rural regions, and “global” 
problems such as drug-trafficking, terrorism and migration 
do “claim the presence of sociologists, anthropologists, ge- 
ographers and social workers.’ 

The reasons why Bruce and other British scholars such as 
Turner (2010) tend to be critical of reformist-normativist so- 
ciologies are a subject worth exploring in comparative 
terms. It can only be suggested here, roughly indeed, that 
the difference in sociological approaches on opposite sides 
of the Atlantic might be related to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and the Enlightenment type of backgrounds that soci- 
ologies in Britain would be associated with, as opposed to 
the counter-Reformationist colonial and revolutionary 
backgrounds of sociologies in Mexico. 


See also Esteban Krotz’s statements on the “centralism” 
(2009: 76) that prevails in Mexican academia and the three 
types of scholars who apparently can be seen by peers in 
the country’s regions outside Mexico City — “the con- 
queror,’ the “patronizing tourist” and the “tax collector” 
(1994: 244). 
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Chapter 2 
SOCIOLOGISTS AND SOCIOLOGIES IN MEXICO’S 
CENTRAL-WEST AND CENTRAL-METROPOLITAN 
REGIONS 


THIS CHAPTER is based on empirical material collected 
through fieldwork carried out in Mexico. The chapter’s aim 
is twofold: Firstly, to add to the historical, documentary and 
content analyses on sociologies in Mexico addressed in 
chapter 1. Secondly, to verify and delve further into the 
seemingly persistent teleological rationales in the sociologi- 
cal discourses that were introduced in the previous chapter, 
by means of an empirical analysis of two groups of sociolo- 
gists, their profiles and their academic outputs. The chap- 
ter’s first section addresses the educational backgrounds 
and the professional profiles of two groups of sociology lec- 
turers working in two public universities at the time of the 
fieldwork. The second section dissects a sample of scholarly 
texts, mostly published works written by the lecturers, and 
points out the patterns of discursive postulations and as- 
sumptions (Fairclough 2003; Gouldner 1971; Abend 2014) 
that traverse those texts: an exclusivist social-political criti- 
cism; fuzzy and thorough types of prescriptiveness; a com- 
mon-sense normativeness, and dychotomic-asymmetric 
logics. The concluding remarks underline the thematic het- 
erogeneity of the sampled texts and the different types of 
consistency that can be observed in and through the discur- 
sive patterns above and the authors’ backgrounds and pro- 
fessional sensibilities. To introduce these analyses, I next 
present the general theoretical-methodological guidelines 
that guided data collection and data analysis; more specific 
methodological criteria that guided the collection and anal- 
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ysis of the sampled sociological texts is presented in the 
first paragraphs of the second section. 


A qualitative methodology that could shed light not only 
on the geographically “central” sociological voices from 
Mexico City but also the country’s peripheral sociologists 
and sociologies was devised and implemented. I use the 
terms “geographically” central and peripheral because, un- 
like the works discussed in chapter 1, this research did not 
prioritize the analysis of “renowned” or “prestigious” socio- 
logical voices or sociology departments in the country’s 
capital city but instead the sociological voices that can be 
found within and outside the country’s capital, in typical 
public university sociology departments. The methodology 
that was chosen to fulfill this objective was a two-case case 
study design. The selection of the two case studies was 
done through a purposive sampling (Mason 2002; Stake 
2005) guided by the “most-different-cases” (Gerring 2007: 
90) or “maximum variation cases” (Flyvbjerg 2006: 230) cri- 
terion. Hence, two different socio-geographical regions of 
Mexico were selected first: the country’s Central-West 
(CW) and the Central-Metropolitan (CMT) regions - see 
Figure 2.1 below. The former is a socio-geographical region 
that comprises the states of Michoacan, Guanajuato, Jalisco, 
Aguascalientes, Colima and Nayarit. The latter is a region 
also known as the Metropolitan Area of the Valley of Mex- 
ico; it includes Mexico City and the neighboring cities of 
the state of Mexico (Contreras and Puga 2015). Scholars 
have attributed distinctive “cultural profiles” (Rivera and 
Hernandez 2009: 10) to these regions. The CW has been de- 
scribed as one that has experienced a type of cultural “con- 
tinuity over the centuries,’ as Catholicism there has been in 
general terms one of the main religious and cultural forces 
since the Spanish colonial period (Rivera and Hernandez 
2009: 12; see also Gutiérrez 2009). In fact, several sites 
across this region saw a series of distinctive guerrilla-like 
confrontations between Catholics and the state’s armed 
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forces in the second half of the 1920s — a relevant historical 
episode I discuss in chapter 7. The CMT, on the other hand, 
is a region that has gone from a territory that included a 
colonial capital in which the Catholic Church played cen- 
tral cultural and political roles, to a region where secular 
discourses and values (Garma 2009) are part of the context’s 
cultural and political dimensions, and a relatively consider- 
able growth of non-Catholic religious denominations’ has 
taken place (Rivera and Hernandez 2009: 10)’. Some of the 
descriptions of the local contexts expressed by the univer- 
sity sociology lecturers I interviewed were consonant with 
the cultural-political differences pointed out above. One of 
the female sociology lecturers I interviewed in the CW re- 
gion described the local context as one based on “patriar- 
chal networks that ease your personal identification [so 
that one may be told] ‘oh, so you are the daughter of ..? 
[...]2” According to this respondent, the prevalence of such 
conservative family-based networks can be observed “in lo- 
cal politics and business” and come with local “codes” that 
only the “natives” can seemingly read. On the other hand, a 
sociology lecturer I interviewed in the CMT region asserted 
that the CMT area, as opposed to other parts of the country, 
“[i]s more leftist; the level of education here is higher; peo- 
ple are better informed; [...] abortions are allowed here; gay 
marriage is legal [...].” All in all, it must be pointed out ex- 
plicitly that collecting empirical data from the two appar- 
ently opposite regions above does not mean that this empir- 
ical research was intended as a study that would produce a 
statistically representative account of Mexican sociologists 
and sociologies (cf. Abend 2006; Faille 2011, 2014). The re- 
search was designed instead to yield a replicable (Denzin 
and Lincoln 2005; Yin 2009) account of different sociological 
voices across Mexico. 


Figure 2.1. Map of Mexico with Central-West and 
Central-Metropolitan regions 
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Adapted from <freevectormaps.com>. 


Once the CW and CMT regions were chosen, two sociol- 
ogy departments of public universities were selected as 
sites where apparently “opposing” case studies could be lo- 
cated. To select these departments, one in each region, three 
criteria were applied. Firstly, in order to avoid any possible 
conflict of interest or personal bias, I selected departments 
located in cities that I was not familiar with and where I 
had no previous academic contacts’. Secondly, the depart- 
ments were chosen among public university departments 
where sociological research was carried out and new gener- 
ations of sociologists were being trained through graduate 
and postgraduate programs’. Thirdly the departments were 
selected based not on their putative “prestige” but their ap- 
parent “typicalness”’. After getting approval from two re- 
spective department heads to conduct fieldwork, scholars 
from a sociology department in the CW region and a sociol- 
ogy department in the CMT region were then identified as 
individual case studies. These scholars, six at the CW sociol- 
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ogy department and seven at the CMT sociology depart- 
ment’, worked as fulltime lecturers in their corresponding 
universities at the time of the fieldwork’. The empirical data 
on their backgrounds and scholarly profiles were collected 
through a series of semi-structured interviews’. The full 
transcripts from semi-structured interviews were analyzed 
through sequential readings whose aim was to fulfill Ma- 
son’s three types of data reading: literal, interpretive and 
reflective (2002: 148-150). The codes or analytical categories 
devised during the first reading were refined in the inter- 
pretive-reading stage. Relations between the categories 
were analysed during the reflective-reading stage. As 
anonymity was assured to all the respondents involved in 
this study’, I will identify the six sociology lecturers from 
the CW region in this and subsequent chapters by the fic- 
tional names of Brigitte, Edward, Julia, Laura, Michael and 
Rita; and the seven sociology lecturers in the CMT region 
as Angela, Daphne, Gregory, Joseph, Peter, Rachel and 
Suzanne — see Table 2.1. 


Table 2.1. Sociology lecturers inter- 
viewed in the Central-West (CW) and 
Central-Metropolitan (CMT) regions 


CW Region CMT Region 
1. Brigitte 1. Angela 

2. Edward 2. Daphne 
3. Julia 3. Gregory 
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4. Laura 4. Joseph 


5. Michael 5. Peter 
6. Rita 6. Rachel 
7. Suzanne 


The empirical material from these interviews and other 
data sources’ was not meant to be used as input for narrat- 
ing the individual biographies and professional trajectories 
of every one of the thirteen sociology lecturers in the CW 
and CMT regions (e.g. Camero and Andrade 2008), nor to 
write an analysis of the institutional development of sociol- 
ogy and social science in the regions and universities at 
which these sociologists were based (e.g. Pozas 2015). The 
material was used instead to approach two related units of 
analysis: the type of professional-academic profile of the so- 
ciology lecturers, and the sociological discourses prevalent 
in the CW and the CMT sociology departments. Regarding 
the former, the section below discusses the particular types 
of university training the sociology lecturers undertook, the 
tacit normativeness and non-relativism in their professional 
expert judgments of social reality, as well as their prescrip- 
tive and moral professional sensibilities. 


SOCIOLOGISTS: TRAINING, STANCES AND PROFESSIONAL 
SENSIBILITIES 


The paragraphs below describe the first-hand experiences 
of CW and CMT lecturers regarding their undergraduate 
sociological studies and postgraduate research training, 
their views on the social science and academic fields in the 
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country, and the interventionist and moral components of 
their professional sensibilities. The concluding remarks in 
this section point out the particular consistency of the “re- 
formist” (Bruce 2000: 83) type of academic-professional pro- 
file found in both the CW and the CMT regions. 


Marxist backgrounds and socially-engaged education 


Sociology lecturers referred to their personal experiences 
in undergraduate and postgraduate sociology programs in 
different terms. A minority of respondents in both the CW 
and CMT regions described their sociological training posi- 
tively, as disciplinary rich and thematically diverse. CMT 
sociology lecturer Suzanne, for instance, completed her un- 
dergraduate sociology program in the 1970s in the CMT re- 
gion and described the then university environment as “the 
beginning of the debates about women as a sociological 
topic,’ as well as the arrival of Gramsci’s newly-translated 
works. Those years, according to Suzanne, represented “an 
openness” in terms of topics and sociological trends, as they 
went from “a very technical, structural-functionalist, posi- 
tivistic training to a broader [training] from a Marxist per- 
spective.” Suzanne explained, “some say that period corre- 
sponds to Marxist dogmatism; I do not think so, at least it 
was not so in all cases, because [in our university] we went 
through functionalism, structural-functionalism.” In similar 
terms, CW lecturer Rita pointed out that she and her class- 
mates at a public university in the CW region studied au- 
thors such as “Parsons, Merton, Levi-Strauss, Max Weber, 
Durkheim [...] along with Marx, Lenin, Engels.” This lec- 
turer described her university’s undergraduate curricula as 
a “balanced” one. This was confirmed by Rita’s colleague 
Edward, who referred to the same curricula as designed in- 
tentionally for providing students with a diverse array of 
sociological perspectives. “We did study Marxism,’ Edward 
pointed out, “but also other trends that were not even 
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known in Mexico by then, for example, structuralism, sym- 
bolic interactionism, Bourdieu’s theories [...], Pareto, 
Durkheim, Weber, and also Parsons[...].” However, regard- 
ing the then prevalent type of social science curricula in 
other universities in Mexico, CW lecturer Edward pointed 
out that “the fundamental perspective [...] was Marxism”; 
moreover, ‘it was a very primitive Marxism!” Edward 
noted, “perhaps they only read the book cover of ‘Capital 
and not the book as such.” Recalling the meeting to which 
he was invited to design the sociology program of a new 
public university’s sociology department, Edward pointed 
out critically, “it [the proposed curricula] was all about 
[courses on] Marx one, Marx two, Marx three, Marx four, 
Marx five, and six.’ In Edward’s view, the project revolved 
around “what was already known: determination by the 
economic infrastructure of the ideological and political 
structures; everything depended on class struggle.” 


The majority of respondents from the CW and CMT re- 
gions referred to their undergraduate and postgraduate 
training as, indeed, primarily Marxist. Some of the lecturers 
within this majority referred to their Marxist university 
training sympathetically, as a radically fruitful educational 
experience. CMT lecturer Joseph commented “when I 
started my undergraduate studies in the 1960s the school 
was very Marxist.” Later, in a more personal tone, he added 
that he and some of his classmates “used Che Guevara’s 
phrase ‘create in the world one, two, three Vietnams’"' as 
inspiration,” and got involved in a local movement taking 
place in the rural south of Mexico City. “That” was the “as- 
piration” of Joseph and his university classmates, “to con- 
nect with the people, to fight for the people, [...] in their 
own places, neighborhoods,” to engage with “people’s prob- 
lems” through social and political “ideals, commitments, 
and activism.” In the CMT region lecturer Gregory also 
started our interview by openly describing himself as a 
Marxist. Right after this, Gregory described positively his 
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university college and the courses he attended there with 
the same adjective. When asked about the reasons why he 
chose sociology as his university program, Gregory indi- 
cated “[i]t was because I was very close to the social prob- 
lems of my region.” Enrolled as a sociology student in a 
public university in the CMT region, Gregory’s Marxist so- 
ciological vocation “was reinforced” by his participation in 
the 1968 student protests in Mexico City” and because he 
was involved in his rural community’s local affairs. Gregory 
remarked that “those situations” made him “see a world 
that you cannot see from here, from the university; what I 
call the necessities of life.” 


Other lecturers described their Marxist training in rela- 
tively neutral terms. CW lecturer Julia, for instance, re- 
called how she and her undergraduate classmates at a pub- 
lic university in the CW region were perceived as Marxists, 
“you know, the stereotype of the guy wearing sandals, with 
beard, long hair and jeans.” Julia then acknowledged that 
there was “a bit of this trend” in the school but referred to 
this perception as a mere stereotype. Later during our inter- 
view, though, Julia stated “when I studied my undergradu- 
ate [sociology] program, Marx’s Capital was our bible [..] 
we had to work on it; lecturers were sort of obsessed with 
[teaching Marxism]. So yes, Marx was the author who pre- 
dominated above all the authors we read.” 


The several lecturers in the CW and CMT regions who 
qualified their undergraduate studies as Marxist tended 
however to describe such experiences through critical eval- 
uative statements. CW sociology lecturer Brigitte told me 
she enrolled in a sociology undergraduate program in a 
public university in the CMT region. When she was about 
to finish that undergraduate program she reportedly real- 
ized that her training was not necessarily sociological. “I 
did not get to know sociology because most of my courses 
were on Marxism. I took four workshops on Capital; a 
whole semester was for [studying] Gramsci and another 
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one for Althusser [...], that was the curricula and we had no 
option.” Moreover, she described the “environment” in this 
public university as “very Marxist, very orthodox.” She de- 
scribed her lecturers as “not really critical, they were 
closed[-minded], [...] inconsistent with what they said and 
what they did” Similarly, CW lecturer Michael described his 
Marxist undergraduate studies, in the CMT region also, as 
exclusively concerned about students “reading [Louis Bona- 
parte’s] Eighteenth Brumaire, and [the Communist] Mani- 
festo.” Michael reported not remembering other sociological 
perspectives in his undergraduate program. Like Brigitte, 
this lecturer also qualified such a university training as “an 
orthodox Marxist training,” one that consisted of “saying 
‘no’ to everything: not to watch TV, news; not to read the 
newspaper; not to go to night clubs.” After this, Michael re- 
ferred to some of his experiences as a postgraduate student. 
The first memory Michael shared with me was his impres- 
sion of lecturers in his postgraduate program as competent 
professionals that did carry out sociological research. Later 
on, Michael said that he could not argue with his postgrad- 
uate supervisor; “it was like ‘you do this, period’ ” he re- 
called. In Michael’s words, the main advice he got regarding 
how to relate to his postgraduate supervisor was “do not 
confront him.” Michael stated reflexively, “my PhD was a 
political academic training.” 


CMT lecturer Daphne remarked that she pondered study- 
ing sociology at a private university at first. In Daphne’s 
words, though, the private university she had in mind was 
“a sort of toy university, a university “for wealthy people, 
not really serious.” After this, Daphne noted how she re- 
ceived a “totally” Marxist education in the CMT-region pub- 
lic university she eventually enrolled in. “When I got there, 
the idea of sociology was all about a means for political 
practice, very linked to Marxism of course.’ Daphne went 
on and described her studies as a “very deficient training in 
some aspects, barely sociological actually.” The lecturers of 
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those courses “taught Marxism, which is crucial for the de- 
velopment of social thought and it is always a reference in 
sociology, but it is not sociology,’ Daphne pointed out em- 
phatically. After this Daphne noted that despite such a 
strong emphasis on Marxism, and despite her not finding 
convincing the idea that sociology “had to be necessarily 
linked to practice,” her sociology studies in that public uni- 
versity in the CMT region “opened up” her “views on the 
[world’s] problems.’ The respondent then commented, “I 
thank that university, because my exposure to the Marxist 
discourse and to an alternative view of the world really 
changed me; it opened up for me a more realistic version of 
what this country is. [...] It gave me this very clear idea 
about the country being deeply unjust, deeply unjust, be- 
cause the distribution of wealth is insane, it is polarized, it 
is misogynistic... .” Summing up her experiences, Daphne 
revealed “[t]hat [public] university trained me in a hard 
sense, an ethical [sense], not just academic, which was defi- 
cient.” 


Statements by other respondents did not include refer- 
ences to an “orthodox Marxist” or “totally Marxist” curric- 
ula, yet contained mentions of socially-engaged (Abend 
2006; Castaneda 2004; Faille 2011, 2014; Girola and Olvera 
1995) and teleologically-driven (cf. Bruce 2000; Estrada 
2016) university studies similar to the activist (Marxist) lec- 
turers mentioned above and their socially-engaged univer- 
sity years. CMT lecturer Peter recalled how his sociology 
program was focused only on theory; “everything [was] 
very abstract.” He then referred to an anthropologist who 
had told him how whereas “sociologists do surveys, anthro- 
pologists research people, do ethnography.” The anthropolo- 
gist’s socially engaging stance reportedly changed Peter’s 
understanding of qualitative research and showed him the 
social role of academic research. More explicitly, CMT lec- 
turer Angela pointed out “I chose [to study] sociology for 
the same reasons others did, thinking you could build a bet- 
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ter world.” After a couple of sentences Angela re-stated “T 
think my interest in sociology comes from there, from try- 
ing to understand what is going on [in society], [and] try- 
ing to build a better life” 


Non-relativistic assessments and unspecified normative 
views 


The evaluative statements of CW and CMT sociology lec- 
turers not only addressed past educational experiences. This 
type of statement was ubiquitous in most of the answers 
the respondents shared during our interviews. When asked 
about their workplace, sociology and academia in Mexico 
and social science in general, the majority of the respon- 
dents shared with me not necessarily “neutral” descriptions 
of relevant subjects, objects and events but rather their as- 
sessments of, or judgments on, all the above. The striking 
finding, however, was not the respondents’ assessments or 
judgments per se — evaluative statements are indeed what 
one would expect from highly skilled scholars who are be- 
ing addressed as experts and being asked open-ended ques- 
tions about their own workplaces and professional fields. 
What turned out to be a pattern across the interview data 
was both the rather unspecified, though seemingly diverse, 
criteria of the ideal or “the good” (Sayer 2000: 157) upon 
which lecturers’ assessments were apparently issued’’, and 
the non-relativistic nature of the lecturers’ valuative state- 
ments of reportedly ill circumstances or undesirable situa- 
tions. 

In one of our interviews, CW lecturer Laura divided uni- 
versity researchers into two types: “open” researchers that 
“research new things,’ and “very intolerant researchers” 
that research the same topics that have been researched in 
the last decades. Implicitly referring to the latter, Laura 
then pointed out how she had been told by some re- 
searchers that she was wasting her time doing research on 
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the new topic she was studying at the time of our inter- 
views. Laura recalled that those researchers recommended 
she study instead “power, gender, violence.” In Laura’s 
words, the most intolerant researchers “tend to describe 
themselves as liberal and as more concerned about ‘funda- 
mental’ topics which bring about changes in society.’ The 
assessment of CW lecturer Brigitte on a similar topic was 
no less critical. Regarding her past experience at a research 
center, Brigitte indicated how after some years of working 
in that place she realized that the research work conducted 
there revolved around “a board of male colleagues with the 
sacred cow attitude” When asked to clarify the term “sa- 
cred cow, Brigitte replied emphatically, “it was these people 
who [...] had this attitude of being enlightened males that 
do read and do know.’ Regarding social science research, 
Brigitte exclaimed that “the idea of research” for some re- 
searchers in the country equates to “what the handbook 
says, so the research steps [for those researchers] are one, 
then two, and so on.” She went on, “I don’t know if [by us- 
ing handbooks] they really think they are very good re- 
searchers or if they do it as a way to protect themselves 
from their insecurities.” Brigitte concluded that in some re- 
gions in the country “the level of research is very low over- 
all” 


Regarding academic publishing in Mexico, Laura asserted 
that the institutional pressure for publishing in peer-re- 
viewed journals comes with a caveat. Whereas there might 
be “only one” journal in Mexico academics can submit their 
work to, “there are fifteen journals published [say] in the 
United Kingdom” The “perversity,” in Laura’s view, is that if 
the Mexican researcher’s publication is not written in Eng- 
lish it may not count as a relevant one. Speaking in the 
same general terms, the lecturer carried on: “look at Ameri- 
can academics, [for them] it is an offense if English is not 
spoken in conferences; so if you do not speak English you 
are not visible for publishing, for people to listen to you.” 
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Laura then asked rhetorically, “why is a Latin American 
[researcher] forced to speak English and an American [re- 
searcher] is not forced to speak Spanish?” Laura conceded 
there is resistance from some researchers in Mexico to pub- 
lish texts in English, yet this is a resistance aimed at ques- 
tioning why American researchers must “rule the world.” 
Laura declared afterwards that an academic text written in 
English is not a guarantee of quality. From Laura’s point of 
view, some of the texts written in English “are truly crap.” 
In terms of quality of research as well, CW lecturer Edward 
stated, from an unspecified normative stance, that there are 
researchers in Mexico who work with the same “rigor” as 
researchers in Europe. “The difference” in Edward’s words 
is that, whereas “the majority of researchers in Europe [...] 
work seriously” and “the people who are there making min- 
imum efforts” is a minority, the latter in Mexico “are the 
majority.’ Edward then concluded that the priority assigned 
to “bureaucratic” and “research issues” in European coun- 
tries as opposed to Mexico is different. In the former “less 
emphasis is placed on bureaucratic issues and more on re- 
search,” whereas in Mexico the emphasis is “more bureau- 
cratic than academic.” 


Regarding the social research that is being conducted in 
Mexico in general, lecturer Michael interestingly and reflex- 
ively asserted, “I think we do research having an ideal [no- 
tion] of the world, a political ideal” After this, Michael re- 
marked rather normatively “that [having a political ideal] 
biases or interferes with our gaze.” Michael went on, “I was 
reading [one of] Bauman [‘s books] the other day and then 
I realized that in my research field“ we are getting to a 
point of asking ourselves ‘so, what should drive our scien- 
tific observations?’ [...] In my research field, studies are 
usually carried out with an ideal model of our research ob- 
ject? an “ought-to-be model” in Michael’s words. This re- 
spondent then wondered what to do with a state of affairs 
in his field that he and his peers would consider abnormal 
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and yet has been there for the last decades; “what do I say 
after merely describing that [abnormal] world?” Michael 
wondered, partly frustrated and partly reflexive. In fact, it 
can be said that Michael’s reflexive statements were rather 
an exception in my interviews at both the CW and CMT re- 
gions. In the latter, normative opinions based on unspeci- 
fied standards and non-relativistic assessments of the uni- 
versity, the academic and the social science fields, and the 
diversity of subjects and objects within these fields were 
voiced as well. 


Coherence between one’s political position and one’s 
academic practices “is not convenient for the dominant 
groups in [public] universities,” CMT lecturer Gregory 
pointed out. After some statements about him giving con- 
ferences in private universities linked to Christian religious 
denominations, Gregory told me about his views and scep- 
ticism towards those universities as follows: “[t]hey are elit- 
ist, [...], many [upper-class] youngsters attend courses there 
because they have nothing else to do, because they just 
want a degree to continue the chain of domination that 
comes from their parents, who have the best jobs; so they 
do networking to keep up that world [...], a world of domi- 
nation, of negotiating job posts to get to the top of power.’ 
Going beyond the university field, CMT lecturer Angela 
pointed out that people in Mexico “do not know how to live 
democratically” From Angela’s perspective, “we have a 
country which is still authoritarian, [it is] based not on the 
experts’ authority but on the authoritarian’s authority” The 
respondent went on and stated, “Mexico does not have that 
tradition [of democracy], it does not have that tradition 
anywhere, including in academia. You can see that in this 
university and its totally centralized and vertical structure.” 

Regarding social science research in the country, Angela 
not only conceded that there was a separation between em- 
pirical and theoretical approaches, as suggested by my ex- 
plicit question on the matter, she also pointed out that such 
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separation “happens a lot” and it “is the worst mistake [...]. 
The empirically oriented researchers, from Angela’s per- 
spective, “do what Bourdieu calls ‘mere empiricism’ ” As 
for empirically-oriented researchers as well, CMT lecturer 
Daphne stated, “even Bourdieu says that the best [empiri- 
cal] intentions can also produce bad sociology, and that is 
true.” In Daphne’s non-relativistic view, the level of theoret- 
ical knowledge of some researchers is “bad, bad,’ as their 
knowledge is not updated and “the community is not really 
interested in that.” Daphne also exclaimed how she was 
sternly asked by colleagues “what is the point of your 
philosophical disquisitions when there is so much poverty 
in the country?” Daphne concluded that her colleagues “are 
inclined towards empirical research,’ and some of them “ig- 
nore theory, and if they know about it, it is only about 
Marxist theory, outdated Marxist theory, not Wallerstein’s 
Marxism, for example.” From a sympathetic stance towards 
Marxism, and a relatively unspecified normative position, 
CMT lecturer Suzanne asserted that “many streams” that 
“dominate” Mexico’s educational and social science fields 
“are “implicitly conservative”; more importantly, the “think- 
ing” in those streams both “does not assume itself as con- 
servative” and eventually “does harm in educational terms.” 
Suzanne explained that such a kind of thinking in the coun- 
try is “based on this idea about ‘coming from a Marxist 
background and then overcoming it and then overcoming 
structural functionalism and creating a new vision that is 
superior to the former.’ ” However, despite this “supposed 
overcoming of Marxism [and] structural functionalism, 
Suzanne stated resolutely, “they are still positivistic,’ be- 
cause “some people [...] cite some authors and not others, 
so if you leave aside Marxism it is very clear, isn’t it? 
[Those people say] ‘why read it [Marxism] if it is out of 
fashion and has been superseded?’ ” 


Critical, and through statements whose normative basis 
was left untold as well, lecturer Joseph noted during our in- 
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terview that “sociologists are very anti-social” because “we 
do not know how to cohabitate, we barely trust each other. 
If the authority [department head] calls for a meeting to 
discuss work issues, only two out of ten staff members at- 
tend the meeting [...]. Some lecturers [...] do not look for- 
ward to creating a community.’ Joseph’s colleague Peter did 
not refer to a sociological community, yet expressed a series 
of non-relativistic and normative assessments regarding so- 
cieties and social science research abroad. While explaining 
to me why he decided to go to a “western” country to study 
his research subject, Peter noted briefly and somewhat sar- 
castically that he did not go to Central America to conduct 
the same type of research because the type of research sub- 
jects he studies have been “killed” in that region. After this 
Peter switched his geographical focus and told me about 
some of his experiences with researchers from a specific 
European country. Those European researchers, the respon- 
dent indicated, “are specialized on single topics, they are 
specialists on childhood, or this or that; so if you talk to 
them about a general social subject they know nothing.” 
From Peter’s unspecified normative perspective, “the ad- 
vantage we have here [in Mexico] is that our explanations 
are more totalitarian”, more general. We are [also] ad- 
vanced in the methodological field, in how we represent 
and process knowledge.” Peter concluded emphatically, “we 
ended up teaching [those] researchers!” 


Interventionist-prescriptive views and morally-sensitive 
statements 


Some of the respondents in the CMT region not only ex- 
pressed non-relativistic judgments and unspecified norma- 
tive statements, they also shared with me interventionist- 
prescriptive views (Kalleberg 2010) on academia and society 
in general. After touching critically upon a type of “office- 
staff Marxist” scholars as individuals who “step aside when 
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it comes to criticize or protest,’ CMT lecturer Gregory men- 
tioned the type of “fighter-Marxist” scholar. The respondent 
then explained, “you have to write with bases, with founda- 
tions, convinced of what you write and being consistent 
with what you write.” He carried on, “some people follow 
me even if they do not know me because they can see I 
have kept my political-ideological position, instead of 
putting it aside, as many authors and researchers have 
done.’ For Gregory this coherence between a person’s polit- 
ical activism and their intellectual position is crucial and 
tells about a person’s level of professional commitment. 
Similarly, though without explicitly mentioning Marxism, 
CMT lecturer Joseph noted during our interview that it is 
usual to find social science publications based more on “dis- 
course” than on “research” and that, for Joseph, “is a mis- 
take in the social sciences.” In this respondent’s perspective, 
“[w]e would have to generate theories that explain and al- 
low us to overcome conditions of poverty, domination, 
etcetera.” From an opposite and indeed normative stance, 
CMT lecture Angela touched critically upon the same mat- 
ters and stated unambiguously, “Latin American thought is 
too politicized [...] there is no difference between sociologi- 
cal thought and political thought; it is very value-laden [...]; 
Latin American thought mixes the [political and sociologi- 
cal] fields up [...], the fields are stuck to each other.” 


In addition to the explicit statements on the “ethical” 
(Daphne) or “political” (Michael) orientation of their educa- 
tional backgrounds, the respondents in both the CW and 
the CMT regions also expressed judgments based on un- 
specified notions of morals, or ethical “problems” (Abend 
2006; Faille 2011, 2014). When asked about authorities in 
academia, CW lecturer Laura told me that in older genera- 
tions authority was acquired by holding “moral leadership” 
and by “having leadership in teaching” and a long academic 
career. Laura then noted that academic authority in current 
generations is instead acquired by technical means, that is, 
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it is based on whether the individual has a doctoral or post- 
doctoral degree, experience as visiting academic, publica- 
tions and membership in the country’s National System of 
Researchers’. Later on however, while referring to specific 
individuals working in academia as heads of institutions, 
Laura insisted emphatically that whereas some of those 
heads might have “administrative authority,’ they do not 
have “moral authority,’ hence she “cannot respect them as 
honest persons.” 


CMT lecturer Suzanne did not refer to a scholar’s moral 
authority, but she shared with me her ethically-sensitive as- 
sessment on teaching practices. Suzanne started by describ- 
ing the productivity-based salary incentives of scholars in 
the country as “a world of problems” and as “a sort of new 
credentialism.” Suzanne explained: “if you get the [proper] 
credentials, they give you points, [which mean] a salary in- 
crease [...] of fifty, sixty or up to one hundred ten per cent 
over your monthly salary.” The problem for Suzanne was 
the negative impact of these productivity-based incentives 
on teaching. Although Suzanne granted some validity to re- 
search-based university teaching, she also stated disapprov- 
ingly, “I may be researching workers in factory X, so I as- 
sign my students homework related to this research topic.” 
Immediately after this, instead of touching upon the plagia- 
rism issues that I was expecting the respondent to address, 
Suzanne noted how that research-based teaching is “a limi- 
tation, [...] a flaw” because, she declared vaguely, “ethical 
and other issues are involved.” 


The morally-sensitive statements by CMT lecturer Joseph 
regarding academic practices were more explicit. After his 
normative remarks on the lack of a scholarly community 
among sociologists, Joseph also touched upon salary issues 
and dubious practices among peers. “We have a low salary” 
Joseph noted, “but if we prove that we are productive, we 
get salary incentives.” He carried on, “some [lecturers] 
cheat, they may publish an article with the title ‘biography’, 
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then another article with the title ‘life history’ and another 
one with ‘case study, ” According to Joseph these authors 
“only change the first paragraph” and then they have “three 
different publications.” For Joseph that situation “has gener- 
ated a productivity that is only apparent.’ Joseph went on 
and referred to parallel problems in teaching. Keeping up 
his critical tone, Joseph pointed out “I may have a heavy 
work load with several courses [to teach], but I can say, 
‘let’s put the students from these two courses together so I 
lecture only once. ” After this Joseph stated unequivocally, 
“that is an immoral act.” 


The aim of this section is obviously not to evaluate the 
veracity of the lecturers’ educational experiences and the 
external or internal validity of their academic-professional 
views and assessments. What I want to note here instead, in 
exclusively analytical terms, is the consistency that can be 
observed, from a group perspective, between the past uni- 
versity backgrounds of the sociology lecturers and their 
professional views and stances as social science scholars in 
21° century Mexico. The consistency can be observed in 
three types of continuities. The “ethical” sense that Daphne 
pointed out when recalling her university experiences; an 
ethical sense or drive that could also be inferred from the 
Marxist and non-Marxist interventionist and prescriptive 
university backgrounds of other lecturers, which seems to 
have a coherent continuation in the morally- or ethically- 
sensitive judgements expressed by some of the respondents. 
A similar consistency can be observed between the type of 
“political” postgraduate training that Michael highlighted, 
which other lecturers implicitly referred to, and both the 
openly political and the explicit or implicit socially-engaged 
professional stances that the majority of sociology lecturers 
in the CW and CMT regions conveyed. More cautiously I 
also want to point out an apparent continuity that could be 
observed between the “orthodox” (Marxist) university back- 
ground some of the lecturers stressed — a type of back- 
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ground that seemingly revolved around the teaching of pu- 
tatively correct ways for changing reality (e.g. Joseph) as 
well as correct ways of behaving in such reality (e.g. 
Michael) - and the non-relativistic and rather categorical 
judgements that many of the interviewees expressed about 
apparently inappropriate realities or wrong behaviours in 
the social and academic fields. 


Except for the prescriptive views that only some lectur- 
ers in the CMT region expressed, these continuities were 
observed in both groups of case studies, that is, in the indi- 
vidual case studies located in the apparently conservative 
(CW) region as well as the individual cases located in the 
seemingly more liberal (CMT) region. Taking into account 
this threefold continuity in both regions, it can be said that 
the academic-professional profiles of the sociologists inter- 
viewed in the CW and CMT regions does not necessarily 
appear in crisis or adrift (cf. Castafieda 2004; Stavenhagen 
2012; Martuccelli 2014), but conveys instead the prevalence 
of a soundly coherent professional profile, one based con- 
sistently on socially and politically-engaged stances; (non- 
relativistic) evaluative views of social realities; (undefined) 
normative positionings; as well as explicit or implicit ethi- 
cal/moral professional sensibilities, professional traits that 
are consonant with the lecturers’ educational experiences 
and academic training. As noted above, however, the inter- 
view statements above can represent no more than that, in- 
terview statements expressed in situ by sociologists who 
kindly agreed to be interviewed not only as research sub- 
jects but also, and more importantly, as experts, as critical 
thinkers reading and pondering social, cultural, political 
and economic realities. In this sense, what can an empirical 
analysis of the sociological texts authored by the respon- 
dents tell us further about their sociological rationalities? 


SOCIOLOGIES: MULTIPLE ANALYTICAL FOCI AND 
REFORMIST DISCOURSES 
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This section addresses the “omni-thematic” (Martuccelli 
2014: 385-6) sociologies produced by the scholars whose 
university training and professional sensibilities have been 
discussed above. It describes the persistent types of criti- 
cism, normativeness, prescriptiveness and dichotomic logics 
found across the actual sociological texts authored by the 
CW and CMT sociology lecturers. To complement the 
methodological notes pointed out in the chapter’s introduc- 
tion, I account next for the methodological parameters and 
choices that led the analysis of these texts. 


Even though the methodological approach of this re- 
search was not substantiated on tenets of objectivist knowl- 
edge and statistical representativeness, issues regarding the 
sampling of sociological texts from the CW and CMT lec- 
turers were not underestimated. Having adequate sampling 
criteria while selecting the sociological writings to be ana- 
lyzed” was crucial to avoiding the possibility of biasing the 
selection by choosing a priori only those texts that would 
have more likely proved a relation between religious and 
sociological discourses. Drawing on a set of sampling crite- 


ria: “year of publication,’* “individual significance””’ and 


“randomness,” a series of iterative analyses was carried out 
upon sixty-four texts that comprised from three to eight 
texts per lecturer’’. As done with the transcripts from the 
interviews with sociology lecturers, the analyses of socio- 
logical texts was modelled upon Mason’s three types of 
data reading: literal, interpretive and reflective (2002: 148- 
150), as well as Jager’s “surface,” “rhetorical” and “ideologi- 
cal” stages in discourse analysis (2001: 55-6). The first analy- 
sis consisted of a surface or literal reading to identify the 
most frequent explicit ideas and statements within and 
across the texts. Frequent ideas in single texts were tar- 
geted, regardless of their specific location within the text — 
either in the introduction, discussion/analysis or conclu- 
sions. Frequent ideas across texts were located as well, re- 
gardless of the texts’ main themes. This reading constituted 
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an elementary content-analysis exercise (Silverman 1993: 
59; see also Faille 2011, 2014). The second stage consisted of 
interpretive readings that yielded the initial codes or cate- 
gories by which sets of frequent ideas and statements were 
classified. The third stage consisted of further interpretive 
and reflective readings that produced a more comprehen- 
sive account of the lecturers’ sociological discourses and 
the “discourse-specific assumptions” (Fairclough 2003: 58) 
or the underlying “ideological” notions (Jager 2001: 56; see 
also Gouldner 1971: 29-30; Mulkay 1993; Abend 2018) in 
their observable statements. 


Having accounted for the methodological parameters 
that oriented data collection and data analysis, a caveat has 
to be made. Citing explicitly the sampled texts of the CW 
and CMT lecturers, mostly published works, would have 
doubtless equated to a full, if indirect, disclosure of the re- 
spondent’s identities. Referring verbatim to the contents in 
the individual output of CW and CMT lecturers, without ci- 
tations, would have decreased the risk of disclosure only 
slightly, as the author’s research interests and profile could 
have been likely inferred. Similarly, verbatim descriptions 
of the broader “research themes” addressed collectively by 
CW and CMT lecturers could have posed the risk of unveil- 
ing institutional research agendas and, as a result, the insti- 
tutional affiliation of the respondents and their personal 
identities. However, an analysis of the disciplinary dis- 
courses produced by the professionals above could clearly 
not proceed without an empirical examination of the tex- 
tual discourses these professionals have actually created. To 
solve this methodological dilemma, the sections below refer 
to the contents of single-author texts and aggregated texts, 
without specifying the authors’ fictional names. The discur- 
sive assumptions of the total set of sampled texts are also 
presented and discussed through accurate, though necessar- 
ily general, descriptions. 
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Descriptive and critical contents 


In terms of explicit “themes” (Jager 2001: 55) and analyti- 
cal subjects, the first content analyses suggested from the 
outset that the group of sociological texts described above 
comprised a thematic individual variability. Although this 
thematic variability was relatively higher in the single-au- 
thor texts by the lecturers in the CMT region, single-author 
texts from both the CW and the CMT regions tended to 
cover a variety of social and political institutions as well as 
a relatively broad range of social, political and cultural phe- 
nomena. An expectedly greater thematic diversity was 
found when the texts were aggregated per region as well. 
The groups of texts collected from each of the targeted re- 
gions focused on a heterogeneous range of micro and 
macro empirical subjects (Martuccelli 2014; cf. Stavenhagen 
2012). In addition to these explicit thematic diversities, rela- 
tively constant concepts not directly related to the text’s 
main foci were found as well, not only across groups of 
texts by the same single author but also across aggregated 
texts by different authors. Regarding recurring terms in sin- 
gle-author texts, it soon became evident that two kinds of 
recurrent concepts were observable. In some of these texts, 
concepts with an exclusively descriptive function such as 
“belief? “law,” or “distance” were found frequently. In other 
single-author texts concepts such as “domination,” “democ- 
racy,’ “equity” and “social problem” (Abend 2006; Faille 
2011) were consistently referred to, usually to address sub- 
jects, objects and events in a critical fashion. Parallel types 
of concepts were consistently found across sets of aggre- 
gated texts by different authors from the same region. For 
instance, concepts such as “diversity” and “tradition” were 
mentioned frequently to describe past or present situations 
and phenomena. In other textual aggregates, frequent con- 
cepts such as “power” and “neoliberalism” (Abend 2006: 24) 
were included in statements that conveyed explicit critical 
views. 
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In fact, the “surface” patterns found in the sampled texts 
not only consisted of recurrent ideas or concepts per se, but 
of types or styles (Jager 2001) of statements which resem- 
bled the binary types of concepts above — descriptive and 
critical. Regarding single-author texts for instance, consis- 
tent narrative-style statements that carefully accounted for 
subjects and events in a chronological and descriptive fash- 
ion were observed. In another set of single-author texts, it 
was not necessarily narratives-style statements what was 
found but statements related to nominal classifications of 
subjects and objects. In sets of texts by different authors, 
the descriptive type of statements was consistently ob- 
served as well. In one of these textual aggregates, the de- 
scriptive load of the texts was aimed at conveying or re- 
telling theories and theorizations from classic thinkers in 
the social sciences. 


Statements with an explicitly critical load were located 
across different-author aggregates as well. Resembling the 
type of non-relativistic professional judgements discussed 
in the section above, the critical passages included not only 
critical assessments but also particularly stern and non-rel- 
ativistic critical assertions. In one of the texts for instance, 
Mexican society as a whole is qualified as bigoted in a 
rather categorical way. Statements in another text literally 
blame, without much ado, a single phenomenon as basically 
the only cause of complex social events. Lacking a focused 
account, a few lines in another text finger-point to what is 
to be taken as the most tragic event in human history. A 
paragraph in another text notes that globalization is a fiend. 
A putative lack of national, humanist and civic orientations 
in the educational field is decried in another text. Similarly, 
statements in another text not only mention but condemn 
explicitly the lack of environmental principles and respect 
for nature among society's upper classes. Regardless of ex- 
plicit thematic variability, this type of critical-statement 
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pattern in the texts was made clearer in subsequent analy- 
ses. 


Reformist sociological discourses 


After the basic content analysis above, the examination 
of sociological discourses moved on to a stage in which a 
series of categories or codes was constructed by focusing 
on the whole set of texts from the CW and CMT regions. 
The empirical material in these analyses was both the ex- 
plicit or observable ideas and sentences in and across the 
texts, as well as the latters’ underlying statements or ideo- 
logical assumptions on “what is” or “can be [...] the case” as 
well as “what is good or desirable” (Fairclough 2003: 55-6; 
see also Jager 2001: 56). Based on these analytical exercises, 
four discursive characteristics, related indeed to the inter- 
view statements and literal analysis above, were observed: 
exclusivist socio-political criticism; fuzzy and thorough pre- 
scriptiveness; common-sense normativeness; and di- 
chotomic-asymmetric logics. 


Exclusivist socio-political criticism 


In his comparative analysis of peer-reviewed sociological 
articles published in Mexico and the United States, Abend 
(2006) found that whereas ten percent of the sociological ar- 
ticles published in American journals contained what could 
be classified as “value judgements” (2006: 22-4), eighty per- 
cent of the articles sampled from Mexican journals con- 
tained this type of statements. The value judgments found 
in the sampled texts from both the CW and CMT regions 
suggest a particular kind of “extra-disciplinary” (Bruce 
2002) judgement. These judgments contain explicit criticism 
on what are implicitly or explicitly portrayed as relevant or 
urgent political and social issues. Although this discursive 
characteristic was relatively apparent since the literal 
analyses above were conducted, the analyses carried out 
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during the interpretive stage resulted in a clearer view of 
these critical contents. Firstly, the criticism on social and 
political issues seems to be “exclusive” across the majority 
of the texts, in the sense of being comparatively the only or 
the most emphatic type of critical content conveyed by the 
authors. A few exceptions aside”, parallel critical ideas, re- 
marks or commentaries on the scholarly literature cited in 
the text - whether other scholars’ theoretical approaches, 
conceptual choices or methodological procedures — are 
comparatively brief, peripheral, or absent across the texts. 
In addition to such an exclusivity, the socially/politically- 
engaged criticism in and across the texts appears based 
upon generalist or common-sense assumptions of what 
“ought to be” (Kelleberg 2010: 189) in the dimensions of so- 
cial reality addressed by the authors. In other words, the 
criticism was not necessarily based upon specific and ex- 
plicit critical-sociology disciplinary approaches (e.g. Butler 
2010; Habermas 1994; Santos 2016; Sayer 2000; cf. Turner 
2010), or critical “schools” in the social sciences (e.g. 
Gonzalez Casanova 1972; Horkheimer and Adorno 2002; 
Mills 2000; Althusser 2014). Granted, the critical texts au- 
thored by the CMT lecturer who described himself as Marx- 
ist appear based on Marxist critical tenets. Similarly, the 
texts written by the few lecturers above who referred some- 
how to their sympathies towards Marxist perspectives also 
appear based on implicitly Marxist readings of social reality 
and resulting social ills. However, the majority of the criti- 
cal passages across the sampled texts did not appear embed- 
ded in any critical theoretical/sociological perspective in 
particular. As part of the texts’ introductions, analyses, cen- 
tral assertions and/or conclusions, these critical statements 
ranged from mild to strong generalist value judgements on 
a broad spectrum of social and/or political phenomena 
deemed pressing, urgent or significant. 


One of the sampled texts, for instance, conveys on the 
one hand a detailed descriptive account of a particular em- 
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pirical subject and, on the other hand, reproaches unam- 
biguously the vanishing of local customs based not on a 
particular theoretical reading of society or a specific con- 
ceptual debate, but on a generalist assumption of contem- 
porary societies being exclusively concerned about prag- 
matic ends. A text on social and urban phenomena refers to 
relevant literature on the matter yet directs its criticism and 
warnings towards state authorities and their putative lack 
of involvement in the empirical matters addressed by the 
author. Another text cites scholarly literature on gender 
and particular institutions; the critical statements across the 
document do not question that literature though, but de- 
nounce instead a situation the author describes as a perva- 
sive social ill. In another text, criticism towards some schol- 
ars can be read in some lines; however, the text’s conclusive 
remarks criticize, significantly more strongly, the relation of 
dependence between a specific social activity and its politi- 
cal context, a dependence the paper portrays as anomalous 
and unmistakably detrimental for the proper development 
of the activity itself. Accounts by historians on a particular 
type of individual subjects can be read in one of the sam- 
pled papers as well; the paper, though, does not present a 
critical discussion of that literature but criticizes instead 
what are taken as the deplorable social conditions and hos- 
tile political circumstances which, according to the author, 
surround the aforementioned type of individual subject. 


Fuzzy and thorough prescriptiveness 


In the section above I present evidence of the interven- 
tionist-prescriptive views expressed by some of the sociol- 
ogy lecturers in the CMT region during our semi-structured 
interviews. The interpretive analyses of texts suggest that 
the sociology lecturers’ prescriptive views are not only a 
relatively commonplace oral occurrence, but also a com- 
monplace constituent of the lecturers’ written sociological 
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thinking. Resembling to some extent the pattern observed 
in the interview data, statements coded as prescriptive were 
slightly more frequent in the texts from the CMT region 
than those found in texts from the CW region. These state- 
ments in the sampled texts range from relatively specific in- 
structions for solving particular problems — without discus- 
sions of feasibility (Sayer 2000: 158-69) — to rather general 
though resolute suggestions for attaining, achieving or con- 
structing vaguely defined “better” realities. Regarding the 
latter, for instance, one of the sampled texts points out un- 
ambiguously why a prevalent value in society today has to 
be transformed into another value that would yield better 
social benefits. Another text touches upon old conditions 
that have to be improved and new elements that have to be 
introduced in society in general. Interestingly, a passage in 
another text points out explicitly a social change that must 
be introduced not in Mexico but in contemporary societies 
around the globe”. An author in another text openly points 
out that one of the reasons the text was written was for the 
solution of a set of problems in the country. In general 
statements, another sampled text literally endorses not only 
the prescriptive but also the interventionist role of the so- 
cial sciences in Mexico. 


Prescriptiveness in the sense of specific instructions on 
particular subjects was found more often than not paired 
with the above type of generalist prescriptiveness. For in- 
stance, one of the sampled text notes with precision a series 
of activities that must be carried out as well as the princi- 
ples that must be upheld in order to solve the main social 
problem the text addresses. Another text points to how a 
specific sub-field of social reality must be transformed ac- 
cording to a social-philosophical principle in particular, and 
how specific material elements and conditions within the 
above sub-field must be transformed accordingly. One of 
the sampled documents points to the greater goals that a 
specific group of subjects must target, the series of activities 
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that must be completed for those goals to be attained, as 
well as some of the precise places where those activities 
should be carried out. Similarly, another text points out ex- 
plicitly the abstract and concrete ends that a particular sub- 
field within the educational milieu must strive for. In fact, 
greater goals and ends constituted another pattern in the 
data set. 


Common-sense normativeness 


The two types of prescriptiveness above were not base- 
less. Evidence of normative thinking was found consistently 
across the sampled texts. This was a normativeness of a par- 
ticular kind. It was soon evident at this stage of my data 
analysis that the relative absence of critical-sociology 
frameworks that would have otherwise accounted for the 
socio-political critical contents described above appeared 
related to a parallel type of disciplinary normativeness 
whose specific groundings were apparently taken for 
granted as well. Unlike authors such as Aguilar (1995), 
Abend (2006), Giménez (1995) or indeed Bruce (2000; see 
also Turner 2010), Iam qualifying such normativeness as 
“disciplinary” because its nominal frequency and compara- 
tive intensity within and across the sampled texts turned 
out to be an almost standardized characteristic across the 
texts from both the CW and the CMT regions. This finding 
is also consonant with Michael’s reflexive statements about 
the normativity in his research field. The “ought-to-be 
model” that this respondent sees prevailing in his field and 
his own research works can indeed be described as a gener- 
alized type of occurrence, at least across the sampled texts 
from the CW and CMT sociology departments. Such a gen- 
eralized normativeness can also be interpreted as parallel to 
the unspoken criteria of the good or the ideal in the norma- 
tive opinions and assessments that the lecturers consis- 
tently expressed face-to-face during our interviews. This 
leads to the second particular finding regarding the texts’ 
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normativeness. The type of normativeness across the whole 
set of texts was not necessarily unspecified but appeared 
grounded on generalist, and to some extent vague princi- 
ples. Assessments or judgments of social objects, subjects, 
events and actions in the texts usually rested on either tacit 
or explicit social and/or political values, principles or tele- 
ologies whose specific theoretical grounding, sociopolitical 
desirability, moral-political appropriateness and actual fea- 
sibility (Sayer 2000) seemed self-evident or part of common 
sense, and were therefore discussed only briefly or by- 
passed altogether in the majority of texts. 


The term “democracy” that was mentioned in the section 
above as one of the concepts some texts frequently referred 
to is featured additionally in some of the sampled texts not 
merely as a descriptive or critical concept but as a socio-po- 
litical tenet or a teleological principle whose specific 
grounding, desirability, moral adequacy or feasibility were 
minimally discussed if not overlooked altogether (Krotz 
1994; cf. Castafieda 2004: 169-71; 185-88). In the concluding 
remarks of one of the sampled texts, some characteristics of 
the specific social subject the author analyzed are re-stated 
together with a particular social condition that the author 
puts forward without much ado as “necessary” for all indi- 
viduals in contemporary societies. In another text a particu- 
lar type of empirical heterogeneity is observed in a specific 
social milieu and is also presented as a condition for a social 
evolution, which is explicitly mentioned, though not ac- 
counted for in the text either. In another text the author 
states that instances of justice are absent in a specific area 
of contemporary societies, yet no focused account of the 
author’s notion of justice is presented. Another document 
in the sample stresses the autonomy that two social milieus 
must have with regard to each other. Yet the author ex- 
pands minimally on the socio-political desirability of such 
an autonomy, its theoretical grounding, moral-political ap- 
propriateness and actual feasibility. 
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Some of the texts not only touched upon a single “com- 
monsense” normative value, but a series of self-evident nor- 
mative tenets. Two specific types of social values, for in- 
stance, are explicitly mentioned in one of the sampled texts; 
those two values are briefly compared against a third type 
of value that is deemed undesirable; no account, definition, 
justification or discussion of the former two is presented in 
the text however. Another text describes as desirable not 
only a principle of heterogeneity, like one of the texts 
above, but also other socio-political tenets such as liberty. 
Moreover, “democracy” in this text figures as the greater 
teleology that the social-political tenets above contribute to 
in an apparently direct, uncomplicated fashion, as the text 
does not expand on the actual and the desirable relations 
among the set of tenets. A normative idea of development 
and a notion of collective wellbeing is another set of nor- 
mative principles found in a text, without further specifica- 
tions. Principles such as people’s happiness and a humanist 
drive in society are pointed out in another text, without re- 
spective accounts or normative focused discussions. In yet 
another text an idea of social participation, people’s safety, 
and even a kind of national cohesion are explicitly men- 
tioned as larger sociopolitical aims upon which other activi- 
ties should be organized; a discussion on the societal justifi- 
cation, practical viability or ethical adequacy of the three 
aforementioned goals is neither developed nor touched 
upon. 

The texts sampled from the CW and CMT sociology lec- 
turers’ outputs certainly differ in terms of the most urgent 
or relevant social and/or political value, principle or teleo- 
logical tenet that should prevail or be implemented in soci- 
ety, or in specific societal dimensions. However what the 
sample of texts above does suggest is that the sociological 
discourses in/by the sociology lecturers from both the CW 
and CMT regions are consistently based not only upon an 
“exclusivist” socio-political criticism and detailed and fuzzy 
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types of prescriptiveness, but also on an associated assump- 
tion about their research and academic work necessarily 
contributing to fulfilling social and/or political ideals or to 
materializing sociopolitical teleological goals, be it democ- 
racy, heterogeneity, independence between societal dimen- 
sions, wellbeing or people’s happiness. As a generalized as- 
sumption proper, the above ideals and goals appear as self- 
evident or common-sense, and seemingly require no further 
discussion. 


Dichotomic-asymmetric logics 

In a publication on “sociological dualisms” I came across 
while doing fieldwork in Mexico — not part of the sampled 
texts discussed above - the author, a Mexican social scien- 
tist, asserts, “[l]et’s say, metaphorically, that sciences are 
from earth, not from heaven or hell; [let’s say,] though, 
those earthly creatures that do science can reach heaven or 
hell. Thus, dualism is a limit that sciences have to admit.’ 
The author goes on, “[...] all sociological thought that ig- 
nores the celestial or diabolic choices of actors deserves to 
be called natural, and that which takes for granted those 
choices may be called cultural” (Hernandez Prado 1999: 
501). This passage is interesting in at least two ways. Firstly, 
the author concedes that sciences are an “earthly” or mun- 
dane enterprise; however, he chooses two explicitly reli- 
gious metaphors to describe the social sciences, that is, 
“heaven” and “hell, and “the celestial” and “diabolic.” Sec- 
ondly these religious metaphors are explicitly dualistic, and 
apparently asymmetric as well. Not only the “sociological 
dualisms” or “natural” and “cultural” sociologies the author 
discusses seem to be described in terms of a value-laden ei- 
ther/or asymmetric dichotomy - “heaven” or “hell” - but 
also the author’s “natural” type of sociology is described as 
one that, mistakenly it seems, overlooks the individuals’ 
agency; an agency described in seemingly value-laden 
terms also, as “celestial or diabolic.” The second part of the 
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book will expand on the causal relations between sociologi- 
cal “dualisms” and religious discourses. This section aims at 
a simpler objective: to describe the prevalence of asymmet- 
ric dichotomies and dichotomic-asymmetric logics in the 
sampled texts from the CW and CMT regions. 


Dichotomies that might be described as symmetric were 
found in the sampled texts from the two regions. These di- 
chotomies were rather descriptive and merely pointed out 
two equally relevant and associated social realities or two 
equally significant parts or components of a specific social 
reality. This type of dichotomies was found for instance in 
passages about the rural and the urban, the traditional and 
the modern, or the theoretical and the empirical, whether 
applied to socio-geographical entities, specific social events, 
distinctive groups of subjects, or different instances of 
knowledge. However, this sub-section does not focus on the 
above type of dichotomies — ubiquitous classifications that 
may be found in any social science discipline and its dis- 
courses — it pays instead special attention to the type of 
asymmetric dichotomies highlighted in the previous para- 
graph. This second type of dichotomies in the sampled texts 
ranged from discursive instances that imply a “mild separa- 
tion” between the two sides or elements of a binary frame, 
to references that entail an irreconcilable “rupture” between 
two related elements, and/or an explicit sense of “one-sid- 
edness,’ whether desirable or disadvantageous, in a binary 
relation. Regarding mild asymmetries, one of the sampled 
texts points to, for instance, the gradually increasing dis- 
tance between the meanings diffused by a type of social in- 
stitution and the meanings that individuals appropriate 
from that type of institution. Another text notes explicitly a 
series of value-laden binary classifications of social reality 
and then, unsurprisingly, assesses the effects of those classi- 
fications as detrimental for society. In more abstract terms, 
another text notes how two oppositional forces in society 
are found not only co-existing in a harmonious relation but 
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also in a permanent unbalanced struggle. Another text dis- 
tinguishes between groups/aggregates and individuals in a 
specific empirical dimension, and then points to how the 
actions of the latter are more relevant than those attributed 
to the former. Similarly, another text distinguishes between 
specific types of public and private institutions in society 
and then expands on the undesirable performance and ef- 
fects of the public institutions. In another text, two kinds of 
cultures are addressed and described in general terms as a 
strong culture subjugating a weaker one. Another text dis- 
tinguishes from the outset two opposite types of thinking in 
society; it then uses that binary frame to structure the con- 
tent of the remaining sections. This type of “structural” di- 
chotomous occurrence leads to the second relevant finding. 


The texts from the CW and CMT regions not only in- 
cluded or mentioned discreet dichotomies frequently, they 
also relied on dichotomic-asymmetric logics. The text above 
that points out and assesses value-laden binary classifica- 
tions of social reality also draws on a value-laden di- 
chotomy to define one part of the empirical subject that 
was analyzed. The above text that describes the distance be- 
tween the meanings of individuals and the meanings of an 
institution also draws on win-lose type of statements to de- 
scribe some parts of the empirical situation under study. 
Another sampled text not only touches upon but expands 
on a series of before-after events in a particular instance of 
social reality, while implicitly assessing the later events as 
positive and desirable”. As the latter observation suggests, 
another key finding regarding dichotomies was the key role 
that the asymmetry in the dichotomy, or across the di- 
chotomic logics, plays in the structuring of normative as- 
sessments and critical statements in the texts. This and 
other relations between the discursive patterns are dis- 
cussed below. 


Interrelated patterns 
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The asymmetric dichotomies and the dichotomic logics 
above were often displayed together with normative assess- 
ments, socio-political critical statements or both. More im- 
portantly, the asymmetry in the dichotomy/dichotomic log- 
ics seemed to play a key structuring role in the articulation 
of the author’s value judgments and critical assertions. For 
instance, public types of institutions are deemed positive 
and desirable in one of the texts partly because they are 
unilaterally and critically compared, in a reduced binary 
frame, against private types of institutions that are con- 
versely deemed detrimental and undesirable. The nominal 
binary classification of a strong versus a weak culture in 
one of the papers, as mentioned above, transforms easily, 
and almost automatically, into an asymmetric dichotomic 
judgment about a harmfully strong culture against an inno- 
cently weak one. Mentioned in the previous subsection as 
well, the text that compares and assesses positively two 
types of values over a third type that is implicitly taken as 
undesirable, seems to draw not only on a binary classifica- 
tion of values but also on an asymmetric logic that, intrinsi- 
cally it seems, attributes desirability or correctness to one 
single side of the dichotomy as opposed to, and because of, 
the undesirability and impropriety of the opposite side. 
Moreover, the texts that have been discussed above and 
pointed out negative or positive evaluations of one single 
side of a dichotomy or binary frame, did not point out or 
suggest in the slightest the possibility of the “negative” side 
of the dichotomy becoming, or being interpreted as, the 
“positive” or “less negative,’ and vice-versa — a non-rela- 
tivism that could also be observed in the dualistic categori- 
cal statements expressed by the lecturers during our inter- 
views”. Critical realist Andrew Sayer (1992: 62; 2000: 55), 
apparently based on Durkheimian anthropologist Mary 
Douglas (1986), calls this a reinforcing “leakage of meaning” 
that can take place in sets of parallel dichotomic concepts 
(e.g., thought-action, mental-material, mind-body) in which 
the value-laden oppositional relation of a single dichotomy 
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(e.g. the one opposing “thought” to “action”) reinforces the 
value-laden oppositional associations of coetaneous di- 
chotomies (e.g. those contrasting the “mental” with the 
“material”, or “mind” with “body”) and, by extension, sub- 
stantiates a general(izable) asymmetric-dichotomic think- 
ing. 

In addition to the one-sidedness that seems to leap from 
the texts’ asymmetric-dichotomic content to the texts’ 
(non-relativistic) judgments, another pair of discursive fea- 
tures that seems to operate in tandem is the theoretical/dis- 
ciplinary groundlessness of the socio-political criticism 
above and the apparently self-explanatory or common- 
sense nature of the implicit or explicit values, principles 
and teleologies that substantiate the normative statements 
and “insinuations” (Jager 2001: 55) in the lecturers’ texts. 
The silence of the texts regarding the conceptual, theoreti- 
cal or disciplinary substantiation of the authors’ socio-polit- 
ical criticisms seems to reinforce the silence of the texts on 
the alternatives, feasibility and ethical adequacy of the au- 
thors’ assumed normative tenets, and their resulting nor- 
mative statements. And this is perhaps linked as well to the 
vagueness and fuzziness that can be equally observed in the 
prescriptive content of some of the sampled texts. 


PROFESSIONAL REFORMIST SOCIOLOGIES 


It is not my intention to qualify the interrelated patterns 
above as disciplinary gaps. What I want to remark instead 
is the epistemological consistency that the thematically-di- 
verse sociological texts above present from a collective 
viewpoint. Not all the sociological texts that have been pre- 
viously discussed would meet Kalleberg’s (2010: 192) pro- 
democracy process of “opinion and will formation” that so- 
cial scientists arguably must engage with, that is documen- 
tation or explanations of social realities followed by a 
“normative evaluation” of those realities and then a ratio- 
nal, i.e. normative and descriptive debate on “what to do or 
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not do” (2010: 193-4). As noted previously, the texts from 
the CW region were not particularly strong in terms of 
fuzzy or thorough prescriptive contents. But regardless of 
prescriptiveness, the textual samples above show a remark- 
able internal consistency. The socio-political critical con- 
tents of the texts might not be grounded in specific theoret- 
ical frames or conceptual debates but are instead under- 
pinned coherently by the texts’ extensive and intensive nor- 
mative contents. As Kalleberg suggests, a broad concept of 
rational thinking comprises both “descriptive [...] and nor- 
mative reasons”; the former does and must lead to “descrip- 
tion of states of affairs” and, soon after that, “explanations 
of change and stability and guesses about possible and 
probable futures” (2012: 187). The “possible futures” one 
may infer from the textual sample above are indeed diverse 
but do seem consonant with each other and consistent with 
the normative assumptions across the texts. Critical state- 
ments on the lack of freedom in society in one text are thus 
consonant with critical statements on the lack of justice in 
another text. Furthermore, the resulting critical assessments 
on the lack of freedom, justice and the like appear sup- 
ported inter-textually (Fairclough 2003) by these and other 
authors’ upholding of normative tenets such as democracy 
and independence. And vice-versa, the texts’ endorsements 
of principles such as democracy and independence can find 
in this way reassurance and a performative echo in the con- 
crete demands of other texts against anti-democratic or 
anti-independence practices or events. Neither the norma- 
tive nor the sociopolitical critical contents of the texts are 
“ex-nihilo constructions” (cf. Abend 2006: 8). Both are con- 
structed upon a range of tenets, ideals or teleologies seem- 
ingly so strong, evident and widespread that authors, un- 
derstandably so, find their explanation and/or discussion re- 
dundant. 


The parallels and regularities that result from a compari- 
son between the thematically-diverse sociological dis- 
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courses above and the type of academic-professional profile 
discussed in the previous section should be pointed out as 
well. Sociology lecturers did not only write about societies 
lacking justice or wellbeing; in addition, they consistently 
uttered claims on these kinds of issues when they were ad- 
dressed as academic experts in an interview setting. Their 
normative positionings can be equally read or inferred from 
both their written outputs and their oral statements in face- 
to-face interactions. Even their at times harsh non-relativist 
and categorical stances regarding assessments of social real- 
ity can be observed in both oral and documentary data 
sources. An additional consistency of a diachronic kind can 
be verified as well. Although the ruptures and continuities 
between the sampled sociological texts above and their pre- 
decessors in early post-colonial and 20" century periods 
can only be discussed after dedicated research on the mat- 
ter has yielded results, it is possible to say that the sociolog- 
ical discourses above are constantly changing their topics 
and theoretical, conceptual and empirical foci without en- 
tirely leaving behind the type of nationalist political-scien- 
tific thinking of the early 20" century, and the most recent 
social-problems-oriented, teleological, and seemingly hu- 
manistic sociologies that specialized scholars observe in 
Mexico’s contemporary scholarly field (cf. Martuccelli 
2014). The internal-logical, professional and diachronic-dis- 
ciplinary types of epistemic consistencies discussed above 
are relevant because they do seem to represent the taken 
for granted professional codes that sociologies in Mexico 
have to meet in order to become visible and valid social sci- 
ence knowledge in Mexico’s academic milieu. 


In his proposals for a public sociology (2005) and a 
“global sociology from below” (2008: 436), sociologist 
Michael Burawoy distinguishes between professional, criti- 
cal, policy and public types of sociologies across the world. 
Whereas professional and critical sociologies hold dialogues 
with academic audiences, policy and public sociologies ad- 
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dress extra-academic interlocutors. Both professional and 
policy sociologies, on the other hand, converge on their use 
of instrumental logics and tools. Whereas professional soci- 
ologies contribute instrumentally to research programs, 
theories and conceptual apparatuses, policy sociologies 
contribute pragmatically to the solving of a social problem 
posed by an external client. Critical and public sociologies 
coincide in their use and production of reflexive knowledge: 
whereas the former questions the value premises of the so- 
ciological profession, the latter interrogates the value 
premises of society at large. All in all, Burawoy puts for- 
ward a public sociology that nonetheless has to be properly 
based on a professional sociology which “supplies true and 
tested methods, accumulated bodies of knowledge, orient- 
ing questions, and conceptual frameworks”; in other words, 
the “research programs, assumptions, exemplars, defining 
questions, conceptual apparatuses and evolving theories” of 
professional sociologies provide public and policy types of 
sociologies with their needed “legitimacy and expertise” 
(2005: 10; see also Contreras 2018). Burawoy’s proposal has 
been criticized for its aprioristic Parsonian typology (Holm- 
wood 2007) and its Eurocentric notion of the global (Bham- 
bra 2010). Burawoy’s classification of sociologies is also 
problematic because when he accounts for sociologies in 
different countries, he seems to overlook his own state- 
ments on the Weberian ideal-typology nature of his cate- 
gories and uses the latter discretely to describe other coun- 
tries’ sociologies with one single label. Hence, sociologies in 
South Africa, India and Brazil are “public sociologies” (2005: 
20; 2008: 443) that are not necessarily professional sociolo- 
gies. And yet, the most problematic aspect of Burawoy’s 
classification emerges when it is weighed against the inter- 
nal-logical, professional and diachronic-disciplinary consis- 
tencies of the reformist sociologies described in this chap- 
ter. These reformist sociologies have been dialoging not 
only with members of the actual or virtual sociological 
community, but also with extra-academic audiences either 
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directly to address a social problem and its policy-based so- 
lution, or indirectly to criticize the flaws and/or omissions 
of extra-academic agents or institutions. More importantly, 
these sociologies do rely on a wide range of conceptual ap- 
paratuses (Faille 2011), diverse theoretical frames (Zablu- 
dovski 2015) — however they are put to use (Abend 2006); 
an accumulated body of knowledge (Andrade 1998; Bokser 
and Castaneda 2016; Castafieda 2004; Girola and Olvera 
1995; Moya and Olvera 2015) as well as on the series of 
strikingly consistent epistemic “assumptions” (Burawoy 
2005: 10) accounted for in the sections above’. The sociolo- 
gies whose assumptions and underlying consistent patterns 
were described above might not question on the one hand 
some of the “value premises of society” (Burawoy 2005: 11), 
yet on the other hand emerge collectively as consistent pro- 
fessional sociologies that have transformed and diversified 
while keeping their reformist overtones. 


However, a comprehensive account of the type of re- 
formist academic-professional profiles and sociological dis- 
courses like those discussed in the two sections above is 
clearly not exhausted by recourse to internal epistemic con- 
sistencies — discursive, professional, diachronic or other- 
wise. What additional factors, causes or forces have been 
involved in the immanent (re)construction of the critical, 
normative, prescriptive and dichotomic sociological dis- 
courses above? 


Garma (2009) asserts that whereas Mexico City - the 
largest part of the CMT region — is indeed not the site with 
the highest rate of religious diversity in the country, the 
capital city houses a growing number of minority religions 
such as Christian Spiritualism, Buddhism, Islam and Ju- 
daism (2009: 141-2). 

The above cultural-religious differences between the CW 
and CMT region seems to have shaped the social-political 
field as well. Results from a survey on religious beliefs and 
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practices conducted recently (Hernandez, Gutiérrez, and De 
la Torre 2016) suggest that whereas only 22% of the popula- 
tion in the CW region would support the decriminalization 
of abortion, almost 40% of the population in the CMT re- 
gion would endorse it; whereas 69% of the population in the 
CW region would agree on the teaching on religious values 
in public schools, 57% of the population in the CMT region 
would agree on the same policy. This survey’s results are 
aggregated per region as well. It must be noted, however, 
that the first percentages above represent both the Central- 
West and Central-North (Zacatecas and San Luis Potosi) re- 
gions; and the second percentages represent not only the 
Metropolitan Area of the Valley of Mexico, but also the 
states of Tlaxcala. Puebla and Morelos. 


As pointed out in the introduction, the empirical research 
that I refer to passim was designed outside Mexico as part 
of my doctoral training in the United Kingdom. Being a 
Mexican citizen though, I was well aware of the risk of 
(re)producing biases and even prejudices if I only studied 
the objects and subjects in Mexico I was familiar with. For 
this reason, I decided to collect empirical data from sites, in- 
stitutions and professionals that I had never seen nor met 
before — in this sense two general reminders are in place: 
Mexico ranks 13" in the list of the largest countries in the 
world by total area, and its population at the time of my 
fieldwork was about 117 million. My nationality and my 
relative unfamiliarity with the fieldwork sites afforded me a 
balanced mix of outsider and insider viewpoints throughout 
my fieldwork. This perspectival equilibrium, as well as the 
physical and analytical distance between my empirical sub- 
jects and my data-analysis and writing exercises carried out 
while being part of the academic field in the United King- 
dom, helped me to adopt as well the non-evaluative, non- 
normative theoretical-analytical positioning that I refer to 
in the volume’s introduction. 
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I selected sociology departments over sociology research 
centres in these regions as I prioritized the collection of 
data from professionals that, in addition to having a close 
contact with the social-research field, also, at least at the 
time of our interviews, played a central role in the educa- 
tion of younger generations. 


The works by Abend (2006), Camero and Andrade (2008) 
and Castanieda (2004; see also Faille 2011, 2014; Castafieda 
and Bokser 2016; Suarez and Pirker 2014), and the rather 
implicit criteria they used to identify the prestige of socio- 
logical institutions and agents, were used as counterpoints 
to identify the “typicalness” of sociology departments in 
Mexico. This typicalness was merely used as a sampling cri- 
terion and was not intended as a substantive category to as- 
sess institutional or individual performances. 

These numbers represent roughly 50% of all the sociolo- 
gists working as fulltime lecturers in the CW region sociol- 
ogy Department, and about 30% of the sociologists working 
in the CMT region department at the time of the interviews. 
As pointed out earlier, the data collection in/from the case 
studies was not guided by an objectivist tenet of statistical 
representativeness. The selection of the respondents within 
their respective sociology departments was made with the 
help of each of the departments’ heads and the interviewees 
themselves in a snow-ball sampling fashion. I also knocked 
at the doors of lecturers’ offices randomly, introduced my- 
self and then asked for appointments to conduct the inter- 
views. One of the reasons why I did not interview a propor- 
tionally higher number of interviewees in the CMT region 
boiled down to institutional conditions — the head of the so- 
ciology department in this region gave me a pre-selected 
list of lecturers I could interview, saying that they would be 
the most helpful interviewees because of their academic 
and research experience. After I replied saying that I also 
wanted to go around the department and randomly ask for 
interviews to lecturers, the department head insisted on the 
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list and the expertise of the lecturers. To avoid an un- 
favourable disagreement, I did interview only (some of) the 
lecturers on the list I was given. 


Except for an early-career lecturer in the CW region, all 
the respondents in the CW and CMT regions were senior 
sociology lecturers. The interviews and additional data col- 
lection activities were conducted from January to Septem- 
ber 2010. 


Three main themes or areas were usually addressed 
through open-ended questions during the interviews: (i) the 
interviewee’s biographical data, including, but not limited 
to, place of birth, family background and religious practices, 
and experiences during primary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation; (ii) the university and the social sciences, including 
the interviewee’s opinions on the public university and so- 
cial research in Mexico, as well as her/his experiences as a 
university lecturer; and (iii) the possible links between 
Catholicism and sociology, that is, the interviewee’s socio- 
logical and personal comments, objections and impression 
on my research subject. The interviewees were approached 
as both research subjects and professional experts (Bogner, 
Litting and Menz 2009). Prior to these interviews, pilot 
semi-structured interviews of sociology lecturers based at a 
third sociology department in a public university in Mexico 
were conducted; also, some of the findings from the pilot 
interviews are indicated in the introduction. 


Given the personal and at times intimate and profession- 
ally sensitive questions and answers these respondents and 
I exchanged during our interviews, I assured them - during 
our first contact (by electronic mail or in person) and prior 
to the interviews — that their personal names would be 
anonymized in all the published documents derived from 
the research in order to avoid the disclosure of their per- 
sonal identities. 


In addition to the interviews with the sociology lecturers, 
I collected data from documentary sources on the history 
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and organizational structure of the two universities and 
their respective sociology departments, as well as direct ob- 
servations in undergraduate and postgraduate lectures, 
seminars, workshops and conferences in which the above 
sociology lecturers participated. 


The phrase was part of Che Guevara’s speech in the 1966 
Tricontinental Conference: “America, a forgotten continent 
in the last liberation struggles, is now beginning to make it- 
self heard through the Tricontinental in the voice of the 
vanguard of its peoples, the Cuban Revolution, it has before 
it a task of much greater relevance: to create a Second or a 
Third Vietnam, or the Second and Third Vietnam of the 
world” (Guevara 1997: 172). 

Gregory is referring here to the protests related to the fa- 
tal events that took place in Tlatelolco in October 1968 -see 
the section “Stages of institutionalization” in chapter 1. 


Sayer notes that critical social scientists often base their 
critiques on a four-stage procedure: the identification of a 
problem; the identification of the causes or sources of the 
problem; the negative assessment of those causes or 
sources, and “the favouring” of “actions” which “remove” 
(2000: 159) the said causes or sources. However, Sayer also 
notices that many critical scholars end up overlooking nec- 
essary normative debates. The views of these scholars tend 
to bypass discussions on “the nature of the good and the 
bad” (2000: 163), that is, discussions on the (un)desirability 
of the wanted goal, need, value or “end state” (2000: 162), 
which make scholars identify a critical problem in the first 
place. A parallel absence, directly related to the above, 
would be the lack of a discussion on “the standpoint” upon 
which desirable goals, values and needs are held. In Sayer’s 
words, for such a standpoint to be sufficiently justifiable, 
scholars would have to offer a better answer than the tacit 
or explicit defence “of a better life” (2000: 163). 

Michael’s research field and expertise can be read in this 
part of the original interview transcript. To secure 
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Michael’s anonymity, his words have been replaced with 
“my research field” and “our research object.’ 


This was the interviewee’s literal phrase (“explicaciones 
mas totalitarias...”). This and the “general subject” men- 
tioned by Peter would not fit into the micro-oriented soci- 
ologies that, according to Stavenhagen (2012), prevail in the 
contemporary sociological field in Mexico. 

The government-funded institutional system run by Mex- 
ico’s Science Council. See below Joseph’s and Suzanne’s 
statements on this “system.” 


The total number of texts, mostly publications, authored 
by the CW and CMT sociology lecturers comprised roughly 
one hundred texts at the time of data collection, i.e. thirty- 
eight texts by CW sociology lecturers and sixty-two texts 
by CMT lecturers. The texts ranged from 3,000-words arti- 
cles to books with 100,000+ word-counts. 


Texts published after the year 2000 were targeted, as the 
research was concerned more about the sociology lecturers’ 
current statements and discourses than on their develop- 
ment over time. Texts written or published before 2000 
were, however, included in cases in which the lecturer’s 
most recent publications were inaccessible or irrelevant in 
quantitative terms, i.e., equal to, or less than, a couple of 
texts. 


This criterion meant analysing at least half of the texts 
published by each lecturer in such a way as to reach a level 
of individual relevance or typicalness (Jager 2001: 53) and 
avoid studying a trivial number of texts that could have 
been meaningless in terms of the individual’s sociological 
thinking. 

In cases in which more than half of the lecturer’s texts 
were published in or after the year 2000, half of his/her 
publication were selected randomly. 

Sixty-two texts are published materials — i.e., books, re- 
search articles, essays, commentaries or conference pro- 
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ceedings; two texts are unpublished materials. 


For instance, a text that engages in a critical discussion of 
social science literature on cultural phenomena and then 
develops a theoretical proposal on related matters. 


In terms of “universalisms,’ the assertions by a speaker in 
an academic event I attended in the CMT region are rele- 
vant as well. The speaker was a member of a panel orga- 
nized to commemorate the work of a Mexican “classic” 
(Castarieda 2004) sociologist, Pablo Gonzalez Casanova. 
When the speaker praised the relevance of the Mexican so- 
ciologist’s theorizations, he also cited, literally as a compli- 
ment, what Michel Foucault had reportedly said about the 
work of the classic Mexican sociologist: “Foucault said he 
[Gonzalez Casanova and his work] is universalist, prescrip- 
tive and prophetic.” I could not trace the source where the 
panellist originally took this quote from. However, it would 
not be too problematic to state that Foucault was not neces- 
sarily praising Gonzalez Casanova when he uttered these 
adjectives. It is the panellist’s use of these descriptors as 
worthy of remembrance during a homage type of event 
which is particularly relevant. 


Even a published review of one of the sampled texts 
mentioned above finds that text implicitly suggesting a dis- 
continuous break between one instance of empirical reality 
and another. 

The reader may recall, for instance, Laura’s non-relativis- 
tic evaluative statements on “open” and “very intolerant” 
researchers, or Gregory’s clear-cut one-sided distinction be- 
tween “office-staff” and “fighter” types of Marxists. 

Whether the epistemic consistencies of these professional 
sociologies are or can be disciplinarily valid in themselves is 
an issue that has recently started to get the attention of 
scholars (Contreras 2018; Estrada 2016), and by all means 
should be discussed thoroughly. 
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Chapter 3 
SECULAR FORCES: GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS, 
THE STATE AND MODERNITY/IES 


THIS CHAPTER transitions between the descriptive con- 
tent of the previous two chapters and the descriptive-ex- 
planatory content of the second part of the book. It is in- 
tended as a chapter that introduces in a gradual way the 
causal analysis in the second part of the book not by point- 
ing out religious elements or influences that some scholarly 
sensibilities might find too awkward or controversial, but 
by considering a series of secular explanantia. The chapter 
begins the explanation of the reformist sociological dis- 
courses noted in chapter 2 by discussing the external public 
institutions that shape the work of sociologists in Mexico 
and then continues with an examination of the larger secu- 
lar ideological forces that have steered social science dis- 
courses on both sides of the Atlantic. Drawing on the CW 
and CMT respondents’ interview statements on the matter, 
the chapter’s first section focuses on the external institu- 
tions that have been decisive for the work of sociologists in 
Mexico and their critical and prescriptive disciplinary con- 
tributions. The chapter’s second section moves on to a dis- 
cussion of two secular macro societal forces associated with 
the said external institutions — the state and modernity/ies’. 
The section starts with Wagner’s account of modernity in 
“Northwestern societies” (2003: 24) and a description of 
how modernity/ies and specific modernizing principles 
have been appropriated and utilized by states in (semi-)pe- 
ripheral world regions. It then continues with a summary of 
Wagner's view on the influence of modernity on sociology 
and the social sciences in “the Western world” (2003: 111). 
After this the section continues with an overview of works 
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on modernity by Mexican and Latin American scholars, and 
then a focused discussion of how modernity/ies’ normative 
agenda shapes sociologies in Mexico. The last section 
rounds up the chapter’s main points and introduces the sec- 
ond part of the book. As a transitional discussion, this chap- 
ter is not meant to offer exhaustive causal accounts but 
only a series of annotations on a visible set of secular meso 
and macro explanatory factors. 


By discussing the meso and macro forces that shape soci- 
ologies in Mexico, the sections below do not suggest that 
sociologies are merely the product of extra-disciplinary 
mechanisms and structures. As the majority of the authors 
cited in chapter 1 suggests, sociology in Mexico has devel- 
oped in the way it has — with it reformist contents, shifting 
teleologies and academic-professional sensibilities — be- 
cause of the internal workings, inertias, dynamics and even 
gaps of the discipline itself. Since the first sociology lessons 
in the country’s law schools in the early 20" century, it has 
been the interactions (Andrade 1998; Collins 2000; Knorr- 
Cetina 2015) not only between “renowned” sociologists 
(Camero and Andrade 2008: 7) but also those between “av- 
erage” peers, between sociology lecturers and students, and 
between sociologists and other social scientists and univer- 
sity agents in the center and the peripheries of the univer- 
sity system (Krotz 1994, 2009), those which have steered the 
discipline towards the multiple and convergent directions it 
has taken. Whether strategic or not, the disciplinary and 
extra-disciplinary “reasons and intentions” (Sayer 2000: 26) 
deployed, shared and contested among the agents above 
have doubtless constructed the sociologists’ professional 
ethos as well as their disciplinary discourses. The “virtual” 
(Andrade 1998: 6) or “face-to-face” (Knorr-Cetina 2015: 11) 
interactions between these agents across the country have 
also contributed to the more specific theoretical, method- 
ological and empirical shifts sociologies in Mexico have ex- 
perienced over time. There is no doubt either that the delib- 
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erate interactions of sociologists with peers, students and 
university agents in other regions of North and Latin Amer- 
ica as well as southern and northern Europe have also 
played a role in the adoption, adaptation and/or open con- 
testation of positivistic, vitalist, Marxist, dependentist, 
hermeneutical, structuralist and postmodernist theoretical- 
methodological streams and disciplinary identities (An- 
drade 1998; Castaneda and Bokser 2016; De la Garza 1989; 
Girola and Olvera 1995; Hernandez 2015; Stavenhagen 
2012). But the acknowledgment of these internal (self-)de- 
terminacies at the micro level must not preclude the ac- 
knowledgment and analysis of institutional forces and 
“macro-level phenomena” (Knorr-Cetina 2015: 21; see also 
Pozas 2015: 239-40; Collins 2000; Garreton 1994) that have, 
equally or more forcefully, influenced the development of 
sociology its politically-engaged professional ethos and re- 
formist postulations and assumptions’. The section below 
presents an overview of the secular public institutions that 
have decisively shaped, through different mechanisms, the 
trajectory and reformist spirit of sociologies in Mexico. 


GOVERNMENTAL AGENDAS AND SOCIOLOGIES 


Based on the respondents’ statements and the specialized 
literature, I discuss below the different mechanisms through 
which government agencies shape both the type of social 
subject/object that sociologists and other social scientists 
research, and the explicitly critical and prescriptive research 
outputs that these scholars produce. 


While telling me about her educational background and 
past research experiences, Brigitte recalled the job she had 
in a federal government agency. There Brigitte carried out a 
specific “type of research” focused on generating “empirical 
information, more like quantitative, concrete information” 
that was meant to serve as “input for decision making,” or 
at least, Brigitte asserted, “for the speeches of the agency’s 
head.’ Some authors indeed highlight the key role of gov- 
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ernment agencies as employers of social science graduates, 
including sociologists. In the first half of the 1990s, Kent 
(1994) observed that the downsizing of government agen- 
cies in Mexico had caused a reduction in the number of so- 
cial scientists being recruited (1994: 64). However, in the 
same period Krotz (1994) saw in “government institutions” 
the main “employers of social scientists” in the country 
(1994: 241). More than a decade later, Mora (2008: 221) en- 
dorsed the idea that the job market for social scientists and 
sociologists was still led by the academic and the govern- 
mental sectors. The specific role of government agencies as 
fulltime employers of social scientists may change depend- 
ing on the specific discipline, the jurisdictional level of the 
agency (local, regional or national), its professional field of 
action and the socio-geographical region where it is located 
within the country’; however, these types of public institu- 
tions have additionally played a key role as temporary em- 
ployers of social scientists or as institutions that demand 
“consulting services” from them. As Escobar (2018) notes, 
some sectors of the social scientist community in Mexico 
have had a “dominant participation” (2018: 322) in the de- 
sign and implementation of programs that evaluate social 
policies and measure and diagnose social phenomena such 
as poverty. Social scientists’ participation has also been ori- 
ented to the design of large welfare programs in the coun- 
try; for instance, the federal program “Progresa” (1995), 
turned later into “Oportunidades” (2002) and then “Prospera” 
(2013) (Escobar 2018: 325). The biographical narratives 
shared by some of the sociology lecturers in the CW and 
CMT regions also tell about other types of “consultancy ser- 
vices” that social scientists may carry out for public institu- 
tions. In the CW region Edward referred to his participation 
in a joint commission whose aim was to design one section 
of the country’s national census and, more specifically, the 
coding list through which answers to a series of culturally- 
sensitive (open) survey questions were to be classified’. Ed- 
ward was called on to help in this commission as an expert 
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scholar, together with other academics, representatives of 
civil society and other relevant government agencies. 


In addition, government agencies become fundamental in 
the social science and sociological professions in Mexico be- 
cause, as happens worldwide, some of them also fund aca- 
demic social research projects. And, as usual as well, the al- 
location of these funds is a practice criticized by many. In 
the CW region, sociology lecturer Laura was emphatic re- 
garding this issue. Research topic choices, from this respon- 
dent’s perspective, depend on the researcher asking herself 
questions such as “what is fashionable [now]? what is this 
[available] funding for? who is going to pay me? what do 
they [funding agencies] want to see?” Laura went on, “you 
see the list of external agencies that fund research, then you 
find ‘gender’ [as a priority for the funding agency] so you 
say, ok I will research gender’ ” Laura described these as 
“perverse aspects” that take place because of the primacy of 
“political agendas” that often prioritize “political” topics in- 
stead of “social” issues. In the CW region as well, lecturer 
Edward referred to a similar situation, in slightly less criti- 
cal terms. For this respondent there is a “multiplicity of [so- 
cial] research topics” related to the fact that “some topics 
get fashionable” over periods of time. “Right now, we have 
two fashionable topics,’ Edward pointed out, “everything 
related to gender, not only male-female relations, female 
roles, feminism, but also family violence, gender violence 
[...], [and] the issue of sustainability, [and] climate change.” 
Like Laura, Edward referred to the above as trends that de- 
velop in Mexico and abroad because they are financially 
backed by public and government agencies with apparently 
shifting priorities. One of the negative consequences of 
such a top-down allocation of funds was pointed out by 
CW lecturer Julia. In this lecturer’s opinion, government 
funding agencies’ concerns for specific social and political 
issues means that one of the areas usually left with little or 
no funding is sociological theory. In Julia’s words, there are 
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not “enough [economic] resources for one to say ‘ok I am 
going to sit down with no pressures and develop theories. 


” 


As can be inferred from the above consultancy activities 
of social scientists and the top-down allocation of funds by 
government agencies, the latter not only influence scholars’ 
decisions on what to research but also how to research what 
is being prioritized by the agencies. In Mexico, this effect 
can be observed through the country’s main government 
funding agency, Mexico’s Science Council (Consejo Nacional 
de Ciencia y Tecnologia, Conacyt). This public institution 
was established in 1971. The date is not fortuitous. It was 
the period of the “development ideology” in Latin America, 
which pushed forth the idea of a form of economic develop- 
ment that was meant to be achieved through autonomous 
growth, deficit budgets and incentives for internal techno- 
logical innovation (Pozas 2015: 257). Hence, the official 
goals of the then newly established Conacyt included the 
planning, systematization, promotion and execution of “ac- 
tivities related to science and technology” and the latter’s 
“connection to national development”; as well as the cre- 
ation of “scientific and technological research programs 
linked to the national goals of economic and social develop- 
ment” and “enterprises that use national technologies for 
the production of goods and services” (Pozas 2015: 258-9). 
The Conacyt also set in motion a plan to decentralize the 
country’s science and technology field through the estab- 
lishment of research centers across the country. Although 
this strategy apparently did not do away with the scientific 
community’s vertical-authority hierarchies prevalent also 
in the political and governmental fields at large, a series of 
social science research institutions were established or 
joined Conacyt’s system of research centers as early as the 
first and second half of the 1970s: the Centro de Investiga- 
ciones y Estudios Superiores en Antropologia Social (CIESAS), 
the Centro de Investigacién y Docencia Econémicas (CIDE) , 
the Colegio de la Frontera Sur, and the Colegio de Michoacan, 
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among them. These institutions, together with a growing 
group of social scientists, organized via the Consejo Mexi- 
cano de Ciencias Sociales (Comecso), became the means 
through which a “scientific diagnosis” of the “social na- 
tional processes” was meant to be carried out — a diagnosis 
that was clearly regarded a “necessary condition for the 
modernization of the country” (Pozas 2015: 264). 


The agenda of “national goals” set forth by government 
agencies such as Conacyt does not only impact the research 
work of social scientists and sociologists in the sense of de- 
manding from them the generation of quantitative data (e.g. 
Brigitte) or tools for data-collection (e.g. Edward). This 
agenda is directly related to the types of critical and pre- 
scriptive discursive assumptions and the resulting reformist 
sociologies discussed in the previous chapter. Scholars have 
pointed out how government agencies in Mexico demand 
from social scientists the generation of “applicable” knowl- 
edge (Ibarrola 1994: 184), and, more specifically, “specialized 
knowledge applied to policies” (Kent 1994:262; see also 
Krotz 1994: 241). More recently, Contreras and Puga (2018) 
have acknowledged the historical “link between the social 
sciences and the formation of the Mexican state” — a topic 
mentioned in chapter 1 and addressed more fully below - 
and have observed how that link is today “more systematic 
and stable” (2018: 14), for it can be verified in the national, 
regional and local debates on public policies to which social 
scientists contribute. The sociology lecturers in the CW and 
CMT regions were not oblivious to this. In fact, critical ob- 
servations on public policy-oriented sociologies were col- 
lected from lecturer Michael. “We are in a serious problem 
regarding the construction of science,’ Michael said at one 
point during our interview; “we are getting demands from 
everywhere to contribute to the design of public policies.” 
Michael told me how he was invited to participate in gov- 
ernment-sponsored research networks focused on a series 
of “priority issues” such as “water, energy, health, food, 
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poverty.’ In Michael’s words “the point of these research 
networks is to gather a large number of scientists and look 
for solutions to the country’s problems.” The respondent 
went on, “we are talking about gathering one hundred fifty 
researchers per network [...] and not just that, it has to be a 
combination of different sciences, multidisciplinary, [to- 
gether with] the government and private enterprise.” 
Michael seemed troubled not necessarily about the research 
networks per se or about the large number of scientists ex- 
pectedly working together within each network, but about 
“science in Mexico [...] heading towards the private busi- 
ness sector, towards solving the problems of private busi- 
ness.” Thinking retrospectively about social and sociological 
research in the country, Michael asserted in general terms, 
“for a long time the scientists used to say ‘this is wrong’, 
one had to make something [problematic] visible, you name 
it; now [scientists are being asked] ‘and how do you fix 
that?’ ” 


But the CW and CMT sociology lecturers’ take on the 
critical and prescriptive knowledge they are pushed to gen- 
erate through the government’s direct and indirect de- 
mands did not always translate into skeptical reactions such 
as Michael’s. It can actually be said that the governmental 
demands for prescriptive knowledge were normalized and 
taken for granted by the majority of the respondents who 
addressed these issues during our interviews. CMT lecturer 
Rachel for instance told me about the activities she once 
carried out as member of civil associations that were “try- 
ing to impact public policy.” As an invited expert, Rachel’s 
activities included her participation in public panels where 
representatives of universities, civil society organizations 
and government agencies reportedly analyzed the perfor- 
mance of the federal government and its institutions ac- 
cording to an international organization’s goals and stan- 
dards. These panels, according to the respondent, trans- 
formed later into joint specialized commissions that were 
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meant to advise public policy at the federal level. Rachel re- 
ferred to these types of activities enthusiastically, though 
she also recalled how the dialogs with the representatives 
of the federal government were at times tense and disap- 
pointing because the government’s representatives were 
usually not sensitive to the social problems in question. For 
Rachel, however, those tense and to some extent collabora- 
tive dialogs with the government’s representatives “are 
what academia is for,’ that is, “to demand accountability” 
from the government, to “get information from them and 
[then] inform others based on our enquiries.” Rachel then 
told me with frustration that the public panels and the pub- 
lic-policy commissions above were eventually cancelled. 
But this did not mean Rachel ceased to orient her academic 
activities towards public-policy advice. She kept her goals 
and switched to different means. “I network with other 
[civil society] organizations [...] I get interviewed for TV 
[programs], radio news, the newspapers,’ Rachel stated. By 
the end of the interview, the respondent asserted “I have 
heard my work has had some impact... so, that is good, that 
is what one is here for [...], so hopefully one can make a 
difference in the improvement of something [...].” 


It can be said that the reformist activities of sociology 
lecturers such as Rachel, and the more skeptical problem- 
oriented work of sociologists such as Michael are instances 
of how the government agencies’ changing agenda of na- 
tional goals for economic and social development may “sub- 
tly inspire” (Contreras and Puga 2018: 14) the sociologies 
discussed in chapter 1 and 2. But this point can be stretched 
and further specified. It can be argued that the developmen- 
tal agenda of government agencies in Mexico shapes both 
the production of the socio-politically critical and prescrip- 
tive sociological contents as well as the apparent “natural- 
ness’ that seems to lie behind these types of sociological 
thinking, as found in the set of texts by CW and CMT soci- 
ology lecturers. Having noted this, I now turn to a concise 
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discussion of two complex elements of the greater “power 
system” (Pozas 2015: 239) within which the social sciences 
and sociologies operate. 


THE STATE, MODERNITY/IES NORMS AND SOCIOLOGIES 


Vom Hau (2015) reminds us about four general analytical 
approaches that scholars tend to adopt when they analyze 
the state: the class-based type of approach focused on class 
conflict and the state’s hegemonic powers; the liberalist 
type of approach concerned about agentic individuals and 
their strategic relations with a social-contract-based state; 
the (neo)Weberian approach with its emphasis on the 
state’s legitimacy, bureaucracy and institutional configura- 
tion, and the culturalist approach and its focus on cultural 
representations and practices as well as the discursive con- 
text’s “scripts, rules and meanings, underpinning strategic 
action and organizational practices” (Vom Hau 2015: 137). 
This section departs from the liberalist and class-based type 
of approaches and discusses instead the normative agenda of 
modernity/ies as one of the “scripts” adopted by some of the 
early northern European states and, more recently, by “de- 
veloping” or (semi-)peripheral states. After this an account 
of the effects of such normativeness on the social sciences 
in northern Europe - or the social sciences as modernity’s 
“discursive technology” (Wagner 2003: 104) - is presented. 
The third sub-section below discusses briefly modernity/ies 
in Mexico, its/their distinctive normative tenets and the in- 
fluence that the latter had over both the country’s social 
thought in 19" century and the early sociological thinking 
in the first half of the 20 century. The fourth sub-section 
presents a concise and preliminary account of what may be 
the effects of modernity/ies’ normative tenets on contempo- 
rary sociological discourses in Mexico. 


Modernity/ies’ norms and the state 
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The concept of modernity can be troublesome because 
the genealogy of the term is a contested one. Whereas some 
authors might state that the beginning of modernity may be 
traced to the first decades of the transatlantic colonial expe- 
riences in the 16" century, others might claim that moder- 
nity begins with either the French Revolution in the second 
half of the 18" century or the Industrial Revolution in the 
19" century. More importantly, the concept of modernity 
can be problematic because it may convey a decisively Eu- 
rocentric and linear idea of world history, which not even 
proposals of “multiple modernities” (Eisenstadt 2001) have 
necessarily amended (Bhambra 2011). The aim of this sec- 
tion, however, is not to discuss these conceptual and sub- 
stantial empirical issues, but to discuss the normative con- 
tent of modernity/ies and the state’s selective appropriation 
of such normativeness. In his proposal for a sociology of 
modernity, Wagner (2003) introduces his discussion by 
pointing out a seemingly trivial situation which is worth 
pondering here as well. Since sociology “grew up with 
modernity” and became from the outset modernity’s knowl- 
edge companion, sociology must also be able to “achieve 
the distance” from modernity “that every analytical en- 
deavor requires” (2003: ix). That, and not a portrayal of 
over-determined sociologies, is the intention of the para- 
graphs below. 


Wagner argues that modernity in the “Northwestern 
quarter of the world” (2003: 3) is based on two aprioristic 
principles: freedom and discipline. In Wagner’s view, the 
“discourse of liberation” goes back to the “origins of mod- 
ern times” and can be observed in the demands for self-de- 
termination that emerged with the American and French 
Revolutions and in the “quest for autonomy for scientific 
pursuits” (2003: 5) that the industrial revolution in Europe 
conveyed. Such a principle of liberation has a legal correlate 
in the advocacy of individual rights and the law as the insti- 
tution that “creates [...] autonomous individuals responsible 
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for their actions” (2003: 11). Modernity/ies’ liberation also 
has a cultural-political companion in the idea of society’s 
self-interpretation and the individual’s “opportunity and ca- 
pability [...] of self-realization” (2003: 9). The genealogy of 
this self-realization may be traced to the European Enlight- 
enment and, in fact, to the Protestant Reformation. Moder- 
nities have also depended on a principle of discipline that 
developed into different variants, and together with other 
normative companions. It was clear from the outset that the 
rights and self-determination of individuals had to have 
limits. According to Wagner, the Enlightenment tradition of 
northern Europe saw in the state a perfect instrument that 
could discipline individuals and restrict their individual 
practices. Northern European revolutionary societies of the 
18" and 19" centuries conceived the state as a “universal 
entity” - or the “social incarnation of Reason” (2003: 7) - 
that had to enforce the social order needed in the nascent 
societies. Moreover, the principle of an individual bounded 
by the state correlates with the modern tenet of functional 
societal dimensions bounded by the state as well. Classical 
modernists in northern Europe advocated the idea of “basic 
spheres of society,’ that is, “realms of economics, politics, 
science and culture,’ each with its own distinctive and au- 
tonomous “rationality” (Wagner 2003: 10). These rationally 
autonomous societal dimensions were meant to form a nat- 
ural grid of independent though interlocking spheres, 
through which the individual’s self-realization and disci- 
plining could be achieved. And, as Talal Asad (1993, 1999) 
reminds us, the bounding of the religious sphere and the re- 
sulting disciplining of the individual’s religious self were 
not exempted targets in the state’s projects of modernity. 


However, the principles above were precisely that, 
projects, ideals and expected norms that modernity was 
supposed to materialize. In Wagner’s view, the first out- 
comes of modernity/ies in northern Europe amounted to a 
“restricted liberal modernity” in the forms of a “bourgeois 
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utopia” that promoted a “new moral culture” of individual 
“autonomy,” “self-exploration” and “personal commitment” 
for a “good life” and a political language that prioritized 
universal and subjective human rights (2003: 16, 55). These 
moral culture and political norms were supposed to radiate 
“downwards from the upper middle classes” (2003: 55). But 
this utopia clearly did not reach the totality of society’s 
members. The early 19" century saw instead individuals 
and collectivities being “dis-embedded from their social, 
cultural and economic contexts” (2003: 16). The counter-re- 
action to such a flawed first start came in the form of an 
“organized modernity” in which “the setting of boundaries” 
(2003: 68) and social certainties were privileged over an idea 
of a universal liberal autonomy that proved elusive. Hence 
modern societies in the second half of the 19" century and 
early 20" century focused their attention on the building of 
clearer “conventionalizations” (2003: 73) aided by the pe- 
riod’s Taylorist managerialism and economic protectionism. 
The tenet of the independent spheres of society was also 
(meant to be) reinforced through an ensemble of social in- 
stitutions that focused intensively and extensively on the 
creation of social rules as conventions. In Wagner’s words, 
this work was partly carried out by state, political, bour- 
geois and intellectual “modernizing elites” which “spread 
modernity into society” through dedicated “modernizing of- 
fensives” (2003: 20; see also Domingues 2009: 213) and insti- 
tutional mechanisms. By the second half of the 19" century, 
however, these modernizing elites were also coping with 
the re-establishment of social order, which was being trans- 
formed by an emerging agent, namely a working class that 
was advancing their collective agenda through trade unions 
and labor political parties. The inter-war period in the first 
half of the 20" century represents a time in which mod- 
ernists “witness the ultimate demise of the liberal notions of 
politics, economy and science” and propose as a reaction, 
stronger institutions that were expected to achieve a collec- 
tive emancipation (Wagner 2003: 66). Yet again these new 
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strategies did not yield all the expected results by the sec- 
ond half of the 20 century. Even now, social practices have 
been increasingly standardized at a transnational scale be- 
cause of the globalization of information and communica- 
tion. The role of the modern state has been challenged by 
the reach and depth of an “economic [...] internationalism” 
(2003: 136) that undermines to different degrees the legiti- 
macy of the state and its authority over inner territories 
and populations. The defiance to the modern liberal tenet of 
unproblematic and harmonious relations between the “indi- 
vidual and the polity” (2003: 138) has continued, if not in- 
tensified significantly. And yet, despite its gaps, inherent 
failures and the intense critiques of intellectual postmod- 
ernist strands, modernities and their normative discourses 
still thrive as a fundamental component of the state, its le- 
gitimation and its processes of institutionalization — partic- 
ularly in those “developing” states outside Wagner’s north- 
western region of the world. 


As mentioned above, Talal Asad’s critique of the modern 
paradigm of secularism (1993; 1999) confirms the boundary- 
setting task that modernities and modern states have attrib- 
uted to themselves. For Asad, it is clear that religion is itself 
a construct of modernity. Like the economic or cultural 
spheres discussed above, religions amount to “those repre- 
sentations and practices that should be distinguished by 
and separated from politics” (1999: 183) because of two rea- 
sons at least. Firstly, because modern humans should no 
longer be spectators of God’s works, but “self-conscious 
makers of history” and human “agents” that are responsible 
for their conscious and their non-intended acts (1999: 186). 
Secondly, because when religions “invade the domain of our 
personal choices” they apparently do not do it to enable in- 
dividuals’ “essential self to make and defend itself? as the 
sphere of modern politics through law-based mechanisms 
does, but they seemingly do it “to confine and dominate” in- 
dividuals’ selves instead (1999: 181). These tenets, differ- 
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ently manifested, continue operating as fundamental politi- 
cal-moral principles displayed by states in contemporary 
societies. In Asad’s view, “the modern nation-state” in Mus- 
lim societies, whether in the sub-Saharan Africa or the Mid- 
dle East, keeps attributing to itself both the task of defining, 
ordering and regulating the political “arenas” (1999: 191) 
and public spaces in which religions can or cannot enter, 
and the role of a gatekeeper that tends to delegitimize reli- 
gious movements that seek political reforms publicly. 


Bauman rightly observes that modernity’s linear evolu- 
tionary narratives and the notion of a “cumulative and 
long-term nature of progress” (2000: 137) have lost track in 
some regions where a rather liquid modernity prevails to- 
day. But other scholars remind us that the state in some so- 
cieties keeps drawing on these and other modern tenets. By 
the turn of the century, Shohat (1997) asserted that the Is- 
raeli state’s approach to the Jewish population of Sephardi 
and Mizrahi ascent living in Israel revolved around “a na- 
tional project of modernization” whose underlying princi- 
ples were a “stagist” account of history and a “binarist” pat- 
tern (1997: 4: see also Friedman 2001) to classify social reali- 
ties. Through these tenets, the Mizrahi and Sephardi Jews 
were conceived as population groups that came “from 
‘primitive; ‘backward, ‘underdeveloped, ‘pre-modern’ soci- 
eties” and, as a result, “need[ed] modernization” (1997: 5). 
Shohat sees in the Enlightenment tradition and the inter- 
locked discourses of “progress,” “modernity” and “science 
and technology,” displayed by the state and different sectors 
of the Israeli society, the building blocks of the dominant 
view of Sephardi and Mizrahi Jews as outsiders who seem 
“to lag behind, not only economically but also culturally” 
(1997: 9). These views reportedly translated into actual dis- 
crimination as Ashkenazim and European Jews who mi- 
grated to Israel were reportedly given “high administrative 
positions” while the educated Sephardic population appar- 
ently became “unskilled laborers” (1997: 12). Whereas the 
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responses from some Mizrahi intellectuals and activists 
consisted of a left-leaning redefinition and defense of an 
Arab-Jewish identity, other responses instead drew on the 
same discourses of modernity. In Shohat’s view, the “ideol- 
ogy of modernization” was crucial for a secular and even 
scientific notion of national cohesiveness and teleological 
“programs for progress” (1997: 4) for the Israeli state. 


Critical of Eurocentric narratives of modernity, Mirsepa- 
ssi’s (2000) account of the resurgence of Islam as a modern- 
izing ideology in Iran is another instance of the prevalence 
of a type of modernity and (some of) its principles in con- 
temporary states. According to this author, the secular Ira- 
nian state of the 1960s and 1970s adopted a fierce business- 
oriented “modernization program” (2000: 73) that changed 
the structure of land property in the Iranian country side. A 
significant migration of Iranian families to the country’s ur- 
ban centers soon took place, together with displaced “local 
sensibilities and individual and collective identities” that 
could not find a place in the state’s political structure, 
which remained largely unchanged. Moreover, the dis- 
placed populations, mostly the “urban poor” (2000: 75), 
grew hostile to the state’s modernization program because 
the economic prosperity and social equality that was being 
promised turned out an unrealistic scenario. In fact, the 
program of modernization implemented by the Iranian 
Shah apparently “was not criticized for being modern, but 
because it failed to achieve modernity in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term (2000: 76). This is the context in which a 
Shi’i “ideology and culture” developed hand in hand with a 
“political militant Shi’i clergy” that eventually led to the 
victory of Ruhollah Khomeini and the Iranian Revolution in 
1979. But the establishment of Iran’s Islamic republic did 
not result in a regime devoid of modernity. Just as the “eth- 
nicity-based collective polities” (Wagner 2003: 66) of late 
modernities in Europe, Iran’s Islamic Republic mobilized a 
modern politics of “cultural authenticity” (Mirsepassi 2000: 
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127) that embraced a Muslim youth stimulated by the idea 
of a revolutionary movement which would preserve the re- 
ligious and cultural identity of the Iranian society - vis-a- 
vis a Marxist political opposition that was not only secular 
but openly atheist. Consonant with this move, and despite 
the apparent negation of human subjectivity by the Iranian 
Revolution’s leaders (Vahdat 2003), the Iranian Islamic Re- 
public’s selective modernity also put forth an “Islamic ideol- 
ogy that echoed the European Protestantism’s distrust to- 
wards “a clerical class” (Mirsepassi 2000: 116) and endorsed 
instead a conveniently individual-centered practice of Is- 
lam. And yet the extensive and intensive pervasiveness of 
modernities’ norms has not only been experienced in semi- 
peripheral states and societies’. 


Modernity and sociology in northern Europe 


To shed light on the role modernity’s principles have had 
in the configuration of the social sciences, Wagner’s (2003) 
partly Foucauldian historical account is useful. For Wagner, 
early and contemporary social sciences have functioned as 
a “discursive technology” (2003: 104) for the modern(izing) 
state. The policy sciences of the 18" century in northwest- 
ern Europe were oriented to the accumulation of knowl- 
edge on the population and the state apparatus. German 
scholars of the period “spend their lives trying to come up 
with the most appropriate classification of state activities” 
(2003: 105). As the decades went by, this “knowledge of 
man” (Foucault 2002: 376) transformed gradually into one 
of the foundations of early social sciences. Between the end 
of the 19" century and the early 20" century, statistical 
methods that allowed for the study of the whole through 
the part became an emerging trend. The launching of com- 
mercial products, governmental programs and public poli- 
cies soon started to draw on the statistical knowledge of 
likewise emerging experts. These statistics were based on a 
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convenient methodological individualism that was taking 
for granted one of the tenets of modernity: the existence of 
autonomous rational individuals from which “social regu- 
larities are to be discovered” (2003: 106). In Wagner’s view, 
it is not that the modern states of early 20" century north- 
western societies were trying to classify and police a pas- 
sive population in an absolutist fashion. The quantitative 
social research that emerged in this period was being used 
rather to know “how human beings could act,’ what they 
“might do” and how to aggregate those atomized individual 
behaviors and “channel” them towards “controllable paths” 
(2003: 108; see also Foucault 2007). 


This is the context in which sociology and other social 
science disciplines emerged. Wagner sees sociologists in 
early 20" century northern Europe coming to terms with 
the inadequacies of classical liberalism but, on the other 
hand, being resistant to abandoning the principles of mod- 
ern bourgeois liberalism and insisting on the search of 
mechanisms to attain the development of society — hence 
Durkheim’s study of organic solidarity and Weber’s focus 
on rationality, institutions and legitimate domination (2003: 
108). The inter-war period in the first half of the 20" cen- 
tury, however, brought a wave of considerable intellectual 
doubt and skepticism. Although a rationalistic and practical 
strand of sociology continued - especially in the United 
States through the Chicago School’s reform-oriented sociol- 
ogy, Paul Lazarsfeld’s applied social research, and more 
generally through a sociology that Wagner qualifies as 
“pragmatist” (2003: 110-1) — sociological discourses under- 
went a multi-lateral process of rethinking and reconfigura- 
tion. By the 1960s, “modern sociology” amounted to a blend 
of quantitative approaches, functionalist and systemic theo- 
ries and a democracy-oriented “evolutionary social theory 
of modernization” (2003: 112). Paralleling this dynamic, so- 
ciology became a more fully institutionalized knowledge 
discipline and its practitioners, together with the practition- 
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ers of other social sciences, were increasingly acknowl- 
edged as distinctive professional experts. Furthermore, 
these professional developments took place together with 
the introduction of the post-war interventionist welfare 
state in the second half of the 20" century. In this period, 
Wagner asserts in general terms, the intellectual turned into 
a designer of policies, a member of an “informed elite” that 
was expected to ponder and plan society’s development and 
produce the type of knowledge output that is, indeed, dis- 
cussed in chapter 1 - “a catalog of problems of gov- 
ernment” (2003: 113-4). Wagner rightly concedes that 
whereas many sociologists and social scientists in the sec- 
ond half of the 20 century oriented their work towards 
public policy, a large number of sociologists turned on the 
other hand to theoretical and empirical research subjects 
that were rather opposed to the agenda of modernization. 
Wagner observes two disciplinary-theoretical approaches in 
this post-industrial or advanced-industrial period: the affir- 
mative and the critical. The affirmative type of approach 
equates to a “modernization theory” (2003: 114) that builds 
on statistical, applied and/or reform-oriented knowledges 
and keeps on assuming an evolutionary nature in history, 
the complex and changing, yet attainable, coherence of so- 
cieties and the feasibility of societal development and 
democracy — being Parsonian and Luhmannian systemic 
views the most elaborated instances of such sociological 
reasoning. The critical type of approach, on the other hand, 
focuses through different perspectives and theoretical-con- 
ceptual tools on the closure of modernity, on the inhibition 
of social change and the constraints upon the individual’s 
actions, thoughts and free will - hence the Marxist echoes 
in the Frankfurt School and the unenthusiastic readings of 
post-structuralism. At any rate, some of the sociological ap- 
proaches that Wagner observes in more recent decades af- 
ter “the postmodernist challenge” remain linked to either 
the tenet of the autonomous individual - such as the ratio- 
nal-choice approaches in sociology, the social sciences and 
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particularly in economics - or the tenet of interrelated au- 
tonomous societal spheres, through more sophisticated the- 
orizations of self-organized (sub)systems. It is in a particu- 
lar version of post-modernists strands where Wagner sees 
more promising future sociologies’. 


It must be noted that the causal content in Wagner’s ac- 
count — as in the archaeologies of Foucault and others 
(Sayer 2012) - is rather weak. For instance, both the indi- 
vidual and the combined causal roles that Wagner’s at- 
tributes to modernizing elites and modernizing offensives 
are rather left untold. It could be said as well that his read- 
ing of the social sciences is an archaeological narrative that 
tends to unfold almost circularly, through descriptions of 
theories and events that seem to be re-interpreted anew at 
every argumentative turn. But regardless of these substan- 
tial and stylistic flaws, Wagner’s observations of moder- 
nity’s historical involvement with the social sciences and 
their disciplinary development in the global northwest are 
particularly helpful in paving the way for the sections be- 
low. 


Modernity/ies in Mexico: Teleologies, utopias, binarisms 


In Echeverria’s view, Latin America “was born from the 
capitalist modernity” of the Spanish colonial regime, a 
modernity that entailed the normalization of an imposed 
colonial-civilizational project (2008: 9, 11). This scholar’s ac- 
count of modernity is economically reductionist and at 
times essentialist (Echeverria 2011: 67-75), but it points out 
a key fact. While modernity/ies may have a series of princi- 
ples that have a global, or quasi-universal reach in contem- 
porary times, modernities in regions beyond western-core 
of the globe have developed similar, yet distinctive tenets, 
discourses and institutions shaped by the regions’ particu- 
lar histories. I focus on some of the distinctive discourses 
and tenets of modernities in Mexico next. 
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In a documentary analysis of press material from the first 
decades of the 20" century in Mexico, Pérez-Rayoén (1998) 
observes that the ideas of modernity prevalent in that pe- 
riod revolved around both the linear and stagist idea of 
world history and the positivistic faith in quantitativist 
technical knowledge that have been discussed above. How- 
ever, the findings of this author also suggest that the wide- 
spread idea of a teleological evolutionary history had a cor- 
relate in a binary formula which pitted scientific Darwinian 
“evolutionism” (1998: 45) against Catholic creationism - 
just as putatively “backward” Sephardi Jews were “natu- 
rally” opposed to modern European Jews in 20" century Is- 
rael (Shohat 1997). Similarly, the then widespread dis- 
courses on modern “hygiene, health and progress” (1998: 
54) rested on a Manichean accusation of epidemics, diseases 
and the population’s unhealthy habits. Drawing on this bi- 
nary and clearly asymmetric logic, modernists in the early 
20"" century in Mexico expected “the Christian paradise” to 
be replaced by “the modern man, and the “utopias of the 
past” to be replaced by “the utopia of progress” (1998: 61). 
This was obviously not the first time that modern teleologi- 
cal discourses in Mexico drew on binary logics. According 
to Ortega (2015), the 19 century liberal thinker José Maria 
Luis Mora (chapter 1) advocated the teleological “fusion of 
all races and colors” partly because he regarded the indige- 
nous population in Mexico, and particularly the rebellious 
indigenous sectors, as being completely opposite to the 
“white population” that seemingly possessed unequivocal 
“enlightenment and wealth” and were to be “called on to 
keep the reputation of the republic” (Mora in Ortega 2015: 
206). 

Whether resting on binary formulas or not, a specific 
type of modern teleology which seems to counter the very 
scientific rationality of modernity has developed intensely 
in Mexico as well — utopias. In his thorough analysis of 
modernity in colonial and early post-colonial Mexico, Reyes 
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(2013) discusses general (western-core) tenets of modernity 
that are similar to those outlined by Wagner. For Reyes, 
“notions” such as progress, civilization and “the rational” 
(2013: 24) are ideals upheld by modernities across the globe. 
In the cultural dimension, Reyes observes a convenient 
modernity that portrays the individual as a creative and au- 
tonomous agent who becomes an almost boundless “recep- 
tacle of life and site of passions” (2013: 31). This gen- 
eral(ized) modernity is also one that tends to hold binary 
frames that oppose the “ancient world” of “pre-modern, 
primeval, archaic, barbarian or backwards” societies to the 
necessarily modern present and its “utopias of the future” 
(2013: 35-7). Reyes asserts that utopias might be taken as 
“the inheritance of the West” (2013: 38), either in the form 
of diffused notions of progress, development and growth, or 
as more specific ideals such as the liberty, equality, and hu- 
man rights of 18" century Europe. Whether buttressed by 
western-core utopian rationalities or not, utopias seem to 
be a distinctive and ubiquitous normative component of 
modernity in Mexico as well. 


Reyes (2013) begins his dedicated analysis of modern 
utopias in Mexico by looking at the early post-indepen- 
dence period in the 19" century. For this author, the first 
decade after the start of the independence movement in 
1810 represents a period of utopian “creations [...], [and] 
the nation’s invention” (2013: 176). This decade amounts to 
“a great celebration of decrees and dreams” (2013: 170). 
Reyes is mostly referring to the collection of manifestos, 
declarations and constitutional drafts that the leaders of the 
independence movement authored. In these foundational 
documents the leaders of the movement, people “moved by 
strong idealist feelings, wrote about “great precepts and 
principles” (2013: 175) which could not be seen in the im- 
mediate reality but were intensely longed for, whether a di- 
vision of powers or equality before the law. Combined with 
some pragmatic and technical contents, Mexico’s first offi- 
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cial constitution, passed in 1824, had a “strong utopian” na- 
ture and makes Reyes assert that the very forming of the 
Mexican state represents a “utopia” itself (2013: 177). Inter- 
estingly, this author also observes that constitutions and as- 
sociated statements in Mexico tend to imagine and propose 
a modern nation, bypassing discussions of actual limitations 
(cf. Sayer 2000: 158-169; chapter 2). Hence, “the dreams of a 
new world [...] are built upon things that do not exist in re- 
ality”; however, this is not the authors of the constitutions’ 
problem, it is not a problem of “the utopian project of the 
liberal State” either, it is just “reality’s problem” (2013: 196). 
Modernity in Mexico is thus clearly “normative and impera- 
tive”: it defines what is and what ought to be, it is ubiqui- 
tous in everyday life and performs as a reference that 
guides “social ideas” and “public acts” (2013: 14, 202). More 
importantly, Reyes sees modernity in Mexico operating as 
an “unquestioned constant” that may not be necessarily un- 
derstood yet makes “modernist ideas” be taken for granted 
as “urgent and irreversible” (2013: 15) projects’. 


Reyes historical account of utopian thinking can be ex- 
tended further back to the country’s colonial past. The 
(re)production of utopian thinking could be traced to the 
Spanish colonial regime’s, and the Roman Church’s ambi- 
tious project of Christianization in the “new” world (Lafaye 
1997). Utopian thinking in Mexico’s history can also be ver- 
ified in more specific instances, such as bishop of Mi- 
choacan Vasco de Quiroga (1480-1565) and his proposal for 
indigenous community hospitals partly based on Thomas 
More’s Utopia (Herrejon 2006). Having noted this, it is safe 
to argue that the modern teleologies and the utopias of the 
19" century and early 20" century in Mexico as discussed 
by Reyes — and very likely their underlying binary formulas 
as well — shaped not only the normative social thinking of 
19" century liberal intellectuals such as José Maria Luis 
Mora and positivist thinkers such as Gabino Barreda, but 
also shaped the state-oriented teleological aspirations and 
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underlying normative assumptions of early sociologists 
such as Antonio Caso and Lucio Mendieta y Nunez in the 
first half of the 20" century. These sociologists were doubt- 
less critical and reflexive about their past and present and, 
especially, about the country’s social and political problems. 
However, they were on the other hand part of an intellec- 
tual milieu whose members had for a long time been con- 
sidering as self-evident a series of modern discourses and, 
more importantly, their explicit and underlying normative 
teleologies and their taken for granted utopias. The thinkers 
within this intellectual milieu took up with absolutely no 
hesitation the challenge of constructing a cohesive Mexican 
nation-state by promoting and actively working on a “mod- 
ern civilization” (Gamio in Gomez 2018: 133) for “the mod- 
ern times” (Caso 2016: 44) that was to overcome the harm- 
ful individual habits and collective practices of the colonial 
past. Interestingly, it has been observed that the specific 
programs, proposals and interventionist knowledge pro- 
duced by these intellectuals amounted to a “catechism” that 
was clearly idealistic yet “deep” and able to “permeate the 
majority of Mexicans” (GOmez 2018: 143), at least during 
the first decades of the 20" century*. But regardless of 
whether modernist discourses in early 20" century Mexico 
amounted to a religious instruction or not, what can be said 
then about modernities’ explicit principles, their underlying 
normativeness, and the disciplinary postulations and as- 
sumptions of social scientists and sociologists in the last 
decades in Mexico? Although the aim of this chapter, and 
certainly the aim of this book, is not to give a comprehen- 
sive answer to this particular question, some annotations 
are offered below. 


Modernity/ies’ norms and sociology in Mexico 


Some social scientists in Latin America in the last 
decades have grappled with the problem of modernities and 
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the social and political processes of modernization in the 
region. Within this heterogeneous group, some authors 
have proposed substantial conceptual alternatives and have 
openly and reflexively worked on different modern norma- 
tivities. José Domingues (2008) for instance argues that 
Latin America has embraced modernity and is now experi- 
encing modernity’s third phase, that is, a period in which 
complex Latin American societies undergoing an increasing 
social heterogeneity thrive vis-a-vis comparatively “ineffi- 
cient” Latin American states challenged by neoliberal poli- 
cies (2008: 118-21). The analysis of Domingues is openly 
and thoroughly normative as well. Domingues argues for 
the preservation of the “freedom of individuals and collec- 
tivities” as “elements of liberal democracy” (2008: xiv, 121). 
This Latin American author endorses a “change in social in- 
tegration” geared towards a “complex solidarity,’ “equal 
freedom” and “new forms of collective responsibility” (cf. 
Wagner 2003: 10-11). From a (quasi-)universalist perspec- 
tive, Enrique Dussel has criticized Eurocentric narratives of 
historical and contemporary modernities as well as Euro- 
centric accounts of Latin American history, identity and 
politics. Inspired by the collection of theological works that 
have been collectively known as the Latin American libera- 
tion theology of the second half of the 20" century, Dussel 
has constructed a philosophy of liberation, that is, a philos- 
ophy of “the scientific-dialectical knowledge [...], that gives 
thematic priority to the praxis of liberation of the oppressed” 
(1985: 188; emphasis in original). Recent works by this au- 
thor develop a critique of modernities and post-modernities 
and propose as an alternative the concept of trans-moder- 
nity. In fact, trans-modernity for Dussel is also a framework 
that should guide the “mutual liberation of universal post- 
colonial cultures” (2012: 41). To achieve such liberation, 
Dussel advises the practice of “self-valorization” by mem- 
bers of the postcolonial cultures, engagement with self-crit- 
icism, and an “intercultural dialogue” that must yield a 
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“mutual cross-fertilization” between “thinkers” in the pe- 
riphery and those in “ ‘border’ spaces” (2012: 44-9). 


And yet, despite there being systematic normative pro- 
posals by authors such as Domingues or Dussel, debates 
about modernity’s normative load and the effects of the lat- 
ter in the works of social scientists seem to represent a mi- 
nor concern for social scientists in the region. Authors that 
have analyzed the recent works of Mexican and Latin 
American social scientists and sociologists with regard to 
the societal presence of modernity/ies in the region de- 
scribe the scholar’s different disciplinary reactions to the 
social and political processes of modernization, but tend to 
leave aside the “Wagnerian” discussion of the explicit and 
implicit normativeness of modernity/ies and its effects on 
social science knowledge. Girola (2008) for instance analy- 
ses the changing concepts and themes that sociologists 
have studied in the last decades of modernities’ active pres- 
ence in Latin America. For Girola, the period from the 1950s 
to the 1970s were decades in which Latin American sociolo- 
gists adopted different types of interpretations to assess the 
outcomes of modernity. In Girola’s words, these types com- 
prised “sociologies of modernization, “development theo- 
ries,’ “dependency theories” (2008: 16) and the economic 
theory originally proposed by the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean. From 
these perspectives sociologists reportedly evaluated differ- 
ent aspects of modern policies and modernization processes 
in Latin America and issued observations that included 
some “relatively optimistic” (2008: 18) suggestions amid 
mostly unenthusiastic projections. During the decade of the 
1980s, sociologists in some Latin American countries expe- 
rienced dictatorial regimes. They and sociologists in general 
in Latin America kept dwelling on their evaluative analyses 
of modernity, its changes and crises as well as “the feasibil- 
ity of the modern project” (2008: 19; cf. Reyes 2013: 196). In 
the 1990s sociologists continued their analyses of socio-eco- 
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nomic development and modernization and started to ap- 
proach the region’s processes of democratization as “the 
condition” of modernity (2008: 21). In the first years of the 
2000s the thematic foci of sociologists expanded and, as a 
result, research subjects such as globalization, its effects 
and correlates, heterogeneous cultural phenomena, citizen- 
ship and civil society, social exclusion and vulnerable popu- 
lations were given priority. Parallel to this empirical hetero- 
geneity — which has been discussed in the second part of 
chapter 2 — social scientists would be changing their minds 
regarding the processes of modernization, in such a way 
that they now “accept that these processes do not have a 
single final outcome [...] but may lead to alternative and 
multiple modernities [...]” (2008: 24). 


Similarly, Roitman (2008) argues that sociologists up until 
the mid-20" century in Latin America oriented their gaze 
and disciplinary efforts to analyzing the emerging and the 
needed social changes that were supposed to lead to mod- 
ernization. Mostly critical of the idea of economic growth 
promoted by peers in the United States in the same period, 
the Latin American scholars of the modernizing wave put 
forward a “theory of development” and a “sociology of 
modernization” that generally advocated the idea of indi- 
viduals as bearers of both rights and “values [...] conducive 
to the dissolution of traditional behaviors” (2008: 53, 57). 
These notions were in turn based on an idea of value-free 
social sciences. According to Roitmann though, the social 
science scene changed considerably in the second half of 
the 20" century. A fight between modernization sociologists 
and critical sociologists emerged in these decades. The lat- 
ter were scholars who pushed forth a sociology focused on 
the crises of modernity. Skeptical of the modernizing as- 
sumptions of their peers and the discourses on the desir- 
ability of capitalist economies, these critical sociologists ac- 
knowledged and studied phenomena such as exploitation, 
political domination, social class struggles and internal or 
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endogenous types of colonialism. A bit too enthusiastically, 
Roitman asserts that the social sciences during this period 
“all construct the foundations of a theoretical critique” 
through reflections and concepts that not only countered 
the hegemonic pretension of modern-capitalist projects but 
also acquired recognition by social scientists beyond Latin 
America (2008: 75). Interestingly, one of the Mexican sociol- 
ogists that Roitman describes as part of such a second criti- 
cal wave — a scholar mentioned in chapter 2 as well — is 
quoted commenting on critical thinking as follows, 


Critical thinking must update its knowledge base to 
comprehend and face the collective lie of the hegemonic 
social sciences. The intermittent conscience of the scien- 
tific and political thinking of the early 21“ century real- 
izes that even the science of self-regulated, adaptive and 
creative systems finds [...] that the capitalist world-sys- 
tem is unable to secure the liberty, equality, fraternity 
and other values of the Modern Age, such as civilization, 
autonomy, [and] the sovereignty of the citizens, nations, 
peoples, and workers (Gonzalez Casanova in Roitman 
2008: 113). 


The quoted lines above are not ironical but well-intended 
statements by Gonzalez Casanova’. Roitman himself con- 
firms that the main contribution of Gonzalez Casanova is 
an analysis of “the full democracy,’ that is, democracy as a 
“plural” exercise of power that draws on “liberation, nation- 
alization, political independence, autonomy and national 
sovereignty” (2008: 113). Mexican sociologist Fernando Cas- 
tafieda (2004) interprets the work of Gonzalez Casanova 
and other “reformist” Mexican sociologists from a particu- 
larly critical eye. For Castafieda (2004), “the Mexican socio- 
logical tradition”, including the contemporary works of 
renowned scholars such as Gonzalez Casanova, developed 
into “a duality of souls”; that is, an “empiricism” plagued 
with commonsense and an “ideological rhetoric” marked by 
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the state’s agenda (2004: 206). Castafieda explains this dual- 
ity as the result of a particular public university ethos anda 
reinforcing culture of public intellectuals. To explain the 
country’s public university ethos, Castafieda draws on the 
case of the National University in the aftermath of the Mex- 
ican Revolution in the first decades of the 20" century. The 
university was then regarded as a public institution with an 
urgent extra-academic role — the reconstruction of Mexican 
society. As a result, the public university performed as the 
country’s “critical consciousness,” the “bearer of culture, the 
voice of society and the nation” (2004: 145). Mexican intel- 
lectuality, whether academic or not, developed in a similar 
fashion. The targeted audience of Mexican intellectuals in 
the first half of the 20 century was basically the state. 
These intellectuals’ drive, according to Castaneda, was the 
“rationalization” (2004: 112) of state politics and the incor- 
poration of grassroots associations into the state apparatus. 
Although this relatively amicable relationship between the 
state and the public university was significantly altered af- 
ter the 1968 student protest and massacre, the public uni- 
versity in the second half of the 20" century still assumed 
and reinforced its role as the nation’s critical consciousness 
and the “driver of public opinion” (2004: 126). From the 
1970s on, the intellectuals-ideologues in Mexico, together 
with the state-centered public university above, turned into 
public commentators and the leading voices of public opin- 
ion (2004: 114). Sociology as part of such a university ethos 
and intellectual context was obviously not immune. Sociol- 
ogy first took for granted the Mexican Revolution’s aims as 
its raison d’étre; the former was not only a companion of 
the Mexican Revolution’s agenda, it eventually became de- 
pendent on the revolution’s national reconstruction plans. 
According to Castaneda, and as has been discussed above, 
this nationalistic sociology would lose its force gradually. In 
Castafieda’s view, critical theory and postmodernist ideas 
and their “anti-method” flair started to spread in Mexican 
universities and sociology courses since the 1980s. However 
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according to Castaneda, it is still possible to see in contem- 
porary sociologies in Mexico a persistent “love for the ideo- 
logical function” which still ties sociological discourses to 
“notions” and that “surpass” their “analytical role” (2004: 
190). 

But however critical and self-reflexive Castafieda’s analy- 
sis is, it misses one of the main macro factors that is dis- 
cussed in this chapter. The national(istic) discourses by the 
Mexican state and the interventionist state-oriented drive of 
public intellectuals are neither self-contained nor self-ex- 
planatory discursive formations. It is safe to argue that the 
discourses of the Mexican state and public intellectuals 
have been, up until recent times, differentially shaped by 
modernities’ explicit tenets and, more importantly, their un- 
derlying normative assumptions, whether in the form of bi- 
nary logics, apparently self-evident teleologies or taken for 
granted utopias. Once this gap in Castafieda’s account is 
filled, it is then possible to suggest that the historically re- 
formist sociologies that were described in chapter 1, as well 
as the particularly critical, normative, prescriptive and di- 
chotomic sociological discourses by the CW and CMT lec- 
turers as discussed in chapter 2, are shaped not necessarily 
by contemporary modernities and their explicit and under- 
lying normative contents. It can be argued more precisely 
that both the dichotomic asymmetric logics and the unex- 
plained normativeness that were found as patterns across 
the sociologies authored by CW and CMT lecturers are 
shaped - to varying degrees which would be worth explor- 
ing further — by the binary formulas, the teleological con- 
tents and the self-evident utopian ideals of the modern(iz- 
ing) discourses that the Mexican state and its public-intel- 
lectual milieu have echoed from modernities worldwide and 
pervasively broadcast across the country since the second 
half of the 19" century. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, THE STATE'S MODERN NORMS 
AND NORMATIVE SOCIOLOGIES 


During our interviews, some sociology lecturers in the 
CW and CMT regions tended to proudly describe their fa- 
thers, and at times themselves, as “free thinkers.” Analyst 
Roderic Ai Camp once argued that the members of contem- 
porary Mexican society, “from the lowliest peasant to cabi- 
net minister” (1997: 11), have been schooled in an educa- 
tional system whose spirit is still described in terms of the 
ideals of 19" century Mexican liberalism and the Mexican 
Revolution. Camp’s observation might come across as a 
vague generalization, but it does suggest the operation of 
the longue-durée causal link this chapter explores. As dis- 
cussed in the chapter’s first section, there are doubtless in- 
stitutional factors that orient the thematic foci of sociolo- 
gies in Mexico and also play a major explicit role in the pro- 
duction of the reformist type of sociological knowledge 
pointed out in chapter 2. As noted by the respondents in 
the CW and CMT regions, government agencies and espe- 
cially government funding agencies such as Mexico’s Sci- 
ence Council do influence considerably both the social and 
political problems that sociologist address as research sub- 
jects/objects, as well as the critical and prescriptive knowl- 
edges that result, or are unequivocally expected, from such 
a problem-oriented social research. The exclusivist social- 
political critiques and the fuzzy and thorough prescriptions 
that were found across the sociological outputs by the CW 
and CMT lecturers in chapter 2 can be explained by these 
institutional factors. However, institutional factors are not 
self-determined objects themselves, and do not exhaust the 
account of the external societal influences over contempo- 
rary sociology/ies. 

This chapter has also explored the combined role that 
two specific macro societal forces play in the articulation of 
sociologies in Mexico. More specifically, the chapter ad- 
dresses the discourses of modernity and their underlying 
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normativeness as adopted and diffused pervasively by the 
Mexican state. After a brief overview of modernities’ dis- 
courses in/by states outside the western-core region of the 
world (Asad 1993, 1999; Shohat 1997; Mirsepassi 2000) and a 
key discussion of the effects of modernity/ies in the social 
sciences in Europe (Wagner 2003), the chapter addressed 
some of the distinctive normative tenets of modernity/ies in 
19" and 20" century Mexico — i.e. binary logics, teleologies 
and utopias - and their actual effects on the reformist 
thinking of the period’s social thinkers and social scientists. 
Taking into account this background, the analysis then 
moved to a discussion about modernity’s normative load 
and its effects on contemporary sociologies in Mexico. This 
discussion highlights a pattern and a gap in the specialized 
literature on modernity, that is, the literature’s emphasis on 
the critical responses of sociologists to the crises of moder- 
nities, and the literature’s rather generalized silence on the 
possibility of modernity/ies’ tenets and principles shaping 
contemporary sociological discourses. Drawing on Cas- 
tafieda’s (2004) critical reading of the structuring role that 
the state and its political agenda play in the constitution of 
both the country’s public-intellectual dimension and the 
Mexican sociologists’ academic discourses, it was then pos- 
sible to suggest that it is through the state and the milieu of 
public intellectuality that modernity’s normative load may 
reach and have an effect on sociologies, their dichotomic 
logics and taken for granted normativeness. 


However, government institutions and the Mexican state 
and its historical and contemporary discourses on moder- 
nity are clearly not the only meso and macro societal forces 
with a relevant causal role. Similar to Gomez’ (2018) obser- 
vation on the unfolding of an influential “catechism” in the 
works by early 20" century Mexican social scientists, Cas- 
tafieda (2004) notes in passing the parallel between the way 
people reportedly approach biblical texts in Mexico and the 
way audiences have interpreted and mythologized the work 
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of renowned Mexican sociologists. Castaneda asserts that 
the perceived relevance of popular sociological works in 
Mexico tends to rest upon these works’ references to tran- 
scendental truths and prophecy-like forecasts (2004: 232). 
Castafieda also notices that the “identity” of both the reli- 
gious and the sociological discourses “depends on its en- 
lightened [spokespersons], on its priests, on its privileged 
interpreters” (2004: 233). Neither this author nor Gomez 
(2018) though draw a causal link between sociological dis- 
courses in Mexico and the historical and contemporary 
Catholicisms that have partly structured the cultural-ideo- 
logical dimensions of Mexican society/ies. Starting from the 
micro level, I trace that complex, and indeed awkward, link 
in the next part of the book. 


The secularity of these forces however should not be 
taken for granted. How the “secular” state has appropriated 
religious models of government (Foucault 2007) and reli- 
gious discursive patterns (Agamben 2011) that may impact 
the work of social scientists is yet another question worth 
pondering. For initial annotations see Zavala-Pelayo (2014). 


Sociologist of knowledge Randall Collins (2000: 20) 
makes a useful distinction, with regard to the analysis of 
micro-level events. For Collins a “micro-situation” does not 
equate with “the individual, but it penetrates the individual” 
(cf. Camero and Andrade 2008; Hernandez 2015). 

A tracer study conducted in 2006 by a research center 
that offers postgraduate degrees in Anthropology, Linguis- 
tics and Social Science through branches located in differ- 
ent regions of the country found that 58% of its postgradu- 
ates were working in the academic sector, 31% were study- 
ing another postgraduate degree, and only 7% were work- 
ing in the public sector (Torres 2008). 


To avoid the disclosure of the respondent’s identity 
through his specific research expertise, the focus of the sur- 
vey section and questions are not disclosed. 
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The cases of modernity’s persistence in (semi)peripheral 
states can hardly be circumstantial. Global institutions such 
as the United Nations and transnational regional agencies 
such as the Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) pur- 
sue political and economic agendas that keep drawing, rela- 
tively openly, on modernization discourses. The United Na- 
tion’s Agenda for Sustainable Development, for instance, 
has set as one of its goals to “ensure access to affordable, 
reliable, SUStainable and modern energy for all” through “reli- 
able and modern energy services” (United 2015: 23). The 
United Nations’ goals for future “modern societies” (United 
2012: 44) include “modern methods of family planning” 
(2012: 28) as well. These and other modernizing strategies 
are especially suggested for the so-called “developing coun- 
tries” (United 2018) —and the Latin American countries, 
which all fall into this category, are obviously not an ex- 
emption. An official document published jointly by the 
United Nations Development Program (UNDP) and the IDB 
discusses, for instance, access to “traditional” and “modern” 
(Barnes, Samad, and Rivas 2018: 26) energy sources in Latin 
America, and even methods to assess the impact, naturally 
positive, of modern energy sources for “clean cooking” 
(2018: 39-41) in “modern kitchens” (2018: 13). 


Siding with the post-modernists, though dismissing their 
most pessimistic views on the end of the subject and the 
end of the social sciences, Wagner argues for the possibility 
of a post-modern sociology that accepts aprioristically the 
contingency of social phenomena as well as the contin- 
gency of “community and self-hood, and the “specific 
shapes” that these societal subjects take (2003: 153). 

Somewhat more dramatically, Echeverria sees in moder- 
nity not a life style that individuals adopt deliberately, but 
“an unquestioned destination” that individuals eventually 
accept (2011: 68). 

Gomez asserts that the problem with these Mexican intel- 
lectuals and their idealistic aspirations is not necessarily the 
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aspirations per se, but the fact that social scientists in more 
recent times, while being somewhat critical of those aspira- 
tions, have been unable to replace them with alternatives 
“to achieve a better future” (2018: 143). 


As well intended as the adjective “modern” that a couple 
of Mexican sociologists added to the title of a book that 
contributes to the comprehension of “modern sociology in 
our country” (Camero and Andrade 2008: 8). 
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Chapter 4 
SECULARISM, RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGIES: THE 
VIEWS OF THE RESPONDENTS 


THIS CHAPTER describes the range of answers given by 
the respondents in the Central-West and Central-Metropoli- 
tan regions to my interview questions on the possible influ- 
ences of religion on sociology in Mexico. As I addressed so- 
ciology lecturers in the CW and CMT regions as profes- 
sional experts, some of the questions I asked them during 
our interviews were openly intended to collect their knowl- 
edge, opinions, impressions and observations not only on 
sociology and the social science field in Mexico, as de- 
scribed in chapter 2, but also on the actual or possible 
causal relationship that my research question was focused 
on. To try to gather the broadest range of responses possi- 
ble, I intentionally phrased my questions with the general 
terms “religion,” “Catholicism” and “sociology.” Some of the 
respondents replied using the same terms and others re- 
ferred to a relatively diverse spectrum of specific elements 
within those large subjects. As is evident in the paragraphs 
below as well, some of my questions were specific and di- 
rected the respondents’ attention to particular aspects of 
“religion” that, previous to my fieldwork or right during my 
in situ elaboration of interview questions, I believed could 
yield interesting insights. A cautious prompting of the re- 
spondents’ answers and an extremely careful approach to- 
wards interviewees and their potentially secular sensibili- 
ties were used as strategic data collection tactics, especially 
after the completion of the pilot interviews, which at times 
resulted in distressed or even disapproving reactions from 
the respondents, as noted in the volume’s introduction. This 
combination of general and specific questions was followed 
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by a range of responses that went from awkward silences 
and disagreements to cautious suggestions and con- firma- 
tory general statements. The first section below presents to 
the reader the former type of responses. The second section 
dwells upon the most visible normative reasons behind the 
type of replies, namely the lecturers’ secular professional 
stances. The third section presents the lecturers’ impres- 
sions and opinions on the possible or actual influence of 
“religion” upon “sociology” in Mexico. The last section cate- 
gorizes the views of the respondents, highlights their hypo- 
thetical character and introduces the specific questions and 
topics that the rest of the chapters address. 


SILENCE, UNAWARENESS, DISAGREEMENT 


During our first interview, CW sociology lecturer Rita 
told me about her parents as follows: “I think both my fa- 
ther and mother were hard workers. My father always had 
two jobs. My mother at home was very dedicated too. In 
general, I think work is one of the things, one of the values 
I keep and try to instill in my sons [...].” Rita then added, 
“unlike my parents, I do like my kids having a job.” In our 
second interview I brought up again the topic of “hard 
work” as an important value in Rita’s family. By then, 
though, the respondent disagreed on my interpretation of 
her previous statements and rejected the value of work as 
part of her family values. “Tt is not that we consider work as 
an important value in our lives,’ the interviewee stated this 
time. Rita then referred to a Weberian reading I actually had 
in my mind yet had not shared with her. “Let’s say,’ Rita 
stated, “it is not like in [Weber’s] The Protestant Ethic, that 
we have to work to go to heaven, no, it has nothing to do 
with that at all” Intrigued by Rita’s ambivalent’ responses, I 
tried to address the same topic from a non-personal angle 
anew. I told Rita about one of the findings I was coming 
across often while doing fieldwork in the CW region. I told 
her about my readings of local newspapers and even a book 
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written by scholars about the CW region. I said to Rita that 
in these textual sources there were explicit mentions of the 
value of hard work as part of the region’s identity and cul- 
tural values. This time I said explicitly to the lecturer that I 
was interested in finding out whether this emphasis on a 
hard-work value in the CW region’s socio-cultural context 
could be somehow linked to a similar value on “hard work” 
prevalent in the Catholic discourses flowing across the re- 
gion. I then paused for a couple of seconds to encourage the 
respondent to intervene. Yet Rita stayed silent. After this, I 
decided not to risk my rapport with the respondent and 
asked no further questions related to Catholicism and its 
societal influences. 


CW lecturer Julia shared with me her opinion on the 
prevalence of Catholicism in the CW region, though she did 
not really dwell on actual or possible, influences from 
Catholicism or religion on sociology in Mexico. Julia 
granted that people’s ways of being in the CW region, 


are very determined by the religious; up to recent 
times this region was ninety-nine percent Catholic, so I 
think it [Catholicism] is part of the cultural codes people 
learn from the time they are children; this religion has 
everything very structured, its discourses are directly re- 
lated to how we should act, what we should do, what is 
right and wrong. It determines us, [in the sense of] how 
to be a good parent, a good child, a good employee, so 
you get to do things the way you have to do them. Yes, 
the religious’ aspect in this region is very determinant, 
from the time we are children. 


According to Julia, though, “everything has been trans- 
formed” after “the globalization process the region has gone 
through.” As a result of this process, Julia sees a beneficial 
religious diversity that has brought openness and tolerance 
to the region and the country. Later on, after I touched 
upon a Weberian understanding of religion as possible pro- 
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moter of particular social values and after recalling the re- 
spondent’s own remarks on Catholicism “determining” how 
to be a “good” person, I told Julia I had collected evidence 
that showed that the religious and cultural regional dis- 
courses constantly stressed ideas of “ethically right” behav- 
iors or “ethically good” individuals in society. “Would you 
say you could find traces of these ideas in your colleagues’ 
work?” I asked. Julia replied, “it would be illogical to think 
there are no such traces. I would say ‘yes’, I would not 
know what type of traces those would be though. I have not 
thought about it [...] The reaction from CW sociology lec- 
turer Brigitte was similar. As I did with Julia, during my in- 
terview with Brigitte I mentioned my findings on the re- 
gion’s discourses on the “good people” and the apparently 
prevalent religious idea on morally correct behavior. After 
this, I asked Brigitte whether she could somehow see some 
traces of these discourses in the work of her colleagues in 
the CW region, for example in the way they used certain 
methodologies or chose research topics. Given the deliber- 
ate specificity of the question, Brigitte said with caution, “I 
am not sure.’ Brigitte then touched upon a sort of “moralist 
attitude” that she perceived in the way other researchers 
approached research methodologies as unalterable instruc- 
tions, and suggested that such an attitude could be read as 
an “extension” of the moralism in the CW region at large. 
The respondent, however, did not comment explicitly on 
the possible or actual role that religions or Catholicism 
have, or might have, in both types of moralism. 


In the CW region, lecturer Laura — former student in a 
school ran by Catholic nuns’ - began one of her interview 
statements by commenting, “Catholic schools mark you in 
many ways, some ways are positive and some negative [...] 
I have talked to my former schoolmates and [we have 
talked about Catholic] nuns leaving an imprint on you, like 
discipline and the capacity to order ideas.” Sensing what I 
took as the respondent’s openness to talk about my re- 
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search topic, I then asked Laura off the cuff, “was there any- 
thing you were told in these Catholic schools which made 
you have special interests on social phenomena?” Laura 
replied “probably, although I don’t remember clearly [...] 
there must have been something though.” Trying not to lose 
the opportunity to address my research question from any 
angle possible, I drew on a less personal phrasing and asked 
Laura, “would there be a link between people coming from 
a Catholic-school background and them choosing sociology 
as their university program?” Laura disagreed, she told me 
that out of the ninety female classmates she had in the 
Catholic schools, it was only her who studied sociology. 
The respondent added, “in the Catholic discourse you find 
this idea of service frequently, so people do not study soci- 
ology but social work” I then asked Laura about the preva- 
lence of an idea of service in other sociologists. She replied 
briefly “I don’t see it [idea on service] clearly, the reasons 
why we [sociologists] are here are different.” 


My interview with Daphne in the CMT region yielded 
relevant material that partly explains why the respondents 
above did not see, or did not see clearly, any influence from 
Catholicism on sociology in Mexico. At the beginning 
Daphne accepted that science is not immune to societal in- 
fluences. “For a long time,” she noted, “this idea of the neu- 
trality of science prevailed; science could solve controver- 
sies because it was neutral and objective [...]. Then sociol- 
ogy of science said the foundations of science are never to- 
tally aseptic.” Daphne then dwelled upon the undesirability 
of science’s susceptibility to societal influences. In Daphne’s 
words “the consequences” of such a susceptibility “have 
been very negative [...] pharmaceutical [companies] do sci- 
ence seeking profits [...] the science that is done in these re- 
gions is frequently linked to interests that are not necessar- 
ily academic; that gives science a different character.” In ad- 
dition, Daphne pointed out the “politicization of science” as 
another negative consequence of science’s non-aseptic 
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character. Understandably so, when I introduced to Daphne 
my research question and then asked her about her impres- 
sions on the matter, she replied at once “I think in those 
cases it is impossible to generalize.” Then referring to her 
workplace she added, “from my experience in this univer- 
sity, I would say sociologists are atheist or agnostic [...] I 
don’t know any sociologist that would defend his religiosity 
or that defends Catholic values openly. Probably in other 
regions of the country it is not necessarily so. From my ex- 
perience, [I say that] it [Catholicism] is not part of [Sociol- 
ogy]. I then suggested that even in “atheist” researchers in 
Mexico there might be a possibility of finding “diluted” and 
“historically mediated” traces of Catholic notions, since the 
Catholic Church might be interpreted as one of the few so- 
cial macro institutions operating in the country and its cul- 
tural dimension uninterruptedly since colonial times. 
Daphne then pointed out a crucial episode of the country’s 
history, “listen, I agree on that, and I do not doubt that cul- 
ture in [the country in] general is so. But you have to take 
into account that this is a country that underwent two wars 
of religion to separate the Church and the state.” The re- 
spondent went on, “for example, in this university it is reit- 
erated over and over that this is a public, free and secular 
university!” To strengthen her point Daphne added that 
Catholicism in Mexico is merely “ritual” and “it has nothing 
to do with the way they [Catholics] behave.” Daphne con- 
cluded, “I defend by all means the laicidad [secularism] of 
public education.” 


AN UNDESIRABLE RELIGION, A SECULAR STATE 


All the sociology lecturers in both the CW and CMT re- 
gions tended to describe the Catholic Church and “religion 
in negative terms; some of them did it drawing on the type 
of morally-sensitive judgements described in chapter 2. In 
the CMT region, Daphne expanded on her secular perspec- 
tive and remarked that the Catholic Church’s influence in 
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Mexico has been detrimental to minority churches in the 
country, and that was one of the reasons why she agrees 
with both the “freedom of religion,” and the tenet that dic- 
tates religions “have to be kept in the private context.” After 
this Daphne rebuked Catholics’ apparently ambivalent reli- 
giosities, or what she sternly termed the “real” Catholicism 
in Mexico: “they [Catholic Mexicans] are very pragmatic in 
terms of [Catholicism driving] their daily-life [...]; they 
think they are entitled to do anything and then go to 
Church, confess [before a priest] and that is it.” The lecturer 
went on: “drug-traffickers are able to kill twenty people and 
then go to church, donate money [and get pardoned].” With 
the same disdain, CMT lecturer Rachel pointed out the im- 
possibility of “separating” the Catholic Church and “reli- 
gion in general” from the influence it has had in “people’s 
way of thinking and acting.” In Rachel’s view this influence 
has brought about social problems. “Just look at the [living] 
conditions of women, Catholic indigenous women,” Rachel 
noted upset; “they have to have all the children God sends 
to them,’ as a result “a thirty-year old woman may have 
nine children, and she may even be a grandmother.’ Rachel 
continued, “that woman is going to die before she is forty 
years old and will leave all her kids behind; her husband 
will then marry another woman and he will have [with her] 
ten kids anew. It is a disgrace.” During our interview, CMT 
sociology lecturer Joseph recalled the reported cases of pe- 
dophile Catholic priests — a frequent headline in the na- 
tional and international press during my fieldwork. Joseph 
asserted, “[a]fter I knew about all that the priests had done, 
I thought that was a totally immoral act; it was an abuse.” 
Joseph went on expressing his condemnation, “an innocent, 
enthusiastic young guy looking for support to do some- 
thing and then a priest abusing him because of the [priest’s] 
level of power, the level of force ... I think that is totally 
contradictory: the institution that preaches about morals 
being so immoral?’ 
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More analytically, other lecturers delved further into the 
Catholic Church, Catholicism and religion as a major issue 
in Mexico. CMT lecturer Angela noted how her family his- 
tory made her eventually associate “the Church” with ideas 
of “dictatorship, the army” and, above all, with “authoritari- 
anism” and “totalitarianism.” Later on during our interview, 
Angela pointed out briefly that the “Catholic tradition, 
given its particular history, is “less linked to free interpreta- 
tion.” CW lecturer Brigitte described the Catholic Church in 
the CW region as a type of Church she had thought “no 
longer existed.” She referred to it as an “old” Church she 
“remembered from her school days’ [...], a very old and 
very institutional Catholic Church” As to the Catholic 
Church across the country, Brigitte noted it is “a microcosm 
of the larger society,’ as one can find “leftist, rightist, con- 
servative, perverse, honest people,’ that is, “the same diver- 
sity one can find in the [social] context within which the 
Church operates.” She also described the Church as a formal 
organization with two main characteristics: highly hierar- 
chical, and based on “the upholding of unity,’ which means, 
“it has to be Catholic, apostolic and Roman.” Explicitly criti- 
cal, Brigitte also indicated that the Catholic Church in Mex- 
ico is “akin to the maintenance of authoritarianism in Mex- 
ico.” The lecturer went on, “I think our political culture and 
our religious culture have sustained this national culture 
which makes us be in the state we are, very asphyxiating.” 


CW lecturer Laura provided a mix of descriptive and crit- 
ical statements on the Catholic Church and some of its ele- 
ments. Regarding the Catholic Church in the CW region in 
particular, Laura stated that whereas one may find “both 
conservative and liberal messages” in it, the most frequent 
type of discourse is the conservative one. As to the Catholic 
Church in general, Laura stated first that it “has many inner 
currents, is not homogeneous at all, [and] it is a Church 
that is changing despite its [clerical] hierarchy.’ For this lec- 
turer, however, the Catholic Church still holds a social and 
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political influence which “you could imagine the Catholic 
Church [having] during the colonial period, in the 19" cen- 
tury.” Consonant with her conservative/liberal distinction of 
the Church’s discourses in the CW region, she classified the 
Catholic Church in Mexico as, on the one hand, a “tradi- 
tional church” which “is about charity, [about saying] ‘I 
give to you, I am a protective father, but in return you owe 
me everything’ ”; and, on the other hand, a more “liberal” 
Church. CW lecturer Michael suggested at first that reli- 
gions help some people “to have meaning in their lives” 
However, regarding the Catholic Church in Mexico, 
Michael pointed critically to how “terribly conservative” 
this institution is, “it is a power that stops progress. [...], a 
space for repression.” The respondent then asserted that the 
Catholic Church represents “the institutionalization or per- 
sonification of the impossibility to think, of [the impossibil- 
ity of] giving freedom to people’, as it is based on “models 
of [social] exclusion” and is “as corrupt or more corrupt 
than society.” 


As discussed in chapter 3, it can be said that the inter- 
view statements above were issued from individual stances 
that were being informed by a university ethos and a pub- 
lic-intellectual milieu that have been critical of the negative 
outcomes of modernization processes yet seem to have as- 
sumed modernity/ies’ principles of progress, freedom and 
social reality’s putatively autonomous functional domains 
(Wagner 2003; Asad 1999). More explicitly, the above opin- 
ions, statements, and even silences, were also drawing on 
the constitutional principle of secularism that has been part 
of Mexico’s legal precepts since the 1850s. Daphne’s unam- 
biguous endorsement of a “public, free and secular univer- 
sity” condenses article number three of Mexico’s constitu- 
tional chart. This often-quoted article dictates that “[a]ll 
people have the right to education,” being the “preschool,” 
“elementary” and “secondary” (Mexican Supreme C. 2010: 
11) educational levels mandatory. More importantly, this ar- 
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ticle decrees that public education in Mexico “shall be secu- 
lar and, therefore, shall be maintained entirely apart from 
any religious doctrine, in accordance with the right of free- 
dom of beliefs” (2010: 12). Drawing on modernity/ies’ tenets 
and liberal (somewhat utopian) ideals, the same constitu- 
tional article points out that the “guiding principles” of pub- 
lic education in Mexico “shall be grounded in the results of 
scientific progress”; and “shall also strive against ignorance 
and its effects, servitudes, fanaticism and prejudices’; it 
shall also “aim to develop harmoniously all human values 
and [...] induce in pupils both, love for the patria and a con- 
sciousness of international solidarity, in independence and 
in justice” (2010: 11; cf. Reyes 2013: 195-9). The “freedom of 
beliefs” referred to above is upheld in article number 
twenty-four, which decrees that “every person” in the coun- 
try “is free to practice the religious beliefs of his [sic] choice 
and [...] all such ceremonies, devotions or acts of worship 
pertaining to his respective faith, provided they do not con- 
stitute a crime or an offence punishable by the Law”; hence, 
all “[rJeligious acts of public worship must regularly be per- 
formed inside the churches” and “[t]hose eventually per- 
formed outside of them shall be subject to the Law” (2010: 
57). Constitutional article number one hundred thirty com- 
plements the above secular dictates by decreeing the “his- 
toric principle of separation between state and Church” and 
the resulting exclusive capacity of the country’s legislative 
chambers “to legislate in matters of public worship, 
churches and religious groups” (2010: 351). This article 
guarantees and regulates the institutionalization of reli- 
gious movements and organizations as well, by granting 
“churches and religious groups” the right to be legally rec- 
ognized as “religious associations” and by specifying the 
political rights of “church ministers” (2012: 351-2) — ie. 
right to vote in public elections - and the restrictions on 
those rights — e.g. not to hold “public offices”; not to “asso- 
ciate for political purposes.’ By the end of 2012, a bill to in- 
clude the adjective “secular” in article number forty was 
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passed and as a result this article now rounds up Mexico’s 
constitutional secularism by declaring that “[i]t is the will 
of the Mexican people to constitute a representative, demo- 
cratic, secular [laica] and federal Republic” (Blancarte 2013: 
183). As an extension of this legal framework, the public 
universities in the CW and CMT regions where I collected 
data and conducted interviews are regulated by university 
statutes that uphold, as lecturer Daphne correctly stated, 
the secular character of Mexico’s public education, and by 
extension, the discipline of sociology’s (ideal) immunity to 
religious influences. Chapter 7 will expand on the history of 
secularism in Mexico and the political significance of the 
first secular reforms to the Mexican state in the 1850s. What 
is worth highlighting here is that the constitutional precept 
on church-state separation, and the derived tenet of a pub- 
lic education and social sciences that must be free of reli- 
gious influences, are clearly not only legal principles that 
sociology lecturers apparently have in mind, but also repre- 
sent a key component in the professional identity of a num- 
ber of social scientists in Mexico (Ugarte y Capdevielle 
2013a, 2013b, 2013c), including the sociologists I inter- 
viewed in the CW and CMT regions. In this regard, a sociol- 
ogy lecturer in the CW region indicated that social scien- 
tists in Mexico would tend to describe themselves as “free 
of religious determinants” because of “the idea of secular- 
ism [laicidad] we have in Mexico,’ an idea that, according to 
this respondent, would make researchers avoid talks about 
their religious profiles and related matters, and would make 
them talk about these topics only if they accepted the risk 
of being taken as “less serious.” 


VALUES, SCHEMES, AUTHORITY, RITUALS 


Despite the legally secular basis of public education in 
Mexico and university scholars’ genuinely secular profes- 
sional identities, some lecturers in the CW and CMT re- 
gions, including some of the lecturers quoted in the section 
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above, did touch or expand on their views regarding reli- 
gions and the possible influences of Catholicism on sociol- 
ogy. After CW lecturer Laura expressed in passing her dis- 
agreement on a link between studying in a Catholic school 
and choosing sociology as university programme, I asked 
this respondent about her impressions on a possible Webe- 
rian-type of influence from Catholicism on the “ethics” of 
social researchers. To this Laura replied, “I think that in this 
region and in Mexico’s conservative context, the Catholic 
schema and the schema of social values are very similar, 
you cannot draw great differences; we are actually talking 
about very similar things, with re-interpretations, with nu- 
ances [...]. The religious and the socio-ethical [in Mexico] 
are very similar to each other.’ After this, she added briefly, 
“[i]n my case I think it is the same story.” During our sec- 
ond interview, Laura unexpectedly expanded on this. In 
that interview session the respondent asserted, “many of 
our values and our beliefs that are apparently secular have 
origins or are linked to the religious.” Laura then referred to 
the possibility of social researchers’ interpretations of real- 
ity being shaped by the researchers’ inadvertent entertain- 
ing of a religious viewpoint. As an example, Laura shared 
how a student’s research poster she had recently seen in a 
conference conveyed the idea that the student’s research 
subject — gangs in the CW region - were “the cause of all 
the evils.” According to Laura’s recollection of the poster, 
the author was arguing that “children joined gangs because 
the authority of parents was not controlling enough.” For 
Laura, the author’s view “and the version [of gangs] of the 
[region’s Catholic] bishop could be the same.” Laura went 
on, “the student who authored the poster does not perceive 
that there is a religious discourse that permeates her appar- 
ent scientific objectivity.” By the end of the interview I told 
this respondent about the occasional difficulties I was hav- 
ing in getting some respondents to talk about my research 
topic. After some words on her own research and the need 
of self-reflection, Laura asserted that the “religious determi- 
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nants” of a social researcher “mediate” the researcher’s 
“views” because “there is a lot in our unconscious.” Laura 
then asserted, “it is foolish, it is naive to think that there is 
nothing there; we are naive, period” In the CMT region, 
Suzanne pointed out a similar situation, regarding “conser- 
vative” sociology in particular. After I said to Suzanne that I 
was trying to analyze the extent to which sociology as a 
discipline in public universities was really secular, she 
asked me, “you mean [not secular in terms of] the posi- 
tions, in the way you choose some theories and not oth- 
ers?” I nodded, and Suzanne went on, 


and [not secular] in the way of arguing and teach- 
ing?... Without any doubt, of course. Often it is abso- 
lutely unconscious. I think that is also reflected in a con- 
servative position with regard to the use of theory. I 
think it [Catholicism] is there when you use certain the- 
ory or become part of a certain thought stream, or when 
you start to assume a series of interpretations with re- 
gard to the very concept of history [...] different interpre- 
tations with regard to sociology itself, to methodologies, 
to the ‘why’ and ‘what for’ of sociology. So, yes somehow 
it [Catholicism] is present [in positions] that do not as- 
sume themselves as conservative. 


Although lecturer Brigitte in the CW region did now 
dwell on possible answers to my research question, she 
nonetheless began to point out an interesting link, not be- 
tween conservative sociology and Catholicism but between 
an apparently revolutionary intellectual trend in Mexico 
and Catholicism. Former student at a Catholic multi-level 
educational institution, and reader of Marxist authors in her 
university years, Brigitte explained to me that moving from 
a Catholic-school environment to a Marxist one meant for 
her, at the beginning, a total disruption. “At that moment I 
thought it [Marxism] was another world, diametrically op- 
posed [to Catholicism] in many things; that is why it was 
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so attractive, it was the denial of what I had been taught [in 
the Catholic institution].” After this, Brigitte pointed out 
that she soon realized that the self-described Marxists in 
the public university she attended were equally “orthodox,” 
“close-minded” and “uncritical, inconsistent between what 
they said and did” Sociology lecturers Michael and Edward 
explained further this type of link. 


Michael specified the considerable extent to which his 
undergraduate studies turned out to be Marxist, and ortho- 
dox as well. As a former practicing Catholic and member of 
Catholic groups up to high school years, Michael stated re- 
garding Catholicism and Marxism in Mexico: “what was 
dramatic, indeed, was coming from one doctrine and going 
to another.’ Michael noted how Marxism and Catholicism 
“fit together” as parallel paradigms that were after social 
transformations. In the CW region also, lecturer Edward re- 
ported a similar reading of Marxism. After the respondent 
mentioned a “primitive” version of Marxism circulating 
across the country, I asked him whether Marxism’s appar- 
ent transformation into a dogmatic social theory in Mexico 
had to do with the historical saliency of Catholicism in the 
country and Catholicism’s actual or perceived dogmatism. 
Edward explained that Mexican universities and their 
Marxist theories were seen as revolutionaries and support- 
ers of rebellions and guerrillas against conservatism and re- 
ligious dogmatism. “But what I used to say to my students 
is that if we go deeper, that [Marxism] was a belief, Marx- 
ism was a Church.’ Going back to my question, Edward 
stated, “I had not thought about it [dogmatic Marxism as 
consequence of dogmatic religious atmosphere], it may be 
though, this intellectual submission in one field and the 
other may be the same, eventually those are beliefs without 
reflection.” 

As I did with other respondents, I also asked Edward 
about the possibility of a connection between Catholic 
moral precepts and social researchers’ personal ethics. To 
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this Edward replied, “yes, of course, they [social re- 
searchers] grew up in this religious environment and we 
[sic] learned from it and formed our moral criteria [from 
it]”” After this, Edward added, “when you are an adult you 
may change your ethical code a bit, but I would say those 
cases are just a few.” With Edward I also had the opportu- 
nity to explore other possibilities. During our second inter- 
view, drawing on a genealogical essay by anthropologist 
Marshal Sahlins, I touched upon the possibility of there be- 
ing “longue duree” Christian ideas with a centuries-long 
persistence in societies, and an eventual influence on “mod- 
ern” social and political thought, including Adam Smith’s 
and Emile Durkheim’s. Edward was not convinced by 
Sahlin’s thesis and his theological references, but he consid- 
ered feasible, regarding the Mexican context, both the “non- 
intended” effects of religions in society, and not an idea, but 
a specific “schema” of ideas being taken from religious dis- 
courses and shaping people’s non-religious thought. I then 
mentioned to Edward that I was coming across the possibil- 
ity of non-religious dichotomies being shaped, or being 
somehow extensions, of dualistic Catholic discourses; Ed- 
ward replied, “yes I agree, that [dichotomies] is precisely 
what I call a ‘schema’ [...] I think it is possible” Without my 
prompting, CMT sociology lecturer Peter alluded to a very 
similar causal link, though one related more to people’s ac- 
tions than thoughts. At some point during our interview 
Peter referred generally to people’s fears and then to those 
fears being caused by Catholicism, as “there are still god- 
devil, heaven-hell schemas” that drive people’s behavior. 
“We rule our lives”, Peter (pointed) exclaimed, “based on the 
[idea of the] good and the evil.” 


During data collection I was also interested in knowing 
the respondents’ opinions on the possible link — Weberian 
or other - between a priest preaching in a church and a 
university lecturer lecturing in a classroom in a country 
such as Mexico. When I probed this idea with CMT lecturer 
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Peter, he confirmed the possibility unambiguously: “the 
priest is a preacher and the lecturer is the same.’ Pointing 
out the parallel between the two figures in terms of author- 
ity models, Peter added “T am, as a lecturer, a manipulator 
of the group. Yes, I think there is a transposition from the 
priest’s authoritarianism [to the lecturer’s].” After mention- 
ing specific cases that could apparently fall into the paral- 
lelism, Peter then rounded up and asserted in general terms 
that there is a Catholic “inspiring model, a reference model” 
of authority being somehow taken up in university class- 
rooms. Peter, however, denied Catholicism as his own in- 
spiring model of authority’. Sociology lecturer Angela con- 
sidered feasible a similar type of religion-sociology link, 
from a rather symbolic perspective though. Angela ex- 
plained from the outset that “all societies have, like 
Durkheim says, a religious attitude” According to Angela, 
though, those attitudes can be found in a “very secularized” 
form, and yet are observable “in the rites, in many things 
that are not necessarily religious, but secular.’ Regarding 
my general suggestion on the possibility of people’s author- 
ity-related practices being partly shaped by Catholicism’s 
authority practices, Angela replied “it could be; there is still 
this relationship between Catholicism and authorities.” 
Drawing on Castafieda’s brief statements on priests, bibli- 
cal-prophetic discourses and renowned Mexican sociolo- 
gists (2004; chapter 2), I went on and said to the respondent 
that it would be interesting to know “whether the ways of 
approaching classic sociologists are related to...” Angela 
completed the sentence “...to the figure of the priest [...], 
yes our classic authors are like priests [...] the symbol of the 
priest.” Angela continued, “you can play with these symbols 
[in your research], with these representations, [...] the uni- 
versity for example is a ritual, is a world of rituals.” After I 
briefly summarized for this respondent some of the non- 
confirmatory responses I was getting from other intervie- 
wees, she continued, 
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That is very interesting, [...] because all the classic so- 
ciologists [...] have talked about religion, they have ad- 
dressed it as a topic for sociological reflection [...] I do 
not know what the answers would be in other countries 
but in this department it is surprising and disappointing 
that they [respondents] say to you things like that. [...] I 
agree, education in Mexico is secular, of course it is secu- 
lar, but what does that have to do with your research 
topic? 


WEBERIAN-MERTONIAN AND DURKHEIMIAN SCENARIOS 


Just as it not possible to assert the prevalence of “re- 
gional” patterns in the data set regarding sociological dis- 
courses and academic-professional profiles in the CW and 
CMT regions, it would be entirely inaccurate to classify the 
respondents’ answers above into “regional” patterns, as the 
original research design would have suggested. Non-confir- 
matory and sceptical answers on the religion-sociology 
causal links were obtained equally from sociology lecturers 
in the Central West (CW) region as well as the Central Met- 
ropolitan (CMT) region. The cautious, though (slightly) 
more agreeing answers were collected from respondents in 
both sites as well. One of the most consistent findings 
across the two regions is that nearly all the respondents’ 
replies rest upon different experiential and theoretical as- 
sumptions which nonetheless converge on the idea of “the 
religion, “Catholicism, or “the Catholic Church” having 
negative effects in people’s “thinking and acting” and, as a 
result, bringing about, if any, detrimental consequences in 
both sociological discourses and sociologists — from conser- 
vativeness and dogmatism to authoritarianism and ritual- 
ism. This pattern is consistent with the normative sociologi- 
cal assumptions discussed in chapter 2, and can be further 
specified as a Manheimmian (Bloor 1991; cf. Pels 1996) un- 
derstanding of sociology, that is, a rather generalized view 
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of sociology as a social science that should above all remain 
immune to societal influences and, even more so, religious 
pollutants (Bloor 1991: 50; Douglas 2002). Long-standing 
theoretical and methodological debates on objectivity aside, 
this pattern not only finds an explanation in the genuine 
secular stance that some respondents explicitly pointed to 
(see also Bloor 1991: 46-50), but also leads back to two of 
the modernist tenets discussed in chapter 3, that is, the 
principle of interlocking yet autonomous functional spheres 
that should operate independently and the tenet of equally 
autonomous and free individuals whose (modern, scientific) 
rationality would be not only less free but unequivocally 
compromised if it gets in touch with the rationality of the 
religious sphere and its representatives (Asad 1999). At any 
rate the silence, rejections, cautiousness, as well as the 
range of confirmatory answers of the respondents are use- 
ful general guidelines for a dedicated causal analysis of the 
effects of “religion” on sociology in Mexico. 


Some of the confirmatory answers above suggest the fea- 
sibility of two types of possible Weberian effects. The first 
type is related to the Weberian “sociology of domination” 
and typology of authority’s legitimacies (Riesebrodt 1999). 
It involves the sociology lecturer’s possible enactment of a 
model of (“authoritarian”) authority whose societal-cultural 
underpinning can be partly attributed to the charismatic, 
and particularly parental and asymmetric, model of author- 
ity deployed by the Catholic priest towards churchgoers 
(Peter; Kenny 1960; Smith 2000; Weber 1978). This possible 
link might have a correlate in the seemingly “biblical” type 
of forecasts that audiences in Mexico might expect from the 
work of renowned sociologist, and the resulting symbolic 
transformation of both classic sociologists in Mexico into 
priest-like figures and classic sociological discourses into 
transcendental truths (Angela; Castarfieda 2004). 


The second type of potential effect is related to Weber’s 
(2005) classic work on the Calvinist spirit of capitalist soci- 
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eties and Merton’s (1938) Weberian study on the Puritan 
values that spurred scientific pursuits in 17" century Eng- 
land. According to some respondents, it is feasible that so- 
cial researcher’s moral principles could be shaped, to differ- 
ent extents, by the Catholic morals and Catholic behavioral 
values prevalent in the larger socio-cultural context (Ed- 
ward, Julia, Laura; cf. Daphne, Rita). However, after analyz- 
ing the contents of the sociological discourses in the CW 
and CMT regions, and sociologists’ secular-Mannheimian 
views on sociology, it is unlikely that the effect of Catholic 
morals and values in the researcher’s moral principles 
would translate literally and intentionally (Merton 1938: 
390, 435-38; 1984: 1099: 47-50) into the ubiquitous value- 
judgments of sociologists and the multi-thematic underly- 
ing normativeness of their sociologies. In this sense, it can 
also be said that although a dedicated genealogical analysis 
(Agamben 2011; Foucault 1977, 2007) of the possible longue- 
duree theological notions (e.g. Sahlins 1996) that might have 
a secular echo in sociological discourses might yield re- 
markable insights, neither the respondents’ answers to my 
research question nor the sampled sociological discourses 
discussed in chapter 2 can represent promising departure 
points, given not only the genuine advocacy of secularism 
from the respondents, but also the obvious lack of biblical 
or ecclesiological references in the standardized and rather 
impersonal content of the respondents’ scholarly outputs’. 


Another kind of possible effect is associated with a 
Durkheimian reading of religions (Durkheim 1915) and, in 
particular, religions’ cognitive classificatory function 
(Durkheim 1915: 147, 235-237); a function whose relevance 
has been observed and debated more recently by anthropol- 
ogists and sociologists (Bloor 1991; Cannel 2005, 2006; Dou- 
glas 1986; Sahlins 1996; Zerubavel 1999; cf. Lukes 1973; 
Bergesen 2004). In this light, the possibility of religious du- 
alistic “schemas” or religious dichotomic/binary classifica- 
tions of social reality playing a cognitive role in people’s 
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structuring of thoughts was regarded feasible (Edward). In 
fact, it was also suggested that “god-devil, heaven-hell 
schemes” would “still” drive people’s behaviors in contem- 
porary Mexican society (Peter). Regarding this point, it is 
worth pondering the opposite view above on the impossi- 
bility of any religious influence on sociology given the 
prevalence of an apparently “pragmatic” type of Catholi- 
cism that would make people act inconsistently and with- 
out regard to Catholic principles (Daphne). This statement, 
and others that contained some of the respondents’ explicit 
moral judgements (first paragraph of “An undesirable reli- 
gion...” above), are relevant because they point out another 
possibility that is, a possible effect of Catholicism on peo- 
ple’s behavior — i.e. inconsequential behavior —- which is 
clearly not the correct type of behavior — i.e. consistent be- 
havior — that the respondents apparently expect from oth- 
ers. At any rate, the discussion of religions’ differential in- 
fluences on people’s spectrum of behaviors is not a major 
concern in this volume, because what the following chap- 
ters account for is the effect of religions on sociology lec- 
turers’ scholarly outputs, as verified in sociological texts 
and publications, irrespective of whether the premises of 
such texts are consistent with the professional activities and 
personal actions of the respondents in the CW and CMT re- 
gions. 

What the chapters below do take into consideration is 
the skeptical view above that considered slightly feasible an 
effect of religion on sociology in “other regions of the coun- 
try” and not necessarily in the CMT region (Daphne). Al- 
though it is clear thus far that there are no clear-cut re- 
gional patterns regarding the type of sociological discourses 
and the distribution of the range of responses above, this 
skeptical view does indicate the need to consider the possi- 
bility of different effects, no effects, and/or an effect with 
variable intensities depending on the empirical instance in 
question; as opposed to an account that might suggest a 
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single outcome for the entire set of cases — e.g. Edward’s on 
social researchers’ (unchangeable) Catholic morals. What is 
also evident thus far is that, except perhaps for Peter’s ca- 
sual though categorical statements, the opinions, views and 
observations above are merely suggestions or scenarios en- 
dorsed cautiously by professional experts. Even the respon- 
dent’s confirmatory statements above were clearly issued as 
preliminary ideas or tentative links. By no means can those 
statements be taken as explanations; they are instead 
prompts that can orient the empirical analysis. Further spe- 
cific questions now emerge. If we consider the above as the 
possible effects of religion, or Catholicism, on sociology 
and/or sociologists in Mexico, what would be the specific 
causal mechanisms involved? Can the effects be further 
specified? If literal or intentional adoptions of Catholic dis- 
courses and principles are clearly unfeasible, what would be 
exactly the effect of Catholic values on the sociological dis- 
courses that were dissected in chapter 2? How exactly could 
that specific Weberian effect come about? What are exactly 
the religious/Catholic dichotomies that might be having a 
cognitive role in the structuring of the asymmetric di- 
chotomies discussed in chapter 2? Could we actually say 
that sociology lecturers in the CW and CMT regions enter- 
tain the sort of religious “schema” indicated above or any 
other type of religious beliefs? The following chapters will 
answer this type of questions one by one, through focused 
analyses of the biographical data collected from the sociol- 
ogy lecturers themselves, the data on religious and Catholic 
discourses collected in the CW and CMT regions, and a 
dedicated analysis of the country’s religious history. To 
start this multi-level empirical study, the next chapter de- 
scribes and categorizes the different religious backgrounds 
of the sociology lecturers and their current (ir)religious pro- 
files. 
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I prefer the term “ambivalent” over the term “contradic- 
tory” to describe this type of divergent responses, since the 
latter term would deprive experiential religiosities from 
their inherent degrees of undecidability, relativity and “in- 
stantaneity” (Bauman 2000: 118). 


Sociology lecturers used the words “religion” and “reli- 
gious” frequently. More often than not it was relatively evi- 
dent they were referring to the “Catholic Church/Catholi- 
cism” or to someone or something “Catholic”— as in these 
statements by Julia. It can be said that the interviewees’ re- 
placement of the terms Catholicism and Catholic with the 
terms “religion” and “religious”, in both the CW and CMT 
regions, is indicative of an implicit tendency to think of 
Catholicism not as “a religion” but “the religion” — for a dis- 
cussion of the religious field in Mexico, please see the first 
section of chapter 6. 

The lecturers’ family backgrounds and their different ex- 
periences with religion in the past are discussed in depth in 
chapter 5. 


The Catholic schools that Brigitte and other lecturers at- 
tended are described in chapter 5. 


“In my case,’ Peter said, “I took that model from my lec- 


turers in anthropology [...]. 


Early sociological works such as Christian believer Anto- 
nio Caso’s in the early 20" century (chapter 1) represent 
empirical instances that may be more substantial for this 
type of genealogical analysis. It can also be argued that it is 
not the scientific discourses of contemporary social scien- 
tists, but the less theoretical and more personal discourses 
of political agents, those that are particularly amenable for 
genealogical analyses and the tracing of secularised theo- 
logical notions in contemporary societal discourses —see for 
instance Zavala-Pelayo 2017, 2019. 
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Chapter 5 
SOCIOLOGY LECTURERS’ CATHOLIC PASTS AND 
(IR)RELIGIOUS PRESENTS 


AS HE HAD DONE regarding other topics, sociology lec- 
turer Peter in the CMT region noted casually yet categori- 
cally during our interview, “sociologists [in Mexico] are 
Guadalupan-Marxists'. What does that mean? It means they 
get married in the church, or you can find them in Sunday 
mass [...].” However, Peter’s casual assertion was compara- 
tively unusual. If probing the lecturers’ opinions on my spe- 
cific research subject was occasionally challenging, explor- 
ing lecturers’ religious profiles turned out to be an even 
more difficult part of the interviews. During most of the in- 
terview sessions I found myself having to choose between 
being blunt and direct with regard to the interviewee’s reli- 
gious beliefs, affiliations and practices, and probably losing 
rapport for further questions, or else taking a more passive 
approach and not asking direct questions that could prevent 
the interview dynamic from probing tangentially the re- 
spondent’s religious subjectivities. My choice eventually de- 
pended on my in situ, and certainly subjective, observations 
of the interviewee’s mood and personality’. Below I present 
the results of these enquiries. The first section describes the 
religious affiliations, practices and beliefs in the lecturers’ 
family backgrounds. The second section describes the mem- 
ories and impressions of the lecturers who shared with me 
their experiences with different types of Catholic education 
during their childhood and/or teenage years. The third sec- 
tion describes some of the lecturers’ experiences with 
Catholic priests. The fourth section presents an overview of 
the CW and CMT lecturers’ present-day (ir)religious pro- 
files. The last section discusses these findings and highlights 
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their relevance regarding the Weberian and Durkheimian 
causal scenarios that were pointed to in chapter 4. 


HETEROGENEOUS CATHOLIC FAMILIES 


The sociology lecturers in both the CW and CMT regions 
grew up in families that can be described as heteroge- 
neously Catholic. Such a Catholic heterogeneity was ob- 
served in three respects across the two regions: the reli- 
gious affiliation of the lecturers’ parents, the religious prac- 
tices that were instilled or enacted in the lecturers’ families, 
and the intensity of the religious beliefs that were report- 
edly held by the family members. 


Parents’ religious affiliations 


The religious affiliations of the sociology lecturers’ par- 
ents were described by the majority of the respondents 
through a range of adjectives intended to draw the short or 
long distances between the parents and (institutional) 
Catholicism. The only case in which both parents’ religious 
affiliations were qualified as distant from Catholicism was 
Gregory’s. Somewhat elusively, CMT sociology lecturer 
Gregory asserted that his father used to say he was “a free 
thinker, a “very liberal, open-minded” individual. Gregory 
then pointed out that his father “did not believe in aberrant 
dogmatism.’ Regarding his mother, Gregory noted that she 
became “distant from the church as well” CMT sociology 
lecturer Daphne described her parents and family in gen- 
eral as nominally Catholic, not practitioners. On the other 
hand, CW lecturer Edward explicitly described both his par- 
ents as “very religious.” This lecturer also noted that a cou- 
ple of relatives were in fact Catholic priests who were keen 
on suggesting to him that he study in a Catholic seminary. 


In both the CW and CMT regions the majority of sociol- 
ogy lecturers tended to draw relatively clear distinctions 
between their mothers’ rather short or absent distance from 
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the Catholic Church or Catholicism in general and their fa- 
ther’s detachment. CW lecturer Brigitte pointed out how 
she was raised by a late-converted Catholic father who had 
grown up in a household headed by a non-Catholic mother 
and a Catholic father. Brigitte’s father converted to Catholi- 
cism during his adulthood as a condition for marrying 
Brigitte’s mother. This interviewee described her father as 
an individual who was very critical of the Catholic Church 
and usually joked about Catholic priests. On the other 
hand, Brigitte described her mother as “coming from a typi- 
cal [Mexican] family [...] very Catholic.” The case of CW 
lecturer Rita is similar. Rita noted as well that her father 
was critical of priests. Conversely, she described her mother 
as “closer” to and “very respectful” of the Catholic Church 
and its teachings. Similarly, lecturer Joseph in the CMT re- 
gion referred to his father, on the one hand, as an anti-cleri- 
cal man who was particularly critical of the “clergy’s 
abuses,’ and then described his mother, on the other hand, 
as a woman who “did think it was necessary to have 
churches for God.’ 


Other sociology lecturers’ separate descriptions of their 
fathers and mothers confirm this pattern. CMT lecturer 
Rachel described her father as an “analytical,” open-minded, 
“free thinker” who used to have “arguments with priests 
because of the priests’ close-mindedness.” Similarly, CW 
lecturer Laura described her father explicitly as “very de- 
tached” from the Catholic church. On the other hand, CMT 
lecturers Angela and Peter alluded to the short or absent 
distance between their mothers and the Catholic church. 
Angela pointed to how she was raised by a Catholic mother 
concerned about having “a lot of religious teaching” at 
home. Sociology lecturer Peter described his mother and 
sister as “fanatic and fundamentalist” Catholics who “took 
refuge in religion.” 


Family religious practices and beliefs 
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The evidence from CW and CMT sociology lecturers falls 
into three types of narratives that portray different back- 
grounds regarding the religious practices at the lecturers’ 
homes, that is, two types of peculiarly ambivalent narra- 
tives on practicing/non-practicing backgrounds as well as 
an unambiguous type of narrative on practicing back- 
grounds. The first type of ambivalent narrative was found 
in cases of sociology lecturers who referred to both enact- 
ments of religious practices by their parents and family in 
general, as well as a relative absence of religious intentions 
in such practices. As noted above, CMT lecturer Daphne 
initially noted how she had grown up in a nominal Catholic 
family. Immediately after though she pointed out in a 
slightly careless tone, “my parents sent us to Sunday mass 
so they could take a nap.” The respondent then pointed out 
that the practice of Catholic rites in her family, such as get- 
ting married in the church or children’s baptisms were in- 
deed “important” yet, in the lecturers’ words, the fulfilment 
of such rites “did not mean anything more.” Similarly, CMT 
sociology lecturer Rachel indicated during our interview 
that she and her siblings “did grow up in a Christian con- 
text” and did go to church. “But it was not an obligation,” 
Rachel added afterwards, “we liked to go [to church] be- 
cause we shared time with my father, he bought candies for 
us and we played in the park.’ This ambivalence was not 
only found in CMT sociology lecturers. In the CW region, 
sociology lecturer Rita — raised by a critical anti-clerical fa- 
ther and a “very respectful” Catholic mother — noted that 
she and her family participated in some religious traditions 
such as visiting pilgrimage sites in the Central West region 
or the Virgin of Guadalupe’s basilica in Mexico City, “just 
as tourists though.” This interviewee stressed “let’s say it 
was not usual in our family to go walking to San Juan or to 
go to the pilgrimages or [participate in] religious celebra- 
tions.’ Rita also noted later on during our interview that “T 
didn’t question my obligation to go to mass. In fact, yes, we 
went to church every Sunday.” However, going to Sunday 
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mass was for Rita an activity related more to “going for a 
walk” than to a Catholic practice. 


A second type of ambivalent narrative was found in the 
lecturers who described their families on the one hand as 
headed by at least a critical or detached-from-the-Church 
parent, and on the other hand as an upbringing in a micro 
context where religious practices were instilled — not neces- 
sarily by the lecturers’ Catholic mothers. Son of an anti- 
clerical man and a practicing Catholic woman, CMT lec- 
turer Joseph pointed out “there was a big Jesus Christ figure 
in our home and my father used to say ‘if you need a god 
you want to communicate with or implore protection and 
goodness from [...], there you have it [the Jesus Christ fig- 
ure], you don’t have to go to the temple’ ” Joseph also 
pointed out that his mother did not only consider it “neces- 
sary” having “churches for God” but also going there “to 
pray before [the Christian] images and to give thanks [to 
God] at the end of the year.” In the CW region, lecturer 
Brigitte not only described her father as a late-converted 
and critical Catholic individual but also as a man who at- 
tended Sunday Catholic mass and prayed with his sons and 
daughters. CMT lecturer Rachel, who described her father 
as a free thinker critical of close-minded priests, also re- 
marked during our interview how she and her siblings were 
baptized, completed first communion and fulfilled “all the 
rites” of institutional Catholicism. 

Other lecturers from the CW and CMT areas described 
the religious practices of their childhood households with 
less or no ambivalence. CW lecturer Michael mentioned 
how he and his mother attended frequently the meetings 
organized by the Catholic group “The Holy Spirit’s Friends,” 
and participated in the collective praying and singing that 
took place there. After moving to the Central Metropolitan 
region, prior to Michael’s enrolment in secondary school, 
he and his mother reportedly began to look for similar 
Catholic groups to attend. They found the “Christian Mis- 
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sionaries”’ group and attended this group’s meetings to- 
gether until Michael graduated from high school. Briefly, 
though unambiguously, CMT sociology lecturer Angela 
mentioned how her mother made her and her sister “pray 
before going to bed” In this lecturer’s words, they “had reli- 
gious habits” at home. When I asked CW sociology lecturer 
Edward about whether he prayed during his childhood, he 
openly referred to the stories about the devil he was told by 
his mother’s aunts. “My mother’s old aunts used to tell me 
that the devil was around and that if I prayed ‘the Magnifi- 
cat, the devil would stay one block away from us; so I 
prayed at nights, and I remember clearly the image of the 
devil standing up [...] one block away from my house [...] I 
also remember the guardian angel taking care of me, so I 
also prayed to my guardian angel.” 


Evidence of the religious beliefs in the sociology lectur- 
ers’ family and childhood backgrounds proved more elu- 
sive. However, some lecturers’ statements were revealing of 
the prevalent religious beliefs and religious sensitivities in 
the lecturers’ households. CMT lecturer Gregory, for in- 
stance, not only described his father as an open-minded 
“free thinker” who did not believe in “aberrant dogmatism”; 
Gregory also commented how his father “did not believe 
much in [Catholic] saints,” because he “believed rather in 
something supreme he had faith in, not as in the Catholic 
tradition and that [Christian] God, but as in a power be- 
yond us that is present.’ In the CW region, lecturer Julia re- 
called how her mother was an active participant in Sunday 
masses, singing at the local church and the praying of the 
rosary. Julia also referred to how different questions and 
doubts came across her child’s mind when she listened to 
gospels during Sunday mass and how she usually got 
knowledgeable answers and clarifications on these matters 
from her mother. This lecturer also mentioned how she 
learned to pray the rosary at a very early age, and “espe- 
cially the litany [of the Virgin Mary],’ after being taught by 
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her mother as well. And yet families were not the only spa- 
ces in which lecturers were variably socialized into Catholi- 
cism during their childhoods. Member of a reportedly nom- 
inal Catholic family, and strong advocate of public educa- 
tion’s secularism, CMT lecturer Daphne pointed out during 
our interview that “it was not at home but at school” the 
place where she “received a Catholic education.” 


SOCIOLOGY LECTURERS AND CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


All the sociology lecturers I interviewed in the CW re- 
gion except for Julia attended Catholic schools to complete 
primary, secondary and/or high school studies. In the CMT 
region, however, while sociology lecturers Suzanne, 
Daphne and Rachel attended religious schools, lecturers 
Angela, Rachel, Gregory, Joseph, and Peter attended public 
or private non-Catholic schools — though some of them 
came across another means of Catholic education I mention 
below. The lecturers’ early experiences with Catholic educa- 
tion were significant regarding one of the religious dimen- 
sions addressed above - religious practices. In the words of 
one of the interviewees, Catholic education was also rele- 
vant regarding one of the specific religious elements dis- 
cussed in chapter 4 — religious values. 


Religious practices 


Son of a “fanatic” Catholic mother, CMT lecturer Peter 
told me about a series of anecdotes related not to Catholic 
school but to two alternative types of Catholic education: 
catechism lessons and Catholic retreats. Peter described the 
catechism sessions he attended as “very fierce, in the sense 
of being too repetitive [...] we had to memorize everything, 
the sins, the commandments, there were exams too.” Peter 
explained that he did not dislike praying during catechism 
but considered it “meaningless and repetitive.” Referring to 
the Catholic retreats he also attended, Peter added, casually 
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as usual, “I spent all the (expletive) primary school doing 
spiritual exercises.” CMT lecturer Gregory also told me 
about his experiences at catechism lessons. This respondent 
recalled the number of prayers he once had to pray because 
he told the catechist and the priest in charge about a girl he 
liked and who used to live in front of the church. Gregory 
recalled that he was told by the priest “that is a sin, so now 
you have to pray this number of Lord’s prayers and Hail 
Marys.” For the respondent, those prayers during catechism 
lessons “meant punishment.” 


CW lecturer Rita attended a school run by Catholic nuns. 
She completed the first two years of primary school there 
and then switched to a public school. Rita noted her mother 
saw the Catholic school as “a place for a good education.” 
Afterwards she indicated, “I remember we had to confess 
[in the school], we had to go to mass the first Friday of ev- 
ery month, had to sing, and all those things that have to do 
with religion.” Rita took her first communion while attend- 
ing this school. She stated that the nuns explained to her 
and her classmates that first communion meant “to be close 
to God.” After this Rita stressed again, “but I do not give 
much importance to that.” Then she told me her experience 
about getting grounded at school once during rosary pray- 
ing because she told a joke to one of her classmates. “I was 
not really misbehaving, so I did not like that [...],” Rita 
pointed out. CW sociology lecturer Brigitte attended a 
Catholic school as well. In that school Brigitte completed 
preschool, primary, secondary and high school levels. She 
noted that the usual Catholic practices she and her class- 
mates carried out in the school consisted of communion ev- 
ery first Friday each month, non-compulsory daily mass 
and confession. 

In the CMT region, Suzanne described her educational 
background as taking place “first [in] a private school, 
Catholic, with religious practices; and after that, [in] a pub- 
lic school, where there was obviously a great difference.” 
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Regarding her experiences at the Catholic school, Suzanne 
noted “they made us pray, they organized services every 
first Friday of each month, so there was a mass and commu- 
nion.” Suzanne highlighted, as did Brigitte in the CW re- 
gion, that attendance to mass and the taking of communion 
were voluntary. Unlike Rita in the CW region, and CMT 
lecturer Peter, Susanne then declared that whereas she ex- 
perienced “an introjection” of different religious actions, 
the latter were “not overwhelming” and she carried them 
out “with joy.’ 

CMT lecturer Rachel described the elementary school she 
attended as a “non- religious [...] secular” school which 
“had a board whose members were Evangelical.” In Rachel’s 
words, her classmates were “Evangelicals, Protestants, 
Catholic, Agnostics, [and] children of intellectuals with no 
religion,’ all reportedly minding their “own religion [and] 
beliefs.” After this, I asked Rachel whether she could say if 
the dynamic in such a secular-Evangelical school would 
have been different from a Catholic school’s. “I would say 
so,’ Rachel replied; “in Catholic schools the first thing you 
do is pray, even before sitting down. It was not like that in 
my school.” Then, this respondent added ambivalently, 
“[t]here were even two different religious masses for pri- 
mary, secondary or high school graduations; one mass was 
for the Catholic students and one mass was for the Evangel- 
icals. We attended both masses so we could socialize with 
our classmates.” 


In the CMT region as well, Daphne attended two 
Catholic primary and secondary schools. The first school 
was run by “Mexican nuns,’ and Daphne attended it for a 
couple of years. She then transferred to another Catholic 
school whose staff members were described by the respon- 
dent as “American Catholic priests.” During our interview, 
Daphne pointed to the “cultural [...] rather than religious” 
differences between the two schools. “Mexican Catholicism 
is very different; Daphne explained; “it is more about ritu- 
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als, about [conforming to] the forms [...]; the nuns [at 
school] for example insisted on us not chewing the host 
[during the taking of communion] and things like that.” The 
respondent then noted that the American priests in her sec- 
ond school instead “insisted on deeper things [...] and on us 
acting in specific ways based on a series of principles; their 
ways were less linked to these ideas of guilt, or hell or sin, 
which is very Mexican; they said ‘this is so because it repre- 
sents what is right, what is good’ ” Regardless of the na- 
tionality of their schools’ religious staff, sociology lecturers 
referred indeed to the kind of religious principles that 
Daphne explicitly pointed out. 


Religious values 


CW lecturer Rita noted that one of the noticeable differ- 
ences between the Catholic and the public schools she at- 
tended was the particular attention that her Catholic school 
paid to “everything related to values formation.” Based on 
her experiences at a school run by Catholics nuns as well, 
CW lecturer Laura actually distinguished two oppositional 
orientations. In Laura’s words, both “very liberal” and “very 
conservative” nuns worked at her school. Laura described 
her school in general as managed by a female religious or- 
der which “is not that conservative [...] they are like Je- 
suits.” Laura noted how those teachers, some of them “revo- 
lutionary nuns,’ insisted on the value of education for 
women and encouraged students to debate “about the social 
and the religious.” Laura also recalled nuns asking students, 
“what do you think about this [biblical] parable, and that 
one?” In this respondent’s retrospective view, her education 
“was very Jesuit: see, judge, act,’ and contained principles 
from liberation theology “hidden in the curricula.” However, 
Laura noted that the school’s staff also included “conserva- 
tive nuns” with “pre-Concilium” ideas of charity, who used 
to say, “let’s go and find poor children to give them food,” as 
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if those kids “belonged to a different category. [...]; it was 
plain charity,” Laura complained. This respondent con- 
cluded, “I was very interested in trying to understand the 
world I was living in; probably that was because of these 
[liberal and conservative] contrasts I was part of” 


CW sociology lecturer Brigitte also referred to educa- 
tional experiences related to liberation theology. Brigitte’s 
experiences, however, were more direct and intense. After 
recalling her studies “from preschool to high school” in a 
Catholic institution and her attendance at spiritual retreats 
organized by “the ‘nuns and brothers of vows of silence, ” 
Brigitte pointed out that she “ended up sympathizing with 
people involved in theology.’ This lecturer told me as well 
that she had lived temporarily with a group of women in a 
Christian base community, prior to her admission to uni- 
versity. As an undergraduate student, in the CMT region 
actually, Brigitte socialized with pro-liberation theology 
classmates who were involved in social activism; some of 
them were in fact former Dominican friars. Brigitte de- 
scribed her first contact with sociology as coming precisely 
from these classmates; “we read Lukacs; I had a friend who 
taught me [Marx’s] Capital on Saturdays.” Reflecting on 
this, Brigitte indicated afterwards, “I was one of the typical 
[cases] who converted to Marxism, from Catholicism.” After 
this I asked her whether this conversion was a sort of 
“trend.” She replied “I do think so, there was a [trend] [...] I 
would say it was my generation and the previous genera- 
tion.” 


SOCIOLOGISTS AND CATHOLIC PRIESTS 


This section addresses the sociology lecturers’ range of 
impressions of Catholic priests, and, more importantly, the 
apparently meaningful interactions that some of the lectur- 
ers had with this emblematic and heterogeneous Catholic 
figure, in or out of the settings where the Catholic educa- 
tion described above took place. 
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Experiences and impressions: From “authoritarian” to 
ys 2” 
kind 


Some of the sociology lecturers referred to their memo- 
ries of and interactions with Catholic priests through a 
range of qualifiers that depicted a wide experiential spec- 
trum. Whereas CW lecturer Michael referred to priests as 
“figures mostly appealing” because of their halo of author- 
ity, CMT lecturer Angela recalled Catholic priests as “au- 
thority figures” who nourished her resistance towards “au- 
thoritarian authority, especially male.” CMT lecturer 
Daphne pointed to both types of impressions. Drawing on a 
binary classification, Daphne recalled a couple of Catholic 
priests in particular, “one very bad and one very good.” She 
described the former as an individual who used to punish 
her brother’s misbehaviour at school; and the latter, the 
school’s head, “as a very kind-hearted person.” 


Resembling Daphne’s dichotomic descriptions, CMT soci- 
ologist Joseph pointed first to how as a child, he found the 
priests’ appearance “striking,” their clothes appeared to him 
“not familiar,’ and he believed “priests were not like other 
people.’ In addition, Joseph referred to former university 
classmates who were ordained priests and were “well- 
meaning men.’ One of them, Joseph recalled, “started to do 
community work” and “worked with the people” in a “very 
poor” area of the CMT region. Later on during the inter- 
view Joseph told me, in a more critical tone his rather nega- 
tive impression of the priest at his first communion: 
“[w]hen I took my first communion I felt some rejection be- 
cause whereas the education I received at home was frater- 
nal in the sense of [being told] ‘do not put your feet on the 
table because you will bring dirt and that will affect all of 
us’ [...], when I met the priest it was like ‘do not kill, do not 
do that, everything was prohibitive.” 
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CW sociology lecturer Julia recalled at first how her pa- 
ternal grandmother helped seminary students by washing 
their clothes on weekends. In Julia’s view, this family back- 
ground and her own memories of priests as individuals who 
“knew a lot” and whom “you had to respect” made her 
think about priests as “special [individuals], [who] are feed- 
ing our spirit; and as “the mediators between the earthly 
and the divine.” Later on, this respondent also noted that 
priests themselves were changing their attitudes. Priests, 
Julia explained to me, understand that “it is not good for 
them to be up there in an ivory tower.’ The respondent then 
pointed out that she disagreed with the traditional way of 
looking at priests as authorities placed “above other profes- 
sionals’ authority” such as lawyers or psychologists. Inter- 
estingly, Julia then added, “I think people [now] look at 
priests as equals, as an authority that handles some infor- 
mation, so we [now] either listen to them more or we listen 
to them less, depending on the situation we are in.” Openly 
joking, CW lecturer Edward told me the story about a priest 
who broadcast community messages and opera music 
through a set of speakers in his childhood town: “T had no 
idea that was opera music, back then I thought those female 
voices were the priest’s wives.” Edward also indicated that 
“the figure of the priest in the town was something impor- 
tant.” 


Priests as advisers and role models 


CW lecturer Brigitte noted her experiences with priests 
“were not that traumatic,’ as one of the few negatives 
episodes she could remember was the reprehensive answer 
she once got from a priest after she told him, during confes- 
sion, about dating a boy and asked him for his advice. The 
priest, Brigitte recalled, “said something like ‘where have 
you been educated girl?!’ ” After this Brigitte stopped for a 
couple of seconds and then clarified, “I was going to say 
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that was the last time I asked for advice to a priest, but it 
was not. When I hung out with the liberation theology 
priests, I asked them [for advice] too’ 


In the CMT region, after his frank statement about an- 
noying Catholic retreats, Peter told me the story of the 
priest he befriended in his neighbourhood when he was a 
teenager. Peter began the story by first indicating, “I had no 
particular reactions towards priests; they were alien to me. I 
thought priests were always surrounded by widows and 
sanctimonious women [...], I saw an excessive reverence 
from those women towards priests.” After this, and some- 
what ambivalently, Peter went on, “[a]s you can see I did 
not reject the idea of the priest. At some point I wanted to 
be a priest, because I had this friend who was a priest.’ Pe- 
ter recalled this clergyman “knocking at the neighbours’ 
doors,” as “he was collecting money to organize Christmas 
celebrations in the [neighbourhood] parish.” Peter then told 
me about how he ended up helping the priest organizing 
Christmas celebrations. In Peter’s words, the cleric “was a 
very intelligent guy,’ he was “a missionary, not just a 
priest” and “actually did liberation theory.’ After meeting 
this priest, Peter started both to meet other priests and to 
have debates with a Protestant classmate in high school. 
Regarding the latter Peter recalled, “I used to reply to his 
arguments from a Catholic viewpoint [...]; those discussions 
were very interesting.” To round out these biographical 
episodes Peter said, “I did not get involved in the institu- 
tional aspect of Catholicism. I was interested in the social 
part, the activist part [of Catholicism] that I was seeing 
through this priest.’ 

Before discussing the present-day religious profiles of the 
CW and CMT sociology lecturers, it is worth reiterating 
that the interview statements above are not presented as 
self-evident proof of religious discourses’ influence upon 
sociologies in Mexico. The interview statements above only 
begin to point out a series of specificities in the background 
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religious elements that were part of the lecturers’ upbring- 
ing contexts — specificities whose contingent and relational 
causal powers (Sayer 2012) are explained in depth in subse- 
quent chapters. What the interview statements above do 
suggest is that the sociology lecturers, in the CW and CMT 
regions alike, grew up in households in which some reli- 
gious beliefs, as well as Catholic principles and sensitivities 
were prevalent to different degrees, either through the 
practice of Catholic rituals within the family or the enter- 
taining of religious beliefs by the household’s heads. In this 
regard, the religious beliefs of Gregory’s detached-Catholic 
father, as well as the praying instructions of Joseph’s liberal 
anti-clerical father, both in the CMT region, are cases in 
point. Secondly, it is indeed significant that some of the lec- 
turers attended different types of Catholic educational pro- 
grams — from catechism lessons and retreats to Catholic 
primary school and university. But what is actually more 
relevant is not the attendance at those educational institu- 
tions per se, but the “value-based” or normative instruction 
that the lecturers in the CW and CMT regions seemingly 
received in such institutions. Moreover, when the Catholic 
educational experiences of these respondents are combined 
with other respondents’ experiences with Catholic priests, 
the normative/value-based formation mentioned above can 
be further specified. As suggested by Brigitte’s observation 
on her “orthodox” Catholic teachers, and Joseph’s child- 
hood memory of a priest’s categorical and prohibitive com- 
mands (“do not kill, do not do that”), the religious norma- 
tive framework that sociology lecturers interacted with in 
the CW and CMT regions was apparently one of a non-rela- 
tivistic nature. In addition, the value-based formation that 
the sociology lecturers were in touch with during their 
childhood seems to rest as well on a clear extra-religious in- 
terventionist agenda — whether framed in liberation theol- 
ogy or the “pre-Concilium” tradition. This can be inferred 
from CMT lecturer Peter’s meaningful interactions and col- 
laboration with an “activist” missionary who “did liberation 
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theology”; CW lecturer Laura’s recalling of “very liberal” 
nuns whose educational philosophy included reflections on 
the social world and the “Jesuit” formula “see, judge, act,’ 
and the same respondent’s statements on “conservative” 
nuns who insisted on doing charity among poor children. 
CMT lecturer Joseph’s memories of former classmates be- 
ing ordained priests and doing “community work,” and CW 
lecturer Edward’s anecdotal statements on a priest broad- 
casting community messages through speakers in a town 
are further instances of the interventionist Catholicism that 
was part of the social contexts where lecturers grew up, in 
both the CW and CMT regions. 


Regarding the contact of lecturers with religious nominal 
dichotomies during their upbringing, the statements of Ed- 
ward on imagining “the devil” standing up in a corner and 
praying afterward to his “guardian angel” by no means are 
conclusive but are indeed revealing. Julia’s comment about 
thinking of priests as mediators “between the earthly and 
the divine” are also significant in this sense. Revealing as 
well, though more incidental and less linked to a specific re- 
ligious dichotomy, are Laura’s dualistic descriptions of “lib- 
eral” or liberation theology-oriented and “conservative” or 
pre-Concilium-oriented nuns teaching in her Catholic 
school. In this particular sense, Daphne’s apparently inci- 
dental classification of “very bad” and “very good” priests 
are also relevant, because this respondent also commented 
on how she perceived a “Mexican” Catholicism that re- 
volved around ideas of “guilt, “hell” or “sin” as opposed to 
the messages on “what is right, what is good” that she re- 
portedly got in the Catholic school run by American 
priests. These statements seem to convey not necessarily, or 
not only, the religious dichotomic classifications of reality, 
but the dichotomic type of religious values that this respon- 
dent may have interacted with during her years of Catholic 
education. This is an inference on lecturers’ upbringing and 
religious values that can be made from Peter’s case as well. 
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If Peter’s statements on his “fanatical” Catholic mother, his 
constant childhood “retreats” and his meaningful formative 
experiences with the liberation theology missionary above 
are taken into account, it does seem plausible to infer that 
the “god-devil, heaven-hell schemas” that he pointed out as 
persistent drivers of people’s behaviours (chapter 4) were 
likely religious dichotomic “schemas” that the respondent 
himself learned during his formative years. And yet, even if 
these inferences are empirically valid, they would only tell 
us about the lecturers’ pasts. 


THE PRESENT: A CONTINUUM OF TRAJECTORIES 


Considering the sociology lecturers’ backgrounds above, 
three patterns of individual trajectories were observed in 
the respondents’ answers to my questions on their present- 
day religious beliefs, practices and affiliations. Two of those 
patterns may represent the two relatively distinctive sides 
of a continuum: on the one hand an apparently committed 
though critical observance of Catholicism, and on the other 
hand, a rather unambiguous rupture with or detachment 
from the Catholic Church and religions in general. The 
third type of pattern, the fuzziest one, could be situated in 
the middle of the above two, that is a diverse yet distin- 
guishable group of individual trajectories that went from 
detached or critically-observant households to detached 
miscellaneous religiosities. The majority of individual pro- 
files from the CW and CMT regions may be situated in this 
relatively diverse category. 


The two poles: Critical committed observance and 
unambiguous rupture 


One of the sides of the continuum in which the lecturers’ 
individual trajectories can be placed is represented by the 
cases that went from an observant Catholic background in 
which Catholic beliefs and practices prevailed to a present- 
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day critical observance of Catholicism. This pattern was ob- 
served in some of the respondents from the CW region. So- 
ciology lecturer Edward pointed out critically that the 
Catholic Church in the CW region works under an “author- 
itarian schema.” He then complained about the Catholic 
Church’s excessive attention to “private morals” and about 
the Church “reducing” those private morals to “sexual 
morals,’ as though the concerns of the Church were exclu- 
sively focused on people’s bodies. Interestingly, the respon- 
dent then pointed out critically what he took as the 
Church’s lack of attention to “social life” and to “social 
morals,” such as labor issues. Edward objected that “the 
Church does have its Social Teachings, yet they do not 
preach them!” Later on during our interview, Edward re- 
ferred casually to a talk he had with a friend who had asked 
Edward why he did not cross himself when passing in front 
of a Catholic church or parish. “T said [to my friend]: no, be- 
ing a Catholic is [not about crossing oneself, but about] go- 
ing to Church.’ In Edward’s view, folk religious practices 
such as crossing oneself while walking in front of a church 
are acts “far removed” from those sanctioned in “the official 
liturgy of the Church.” Edward referred openly to his cur- 
rent religious profile saying “I do not deny I am Catholic, 
heterodox yet Catholic.” A similar profile was found in an- 
other respondent from the CW region. 


CW lecturer Julia noted at first that there is “a diversity 
in religious terms” in the CW region as “we can find 
Catholic, Christian and non-Christian religions and reli- 
gious movements.” In Julia’s view, there have been people 
in the region practicing other religions since the 1950s, “but 
they have been marginalized.” Regarding the Catholic 
Church, Julia explained to me that she “does not want to 
say that all of them [within the Church] are good or all of 
them are bad.” In this lecturer’s view, “there are some good 
people” who “help churchgoers” and “there are others who 
just want personal benefits, as in all institutions.” After 
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these rather descriptive statements, Julia went on and 
pointed out that there are “comments” from the Catholic 
Church that she thinks are “helpful” whereas there are 
other comments she disagrees with. When Julia mentioned 
the “moral norms” advocated by the Catholic Church in 
Mexico, she noted that those norms do not correspond to 
“today’s society.’ Then she added ambivalently, “I under- 
stand that societies evolve and change, I do not think those 
[religious moral] norms are lost though. I rather think peo- 
ple prioritize them differently.” With regard to this new pri- 
oritization of morals the respondent added, in evaluative 
terms again; “I do think things are, say, getting a bit too re- 
laxed.” Regarding her current religious beliefs and affilia- 
tion, Julia stated “I describe myself as Catholic, perhaps not 
totally observant, a great believer though’ 


The other side of the continuum represented an opposite 
individual trajectory, that is cases that journeyed from in- 
tensely or relatively observant Catholic backgrounds to an 
unambiguous rupture with or a strong detachment from the 
Catholic Church, Catholicism and religions in general. This 
pattern was found in some of the sociology lecturers in 
both the CW and CMT regions. Former regular attendee of 
Catholic groups, CW lecturer Michael openly stated during 
our interview, “I was deeply religious when I was in high 
school [...]. I could say my life revolved around and was 
supported by it [Catholicism].” With regard to his present- 
day profile, though, the respondent noted, “I describe my- 
self as nonreligious and even maybe anti-religious.” Former 
student at a Catholic school, and temporary dweller at a 
Christian base community, CW lecturer Brigitte openly 
stated, “I lived sort of close to the [Catholic] Church until I 
finished high school because I attended a Catholic school 
and so on. After that I have had no contact with the 
Church.’ To stress her detachment from the Catholic 
Church the respondent also indicated that although one of 
her sons was keen on studying in a Catholic school, she had 
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encouraged him to study in a non-religious institution. In 
the CMT region, once member of a household in which 
praying and “religious habits” were instilled, lecturer An- 
gela noted, “I started to question religion since I was a 
teenager. I broke away from religion and I am currently 
atheist [...]. Today my relationship with religion is from a 
strictly sociological perspective.” More concisely, CMT lec- 
turer Daphne, who attended two Catholic schools when she 
was a child, noted that she is now a “non-religious” person. 


The in-betweens: Detached miscellaneous religiosities 


The rest of the sociology lecturers’ cases in the CW and 
CMT regions fall in a third type of fuzzy pattern formed by 
diverse trajectories, which nevertheless coincide in going 
from detached households or relatively observant Catholic 
backgrounds to the present-day entertaining of sceptical 
heterogeneous religiosities relatively detached from institu- 
tional or “official” Catholicisms. CMT sociology lecturer 
Gregory, for instance, pointed out critically at first that reli- 
gion in contemporary societies “is enmeshed in many as- 
pects of social life.” Then, in a sarcastic tone, he referred to 
US. president George W. Bush’s discourses on the Iraq war 
and how “God had inspired Bush to take those [war-re- 
lated] decisions on Iraq.’ He also noted how a former right- 
leaning president of Mexico mentioned naively once that 
“one had to pray to the Virgin for the gringos [Americans] 
to be ok.’ The respondent also touched upon what he con- 
sidered the conservativeness of “Evangelical universities” 
he had visited as an academic in the past. With a subtle 
switch of tone in his voice, Gregory also referred to the 
“importance” of “santeria” and religion in general in Cuba. 
In short and vague assertions, this respondent also touched 
upon the “openness towards social projects” he observed in 
a Lutheran university and the “support” that the Jesuits had 
given to “the guerrillas.’ Keeping this softer tone, Gregory 
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then mentioned that he had not been in a church since he 
turned twelve years old, except for the times he has been 
there to attend events, religious services organized by oth- 
ers, ‘or to admire the beauty of the temples.” He then ex- 
plained to me, “when you are in a church you feel [it is] a 
space to be with yourself, [and to feel] spiritual peace [...]. 
I’m not the only one who says so, many people say the 
same, that one feels inside the churches an appropriate at- 
mosphere for spiritual peace [...], it has nothing to do with 
religion, it is just spiritual? 

In the CMT region also, sociology lecturer Joseph, the in- 
terviewee who qualified his father as an anti-clerical man 
who advised him not to pray at the church but at home, 
specified at first that he had “distanced himself from the 
[Catholic] Church” since he started attending high school. 
Later on though during the interview, Joseph indicated im- 
personally that “the need to hold communication” with a 
god “keeps coming up during conflictive moments,’ and 
“when things are ok we also say ‘thank you’; thank you to 
whom though? Whom is generous and grants us goods, 
love?” The interviewee went on with his reflection and then 
stated in a more personal tone, “I am still married to my 
wife after many years, and when I see some of my friends 
having two or three marriages I think we have to be thank- 
ful; thankful to whom? I don’t know, thankful to life, to 
what is called ‘God’, I don’t know. I mean, we acknowledge 
there is an explanation we cannot make concrete and it 
sometimes fits with what is called ‘God’ ” Distinguishing 
“the Church” from “religion,” and resembling Gregory’s dis- 
tinction between “religion” and “spirituality, Joseph added, 
“I don’t attend temples or participate in Catholic organiza- 
tions though, no way. That was something I learned from 
my father, about [being critical of] the [Catholic] Church, 
which is different from religion.” 

In the CW region, as daughter of a “very detached” father 
and former pupil of conservative and liberal Catholics, lec- 
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turer Laura asserted during our interview “I have hopes for 
the [Catholic Church’s] more liberal strands, not necessar- 
ily liberation theology, but basic [Christian] communities 
for example, with adaptations to a new age and to [Mexi- 
can] society’s potentials.” More personally Laura then 
added, “I trust that Church more, the Church that makes 
mature and responsible adults out of its churchgoers.” Laura 
also alluded to the current religious practices of her family 
while answering one of the interview questions related to 
Catholic Sunday masses. Laura stated that it was indeed 
boring for her to attend Sunday mass when she was a child, 
and then added “it is boring for my kids too; the solution is 
a half an hour mass.” CW sociology lecturer Rita pointed 
out, like her colleague Edward, that Sunday homilies at 
Catholic churches in the CW region used to focus on “basi- 
cally ecclesial [topics], things related to saints, to the 
Church, miracles, things that were distant from everyday 
life.” Unlike Edward though, Rita then noted that such situ- 
ation “has improved” in the region, in the sense that the 
discourses and messages from the Catholic clerics have “got 
closer to everyday life issues.” Although the respondent 
criticized strongly the “discrimination towards homosexu- 
als” and the “traditional way of looking at women” in 
priests’ Sunday homilies, she conceded that there are also 
“honest agents” in the Church, whose “messages are more 
appropriate, better, more suitable to what one wants to 
hear.’ After this, Rita, former pupil of Catholic nuns as well 
and daughter of an anticlerical father, referred to the 
Catholic Church and priests helping vulnerable people as 
something desirable. In more personal terms, the respon- 
dent also stated, “I have always had a more individual or 
more family[-centered] faith, not close to the ecclesiastical 
institution.” She then noted she does not like to give dona- 
tions to the Catholic Church as she is “a free thinker in that 
sense.’ Regarding her attendance and her family’s at 
church, the respondent clarified that “we do go to church 
on Sundays.” Referring implicitly to the normative or value- 
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based Catholic formation discussed in the previous section, 
Rita asserted that she and her family actually look for Sun- 
day homilies that convey “messages that strengthen respect 
towards others [and help in the] decision making of every- 
day life; how to respect people, appreciate people, help, give 
support.” Rita said homilies of this kind “enrich one’s spirit.” 
In casual statements the respondent also referred to the 
times she asked a local priest to bless her family’s new 
home and described this religious custom as “something 
that is deep-rooted in our family.’ Rita then specified she 
does not ask Catholic priests to bless her family’s new cars, 
as her mother’s family and brothers do; the house, though, 
“is more a family space, so yes, we have requested that the 
three houses we have had be blessed.” 


More detached religiosities were observed in other indi- 
vidual cases. After pointing out that his catechism lessons 
made him feel “uncertainty and anguish,’ CMT lecturer Pe- 
ter stated, “one ends up abhorring religion, so one follows a 
more individual religion.” Later on, Peter said that he likes 
the Lord’s prayer as “it’s very beneficial.” More genuinely 
than sarcastically, Peter also asserted that when he submits 
applications for research funding, he thinks and says: “in 
the name of the father...there goes my application”; after 
this he asks God for help and says to him, “[God:] if I get 
the funding I [can] study these things and then I will let 
you know how they are doing” Former student at a “secu- 
lar” school with an Evangelical board, CMT sociology lec- 
turer Rachel did not dwell on her religious profile, but in 
addition to her critical comments on the Catholic Church’s 
negative influence on people’s “thinking and acting” (chap- 
ter 4), she shared illustrative information on her family’s re- 
ligious practices. Rachel pointed to how she married “a very 
very religious [Catholic] man” and how her children “never 
missed Sunday mass”; they “were even part of the parish 
choir; they attended retreats [and] organized the retreats af- 
terwards.” 
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(IR)RELIGIOSITIES AND THE SELECTIVE DESIRABILITY OF 
CATHOLICISM 


One of the most obvious empirical findings regarding the 
lecturers’ religious backgrounds is that all of them were, to 
different degrees socialized into Catholicism either through 
nominal or practicing Catholic parents, practicing Catholic 
mothers, Catholic education and/or individual experiences 
with Catholic agents such as priests. However, as specified 
above, it would be incorrect to assert that all the lecturers 
were once part of homogeneous or “typical” Catholic fami- 
lies. It would be equally incorrect to say as well that 
whereas the lecturers based in the CW region were raised 
in conservative Catholic families, the lecturers based in the 
CMT region grew up in atheist households or liberal 
Catholic families. Cases of parents or “family religiosities” 
significantly close to institutional Catholicism were found 
in the CW (e.g. Julia) and the CMT regions (e.g. Peter). 
Cases in which Catholic practices were carried out, or 
Catholic or religious beliefs were entertained by one or 
both parents were found in the lecturers based in the CW 
and the CMT regions alike as well. In this sense the case of 
CMT lecturer Gregory’s parents is relevant because it rep- 
resents a mother and a father equally detached from institu- 
tional Catholicism, yet also a father who nevertheless ac- 
cording to Gregory believed in something “supreme, a 
“power beyond us.” With regard to the Durkheimian and 
Weberian scenarios discussed in chapter 4, it is also particu- 
larly relevant, as discussed above, that the early socializa- 
tion of lecturers into Catholicism implied a socialization 
into dichotomic religious beliefs, dichotomic and seemingly 
non-relativistic religious values and socially-interventionist 
Catholic discourses through different means. 


Regarding the lecturers’ present-day religiosities and/or 
stances towards religions, it cannot be concluded that 
whereas all the sociology lecturers from the CW region are 
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scholars who still entertain Catholic beliefs and practices, 
all the sociology lecturers from the CMT region are atheist 
or non-religious individuals® (cf. Daphne in chapter 4). The 
continuum that was accounted for above represents with 
more accuracy the lecturers’ trajectories. The cases of a 
couple of lecturers based at the CW region (Edward, Julia) 
substantiate indeed the continuum’s side that represents 
the closest positions to institutional Catholicism. But the 
rest of the cases do not fall into a regional distribution. 
Cases of miscellaneous (Catholic) religiosities, that is at 
least half of the total number of respondents, were equally 
found in the CW and CMT regions. Cases of “non-religious” 
or “anti-religious” lecturers - one third of the total number 
of lecturers - were found in the CW (Brigitte, Michael) and 
the CMT regions (Daphne, Angela) alike. These particular 
profiles are problematized in chapter 8. Suffice it to say here 
that these lecturers’ irreligiosity and hostile views towards 
the Catholic Church might have a counter-intuitive causal 
role to play in the influence that Catholicism may have on 
sociological discourses. 


The third section in this chapter discusses some of the re- 
ligious dichotomies that lecturers apparently learned and 
were in contact with in the past. Unsurprisingly so, these 
religious dichotomies were harder to locate in the present- 
day (religious) profiles of lecturers, but particularly relevant 
bits of associated empirical evidence were collected. Di- 
chotomic classifications used by some of the respondents 
above include Julia’s judicious classification of “good” and 
“bad” religious agents within the Church, Gregory’s distinc- 
tion between the (good) “spiritual” on the one hand and 
(bad) “religion” on the other, as well as Joseph’s parallel dis- 
tinction between (desirable) “religions” and the (undesir- 
able) “church.” Despite Peter’s suggestion on the persistence 
of Catholic dichotomies, e.g., good-evil, as behavioral crite- 
ria (chapter 4), there is no evidence that would directly link 
the lecturers’ dichotomic classifications of religious 
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agents/phenomena to Catholic dualistic frames or di- 
chotomic values, but the lecturers’ use of these dichotomies 
to describe religious elements or events could be relevant. 
This relevance is more tangible if we take into account that 
a couple of lecturers did refer to the usefulness and (contin- 
uous) validity not necessarily of religious/Catholic di- 
chotomic classifications of reality, but indeed of Catholic 
values or morals more generally. For instance, Rita explic- 
itly acknowledged the appropriateness of Catholic values 
such as “respect, “help” and “support” for people, especially 
“vulnerable” people; and Julia touched upon Catholic 
“morals” evolving in “today’s society” yet becoming, mis- 
takenly so, “a bit too relaxed” A more explicit endorsement 
of Catholic values as a whole can be observed in Edward’s 
stern complaint about the Catholic Church’s lack of atten- 
tion to its own Social Teachings. 


Equally significant is not only some of the lecturers’ 
“awareness” (Campbell 1971: 25) of the Catholic Church’s 
intervention in the moral and political dimensions of reality 
above (see also chapter 4), but also the desirability or bene- 
fits that some lecturers, in both the CW and the CMT re- 
gion, attribute explicitly or implicitly to such “extra-reli- 
gious” interventions by the Catholic Church and/or its spe- 
cific agents. In this sense, the reader may recall not only Pe- 
ter’s past interest in the social activism of a Catholic “mis- 
sionary, but also lecturer Rita’s present-day complaint of 
Catholic homilies being “distant from everyday life” and 
fortunately improving in this sense; Laura’s hopes for a 
Catholic church that could play a role in the formation of 
“mature and responsible adults”; and Gregory’s positive ac- 
knowledgement of the Jesuit support to armed movements 
in Latin America, as well as the “openness” of Lutheran uni- 
versities towards “social projects.” 

Thus far, however, the empirical evidence above is 
enough to only suggest that the lecturers were to different 
degrees socialized into a Catholic values-based formation 
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that was non-relativistic and entailed the entertaining of di- 
chotomic religious beliefs and values. Based on the evi- 
dence, it is also safe to infer that the lecturers whose cur- 
rent profiles fall into the mid-points of the continuum 
above and those who represent the end of the continuum 
that represents a critically-committed Catholic observance, 
still held religious or Catholic beliefs and values —- whether 
dichotomic or not — and carried out some religious or 
Catholic practices, at the time of our interviews. It is also 
possible to empirically assert that despite their secular pro- 
fessional identities, some lecturers from the CW and CMT 
regions alike also acknowledge the usefulness of specific 
Catholic agents’ interventions in the social and political di- 
mensions of reality as well as the desirability of the 
Catholic Church’s public role in the country’s moral dimen- 
sion. The evidence presented thus far however is not yet 
conclusive regarding the religious influences on the socio- 
logical discourses discussed in the first part of the book. To 
continue the analysis of those possible religious influences, 
the next chapter addresses the religious field and the major- 
ity religion in Mexico. 


The adjective “Guadalupan” refers to the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, the patroness of the country according to the 
Mexican Catholic tradition. Its controversial history dates 
back to the religious-conversion tactics of the Spanish 
regime in the 16™ century (Wolf 1958). 


My approach was active and direct with interviewees 
who seemed to have an extroverted attitude or seemed less 
troubled by my questions. Conversely, I adopted a subtler 
and circuitous approach with interviewees who showed 
rather introversion or defensive stances. 

The names of these Catholic groups have been changed 
to secure the respondent’s anonymity. 


Previous to the “Vatican II Council,” which took place in 
the 1960s. 
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Presumably those in Central America during the second 
half of the 20" century. 


The same impossibility to categorize the respondents in 
binary frames emerges when the female respondents are 
compared to the male ones. Irrespective of the Catholic role 
that the mothers tended to play in the lecturers’ upbringing 
contexts, it was both a male and a female lecturer who re- 
ported a critical yet committed present-day observance of 
Catholicism. It was also both a male lecturer, and more im- 
portantly, three female lecturers who described themselves 
as unambiguously detached from Catholicism or the 
Catholic Church. The skeptical miscellaneous religiosities 
were also observed in male and female lecturers alike. 
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Chapter 6 
THE RELIGIOUS FIELD AND CATHOLICISMS: 
INSTITUTIONS AND DISCOURSES 


HAVING DISCUSSED the (ir)religious profiles of sociology 
lecturers in the CW and CMT regions in chapter 5, this chap- 
ter moves on to an analysis of the meso level of reality. The 
chapter’s content is threefold: It addresses the multiplicity of 
religious denominations that constitute the religious field in 
Mexico; presents an overview of the institutional-organiza- 
tional structures and clerical-official discourses (Fairclough 
2003; Elder-Vass 2011) of the Catholic Church - the religious 
institution that prevailed, to different degrees, in the back- 
ground of all the sociology lecturers in the CMT and CW re- 
gions; and outlines people’s religiosities and “folk” (De- 
merath and Williams 1985; Draper and Baker 2011; Kapalo 
2013) religious discourses in Mexico. The first section de- 
scribes the heterogeneously Christian religious diversity that 
prevails in Mexico. The second section accounts for the com- 
plex organizational structures of the Catholic Church. The 
third section describes the Church’s multi-thematic and all- 
embracing prescriptive-interventionist discourses. The fourth 
section outlines people’s diverse religious profiles in Mexico, 
their use of religion(s) in everyday-life matters, and the com- 
prehensive normativeness-prescriptiveness of folk religious 
discourses in the country. The chapter concludes underlining 
the pervasive spread of non-relativistic religious values (cf. 
Merton 1938), categorical normativeness, and an all-embrac- 
ing and interventionist prescriptiveness, through both visible 
religious discursive offensives and subtler discursive moves 
(Walter 2003; Domingues 2009). 


AN AWKWARD RELIGIOUS LANDSCAPE: CHRISTIAN 
DIVERSITY 
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The religious background of lecturers in the CW and CMT 
regions was that of a Catholic background in nominal, prac- 
tical and/or substantial terms. After three hundred years of 
Spanish-Catholic colonial rule (16 to 19" century), a cen- 
tury of post-independence social and political upheavals (19" 
to 20" centuries), and yet another century (20" century to 
date) of “modern(izing)” developments (chapter 3), Catholi- 
cism remains the country’s majority religion and the 
Catholic Church in Mexico persists as the largest religious 
institution in the country. However, it would be untenable to 
assert that Catholicism remains the only religion in Mexico. 
According to the 2010 national census (INEGI 2011), the most 
recent census in the country, whereas the individuals that 
describe themselves as Catholics amount to 82.7% of the 
country’s total population, the individuals who affiliate to 
other Christian and non-Christian religions, as well as the 
population who adheres to none, represent 14.7% of Mexico’s 
population — see Table 6.1. 


Data from a multi-national survey conducted between 
2013 and 2014 by the Pew Research Center (2014) suggest 
that whereas 81 per cent of Mexico’s total population would 
affiliate to Catholicism, 9 per cent would affiliate to Protes- 
tant, Christian or Evangelical denominations, 4 per cent 
would adhere to other religions, and up to 7 per cent would 
be unaffiliated (2014: 14). Results from the 2015, 2016 and 
2017 surveys by Latinobarometro are divergent and some- 
what inconsistent between them but suggest as well that 
whereas the Catholic population might range from 67 to 80 
per cent of the total population, the sectors that affiliate to 
religious minorities might account for between 8 and 12 per 
cent of the country’s total population and those who do not 
affiliate to established religions might represent from 9 to 17 
per cent of the country’s total — see Table 6.2. 

Notwithstanding this relative nominal heterogeneity in 
the religious field, the report by the Pew Research Center 
still places Mexico in the top list of “predominantly Catholic” 
Latin American countries, that is, in those Latin American 
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countries whose nominal Catholics would represent 70% or 
more of the total population’ - as opposed to “half Catholic” 
countries, e.g. El Salvador and Guatemala; and “less than half 
Catholic” (2014: 14) countries, e.g., Honduras and Uruguay. 
At any rate, a datum in this report that is consonant with the 
historical figures from the national censuses (INEGI 2005) is 
worth highlighting as well. The Catholic population in Mex- 
ico has declined about 15 per cent in the last decades, from 
96 per cent of the country’s total number of inhabitants in 
the year 1970, to 81 per cent in 2014 (Pew Research Center 
2014: 27). This quantitative decrease is one of the main rea- 
sons why a number of specialized scholars in Mexico have 
highlighted the significant degree of religious change that 
can be observed in the country’s religious field, either in the 
form of de-affiliations from organized religions (Mora 2017, 
2018) or conversions to other religions. The studies that have 
focused on the latter have shed light on the non-Catholics’ 
historical-doctrinal backgrounds (Fortuny 2001), demo- 
graphic profiles (Juarez and Avila 2007) and socio-economic 
characteristics (Gutiérrez, Janssen, Aceves, and De la Torre 
2007); their distribution in the country’s main urban loca- 
tions (Hernandez 2007); their interactions with the majority 
religion in urban contexts (Gutiérrez 2005; Suarez 2010); and 
even their different experiences of discrimination (Garma 
2011; Gracia and Horbath 2013; Sandoval 2006). In addition 
to their specific analytical foci, these studies tend to empha- 
size the emergence or increasing visibility of a religious di- 
versity or religious pluralism in Mexico. However, while the 
category “predominantly Catholic” of the Pew Research Cen- 
ter (2014) would indeed obscure Mexico’s religious hetero- 
geneity, the views of a religious diversity/pluralism in Mex- 
ico may on the other hand convey overenthusiastic scenar- 
ios. 


Table 6.1. 2010 census’ results on re- 
ligious affiliation in Mexico 
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Catholic 


Christian 


Religious 
affiliation 


Evangelical* 


Pentecostal 
and neo- 
Pentecostal 


Jehovah 
Witness 


Historical 
Protestant** 


7th Day 
Adventist 


Member of 
the Church 


Member of 
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Percentage of 
the total 
population 


82.7 


5.0 


i Be: 


1.4 


0.7 


0.6 


of Jesus 
Christ of 
Latter Day 
Saints 


the Church 


Non- Other 
Christian religions 


Jewish 


Spiritist 


Member of 
Ethnic 
religions 


No religion 


Unspecified 
answer 


Adapted from INEGI 2011: 3. 


of the 
Living God, 
Truth Base 
and Light 


of the 
World 


0.1 


4.7 


a | 


* Includes Christian and Evangelical groups whose doc- 


trine has no Pentecostal basis. 
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** Includes Anabaptists, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyteri- 
ans and Others. 
Table 6.2. 2015-2017 survey results 
on religious affiliation in Mexico 


Religious affiliation 2015 2016 2017 
Catholic 79.4 66.7 80.3 
Christian Evangelical, unspecified 7.0 0.9 3.7 
Evangelical Baptist 0.2 0.2 0.1 
Evangelical Pentecostal 0.2 0.1 1.2 
Adventist 1.0 0 0.2 
Jehovah Witness 0.8 1.7 1.2 
Member of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints 0.5 0.3 0.7 
Protestant 0.1 7.7 o 
Non-Christian Jewish o o.1 O.1 
Believer, unaffiliated 0.6 11 0.2 
Other 0.5 fa) 0.5 
Atheist 0.5 0.3 0.3 
None 8.8 17.4 10.6 
Does not know 0.1 0.8 0.2 
No answer 0.3 2.8 0.5 
Sample size (N)} 1,200 1,200 1,200 


Adapted from Latinobarometro. 


According to the 2010 national census, out of the 17 per 
cent of the country’s non-Catholic population, only about 
0.21 per cent represents individuals who adhere to non-Chris- 
tian religions (INEGI 2011: 3; cf. Pew Research C. 2014). Al- 
most two-thirds (9.7 per cent; see also Hernandez, Gutiérrez, 
and De la Torre, 2016: 9) of the country’s non-Catholic reli- 
gious heterogeneity consist of Christian minorities, the ma- 
jority of them Evangelical, Pentecostal, neo-Pentecostal and 
other Christian denominations unrelated to historical Protes- 
tant traditions. The most recent though less reliable results 
from Latinobarometro (Table 6.2) do not portray a signifi- 
cantly different landscape. According to these surveys, 
whereas the sectors of the population that affiliate to minor- 
ity non-Christian denominations might represent slightly 
over 1 per cent of the total population in the country, the 
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Christian minorities might account for between 7 and 11 per 
cent of the country’s total population, or, in other words, 
about 90 per cent of the non-Catholic individuals who affili- 
ate to minority religions. The so-called religious diver- 
sity/pluralism in Mexico — as in other countries in Latin 
America such as Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and Brazil — can be 
thus problematized. 


Firstly, such a religious diversity is a Christian diversity in 
nominal terms (Zavala-Pelayo and Gongora-Mera 2016; Fre- 
ston 2012). As argued by Zavala-Pelayo and Goéngora-Mera 
(2016) it has not yet been verified empirically whether the 
Christian religious diversity in Mexico and other Latin 
American countries really equates to a reflexive plurality of 
organized religions, believers and non-believers co-existing 
dialogically under a state apparatus that guarantees a de 
facto equal treatment to all. Secondly, and more importantly, 
this Christian diversity is substantially related to processes 
of religious change that do entail an increase in the number 
of atheists and irreligious individuals, yet also include a sig- 
nificant proportion of individuals apparently converting to 
other (Christian) religions out of a stronger sense of commit- 
ment and identification with their new religions’ perceived 
truthfulness and biblical literalism. Data from one of the 
most recent dedicated surveys on religious beliefs across dif- 
ferent regions of Mexico found that out of the total number 
of individuals who converted to another religion or de-affili- 
ated from their past religious denominations, i.e. 10.4 per 
cent of the survey’s total sample, 17 per cent described the 
reason for such a change as a lack of satisfaction in their past 
religion, 9.3 per cent pointed to “finding a sense of life” in 
their new religion, 10.5 per cent found their new religion to 
be “the true religion,” and 16.8 per cent referred to their new 
religion as one correctly “sticking to the biblical truths” 
(Hernandez, Gutiérrez, and De la Torre 2016: 20). Regarding 
the specific regions of the country where data for this survey 
was collected, another finding is worth underlining. Whereas 
95.1 per cent of the 3,000 individuals who were surveyed 
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across all the regions of the country described themselves as 
affiliated to a Christian Church or a religious denomination, 
up to 98.1 per cent of all the individuals who were surveyed 
in the “Central West-Central North” region - which includes 
the CW region discussed passim - and 96.3 per cent of the 
individuals in the “Central” region (Hernandez, Gutiérrez, 
and De la Torre 2016: 16) - which includes the CMT region - 
described themselves in the same terms’. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH’S CLERICAL AND LAY 
STRUCTURES 


Within this heterogeneously and nominally Christian reli- 
gious field, the Catholic Church remains a strong, if not the 
strongest, player in the field. Granted, as Christian minorities 
have been growing in the last decades in Mexico, the number 
of Catholic institutions and bodies registered by the relevant 
department of Mexico’s Interior Secretariat have gone from 
accounting for almost half of the total number of religious 
institutions officially registered by 2006 (De la Torre and 
Gutiérrez 2008) to representing only 37 per cent of all the re- 
ligious institutions and bodies legally recognized by March 
2019 (Segob 2019a; see also Suarez 2010). Nevertheless, the 
recent upsurge of Evangelical, neo-Pentecostal and other 
Christian Churches still does not rival the institutional diver- 
sification that the Catholic Church has been forging since its 
arrival in these lands in the first half of the 16" century. 

The institutional structure of the Catholic Church in Mex- 
ico comprises seventy dioceses, eighteen archdioceses or 
metropolitan sees (Blancarte 2018; GCatholic.org 2019) and 
at least a couple dozen different male and female institutes 
and associated bodies, including the Jesuits, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Augustinians, Mercedarians, Marists, Salesians, 
Benedictines, Carmelites, Capuchins, Xaverians, Claretians 
and Trinitarians (Segob 2019a). The diocesan and religious 
bodies above gather about 22,700 registered individual reli- 
gious agents (Segob 2019b; cf. Blancarte 2018: 81). Twenty 
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one major and minor seminaries (Catholic.net, n.d.) are also 
part of the Church’s institutional structure. Religious insti- 
tutes such as the Jesuits, Lasallians and Marists head and ad- 
minister universities and higher-education institutions as 
well. These educational institutions are often part of wider 
networks that operate nationally — e.g. the Jesuit University 
System (Sistema Universitario Jesuita) or the Legionnaires of 
Christ’s Anahuac Universities Network (Red de Universidades 
Anahuac), and internationally, e.g. the International Associa- 
tion of Lasallian Universities. 


In addition to the above institutions, the Catholic Church 
counts on a wide network of centers and organizations that 
carry out the Church’s “social works” (CEM, n.d.). This com- 
plex organizational network provides different sectors of so- 
ciety not only with typical charitable facilities such as elderly 
care homes, local hospitals, orphanages, boarding homes and 
soup kitchens but also with specialized community services 
such as dedicated shelters for immigrants, homeless children, 
terminally ill patients, HIV patients, women and lepers, as 
well as centers for drug addiction recovery, child abuse, psy- 
chological counselling, legal and juridical counselling, hu- 
man rights advocacy and even the counselling of families 
with missing members. Although the facilities above are 
spread across the country in a relatively even distribution, a 
number of these centers and organizations can be found in 
both the Central Metropolitan and Central West regions. In 
fact, the CMT and not the (conservative) CW is the only re- 
gion where some of these facilities can be found - e.g. shel- 
ters for women or centers for human rights advocacy. The 
CMT is also the region where the highest number of some of 
the specialized organizations above are located, e.g. centers 
for child abuse, psychological counselling or legal and juridi- 
cal counselling, according to the Church’s registries (CEM, 
n.d.). These social-work oriented facilities are relevant be- 
cause they are directly related to yet another organizational 
component of the Catholic Church, and Catholicism in Mex- 
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ico more generally — the parallel network of Catholic organi- 
zations led by Catholic laymen and laywomen. 


I expand on the history of the orchestrated Catholic asso- 
ciations led by laymen and laywomen in Mexico in chapter 7. 
Suffice it to say here that some of these organizations — e.g. 
the National Sodality of Parents of Families (Unién Nacional 
de Padres de Familia), or the Catholic Society of Mexican 
Youth (Asociacion Catélica de la Juventud Mexicana) — have 
been active in the country since the early decades of the 20" 
century and are now part of a wide spectrum of lay associa- 
tions, groups, councils and bodies that operate, at times sub- 
tly and at times vocally, in the country’s social, cultural, edu- 
cational and community contexts. This ensemble represents 
yet another large and complex organizational structure that 
diffuses both the Catholic Church’s public agenda and peo- 
ple’s heterogeneous Catholicisms — not without differences, 
disagreements, tensions, and open conflicts between the two 
(De la Torre 2006; Juarez 1997; Patifio 2005; Suarez 2010). 
These civil bodies are usually, though not exclusively, headed 
and administered by Catholic laymen and laywomen and in- 
clude dedicated umbrella organizations such as the Confed- 
eration of Private Schools (Confederacién Nacional de Escue- 
las Particulares), and more generalist networks such as the 
National Council of the Laity (Consejo Nacional de Laicos), 
United for Mexico, (Juntos por Mexico), Union of Wills (Unién 
de Voluntades) and the Family Network (Red Familia). A page 
in the Union of Will’s website shows nearly 200 clerical/reli- 
gious institutions and lay organizations that have reportedly 
collaborated with the Union in different projects; out of this 
large set of partner organizations, nearly one hundred 
twenty of them can be classified as lay organizations —see 
Appendix. The Family Network’s website asserts that one 
thousand one hundred thirteen organizations and groups 
have joined the Network’s activities (Redfamilia.org, n.d.). 
Catholic laity organizations also include specialized bodies 
that organize specific events for other Catholics on a periodi- 
cal basis such as the Marriage Encounter (Encuentro Matri- 
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monial) and the Pre-marriage Encounter (Encuentro de 
Novios), as well as bodies that focus on strictly doctrinal and 
evangelizing activities such as Catholic “charismatic” prayer 
groups (Juarez 1997; De la Torre 2006). In addition, the spec- 
trum of lay Catholic associations includes small and large in- 
stitutions that carry out academic and/or educational activi- 
ties, such as the Higher Institute for Family Studies (Instituto 
Superior de Estudios de la Familia) or the Mexican Institute of 
Christian Social Teaching (Instituto Mexicano de Doctrina So- 
cial Cristiana, IMDOSOC). Some of these institutions collabo- 
rate closely with the Catholic higher-education institutions 
previously mentioned. 


As hinted at above, these and the other types of lay orga- 
nizations and bodies seem keen on having a presence in and 
diffusing their messages across the digital world as well. The 
specific means to achieve this virtual presence and diffusion 
include dedicated websites, group pages and institutional ac- 
counts in popular social networking sites, as well as “chan- 
nels” in global video-sharing websites. Some of the largest 
organizations — e.g. the Mexican Institute of Christian Social 
Teaching (IMDOSOC), or the Family Network (Red Familia) 
- diffuse their works and agenda transversally through the 
four electronic means above. To disseminate its messages, 
the Catholic Church and some of the lay bodies above also 
count on more traditional means such as printed magazines, 
newsletters, handbooks and miscellaneous books, collections, 
and compendiums published in and outside of Mexico. Al- 
though many of these publications are sold in a small num- 
ber of outlets — usually religious bookshops or some parish 
annexes, some magazines have a slightly wider reach 
through external distribution channels. According to the 
website of the magazine “Almas” for instance, this periodical 
publication run by the Missionaries of Guadalupe is distrib- 
uted to “donors and members” across the entire country (Mi- 
sioneros de Guadalupe, 2018). 

The Church and lay bodies also resort to conventional and 
online radio and television broadcasting facilities with local, 
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national and international coverage (see some of them in the 
Appendix). Some of these facilities are run by religious insti- 
tutes. Radio SEPA, for instance, is an online radio channel 
managed by the “Servants of the Word” Missionaries. Its ob- 
jective is “to evangelize through preaching, debates, reflex- 
ions and Catholic music”; its content offer reportedly com- 
prises twenty-six different radio programs broadcast twenty- 
four hours per day throughout the year (Radio Sepa, n.d.). 
Broadcasting facilities with a broader coverage include cable 
TV channels such as Maria Vision, a channel established by 
lay Catholics with the supervision of the Catholic Church 
(Trejo 2013). This channel’s website states that Maria Vision 
spreads the “social works and the faithful spirit of the 
Catholic Church” by “showing” the Church’s “customs, cul- 
ture, music” and “the happiness of the Latin peoples”; more- 
over, the channel asserts that its broadcasting signal is re- 
ceived in more than twenty countries in America, Central 
Europe and North Africa (Maria Vision, n.d.; cf. Trejo 2013). 
On occasions the participation of the Catholic Church in me- 
dia outlets such as cable TV channels has been subtler. The 
cable channel KW TV, which began its broadcasting in 2006 
and ceased operations in the mid-2010s in Mexico (Socialec- 
tic, n.d.) advertised its media contents as “healthy” contents 
suited for “all family members” and oriented “to people who 
seek positive entertainment” (KWTW, n.d.-a). At the time of 
writing, the channel’s page in a popular social networking 
site is still accessible; it describes the channel as belonging to 
a multi-media company oriented to “the diffusion of univer- 
sal principles and values” through “the promotion of innova- 
tive, creative and fun contents” (KWTYV, n.d.-b). The website 
of the Catholic umbrella organization Unién de Voluntades in- 
cludes KW TV in its list of partner organizations (Union de 
Voluntades, 2015). In addition to these media, the Catholic 
Church gets the spotlights of the country’s media at least 
once per year through open-signal TV channels that actually 
have no link with the Catholic Church. One of these occa- 
sions is the annual celebration of the Virgin of Guadalupe on 
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December 12". The largest open-signal TV channels in Mex- 
ico usually broadcast the happy birthday songs that popular 
Mexican singers and bands sing in front of the Virgin’s im- 
age in the Virgin of Guadalupe’s basillica in Mexico City. Ac- 
cording to scholar Trejo, this religious mediatized annual 
event is an instance of the Church’s “media exposure” and its 
“ideological hegemony” (2013: 417) in a secular country such 
as Mexico. 


Having outlined the institutional grid of the diocesan and 
religious sectors of the Catholic Church in Mexico, their net- 
works of educational institutions, the large and fuzzy struc- 
ture of associations, bodies, groups and umbrella organiza- 
tions headed by lay Catholics as well as the active presence 
of the Church and lay bodies in the country’s communica- 
tional dimensions, I give below an account of the religious 
discourses that flow from and across this complex institu- 
tional-organizational ensemble. Without presupposing clear- 
cut separations or dichotomic normative distinctions (De la 
Torre and Martin 2016), I begin with an overview of the 
Church’s discourses and then move on to an overview of 
people’s diverse religiosities based on empirical material and 
the specialized literature. 


THE DISCOURSES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The organizational heterogeneity of the Catholic Church 
in Mexico has a correlate in the heterogeneity of the social 
and political positionings of the Church’s different sectors. 
Such a socio-political heterogeneity does not relate exclu- 
sively to the differences that are often drawn between the 
Church’s religious institutes on one hand - some of them, 
like the Society of Jesus, considered the intellectual vanguard 
of the Catholic Church - and the Church’s more conserva- 
tive diocesan structure on the other hand. Drawing on Lu- 
engo’s classification of pastoral trends after the Second Vati- 
can Council in the first half of the 1960s, De la Torre distin- 
guishes three “ideological territories” (2006: 99) in the hands 
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of different sectors of the Church during the second half of 
the 20" century in Mexico. The bishoprics located in the 
southern states of the country such as Oaxaca and Chiapas, 
as well as bishoprics located in the northern state of Chi- 
huahua would represent the “progressive” (2006: 100) wing 
of the Church, led by bishops and religious agents who re- 
portedly sympathize with the liberation theology principle 
on the preferential option of the poor, given the common ex- 
periences working in local communities immersed in similar 
socio-economic problems. Partly overlapping with this pro- 
gressive trend, a “conciliar modernizing” trend can also be 
observed in bishoprics located in the country’s north. These 
northern bishoprics would focus their resources for extra-re- 
ligious works on promoting people’s “civic” participation in 
society and defending “democratic electoral processes” 
through a practice-oriented “electoral theology” (2006: 101). 
On the other hand, while southern and northern bishoprics 
would orient their efforts towards pressing social issues, De 
la Torre sees in the country’s western bishoprics the conser- 
vative sector of the Church; a sector that would be con- 
cerned about social problems such as drug trafficking yet 
would also advocate the Church’s historical role in crucial 
social areas such as education and the country’s putatively 
Catholic national identity. 


Blancarte (1993, 1996) has suggested that the Mexican 
Catholic clergy issued a multiplicity of “social ideas” on dif- 
ferent “themes” throughout most of the 20" century; how- 
ever, for this scholar the common ground of the Mexican 
clergy’s miscellaneous messages and positionings has been 
an “integral intransigence” (1996: 29). Drawing on the con- 
cept of intransigence coined by former priest and French so- 
ciologist Emile Poulat, Blancarte asserts that regardless of 
their progressiveness or conservativeness, the members of 
the high clergy in Mexico have based their discourses and 
pastoral works on extra-religious agendas whose common 
end is to counter liberal and socialist ideologies (intransi- 
gence) and intervene, through different means, not only in 
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society's spiritual dimension but also in society’s social, cul- 
tural and educational realms (integral). By drawing on spe- 
cialized literature as well as data from first and second-hand 
sources, the paragraphs below analyse not so much the 
(neo)intransigence of the Mexican clergy’s discourses as 
their relative heterogeneity, value-assumptions and explicit 
interventionism in extra-religious fields (Fairclough 2003). As 
“conciliar modernizing” (De la Torre 2006) discourses were 
not significant during my observations of the religious fields 
in the CW and CMT regions, an illustrative sample of reli- 
gious agents’ discourses on both the progressive or liberation 
theology and the conservative trenches of the Catholic 
Church are analysed below. 


As De la Torre notes (2006), members of the high and low 
clergy who adhered to the premises of liberation theology 
could be found only in specific regions of Mexico up until 
the first years of the 21* century, but their discourses are 
worth analysing not only because they stand as a vocal theo- 
logical and socio-political alternative vis-a-vis the liberal- 
modernizing and the pre-Concilium positions of the Catholic 
clergy, but also because they played relatively significant 
roles in the emergence of theological-academic study circles, 
civic organizations and even social movements across Mex- 
ico and Latin America (Tahar-Chaouch 2007, 2018; see also 
the associated experiences of Peter and Brigitte in chapter 5). 
The most well-known tenet of liberation theology is the 
“preferential option for the poor” (Gutiérrez 1999: 27). What 
is worth highlighting is that this tenet is relational, and it is 
substantiated by a dichotomy with an asymmetric value load, 
that is, the urgent and necessary raising up of “the poor and 
the oppressed” (1999: 24) vis-a-vis “those in power,’ the un- 
necessary and shameful representatives of “authoritarian and 
repressive governments” (Gutiérrez 1999: 21). This is a di- 
chotomy that has a correlate in the “poor nations” of the 
“south” as opposed to the “rich” nations of the “north” (1999: 
23-4). Similarly, the very concept of (integral) liberation com- 
prises different emancipations which rely on a series of two- 
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step value-laden sequences. “Political and social liberation” is 
thus the outcome of “the elimination of the [...] causes of 
poverty and injustice”; “human liberation” is the result of 
“liberating human beings of all those things [...] that limit 
their capacity”; and liberation from “sin and selfishness” is 
the result of “the redeeming work of Christ” in people’s faith 
(1999: 26). Another main tenet of liberation theology that re- 
lies on a sequential (symmetric) dichotomy is the tenet of 
theology as “critical reflection” (1999: 27). In the words of 
Gustavo Gutiérrez, individuals’ “authentic [...] discourse 
about God” or the “second act” is achieved only after carry- 
ing out “the first act,” that is, “contemplation and solidarity 
with the poor” (1999: 28-9). From a self-reflexive perspective, 
Dussel (1997) points out this and other dichotomic assump- 
tions in the initial liberation theology of the second half of 
the 20" century. For Dussel, liberation theology in its origi- 
nal version advocated “the praxis” before “the theory” (1997: 
204), and a two-step progressive movement, from the priest- 
led “monological paradigm” of theology to a theological 
“community paradigm” (1997: 205-6). Dussel also observes 
the central relevance for liberation theology not of a two- 
step movement or the overcoming of the negative side of a 
dichotomy, but of the conciliation of an “antinomy”, namely, 
that of “faith or political commitment” (1997: 207). Overcom- 
ing this antinomy by merging its poles is parallel to libera- 
tion theology’s push for the manifestation of the heavenly 
“Kingdom of God” on earth, or the merging of the “eschato- 
logical utopia” with a “feasible historical utopia” (1997: 209). 


The type of asymmetric dichotomies and socio-political in- 
terventionism above can be found in the messages of active 
representatives of liberation theology in Mexico as well. In 
the 1990s “leftist” Bishop of Oaxaca Bartolomé Carrasco criti- 
cized in one of his homilies the “globalization of the capital- 
ist economy” and the Mexican government maneuvers to- 
wards the neo-liberalization of the country’s educational, so- 
cial, labor and economic fields; for this bishop, attention had 
to be paid to the deplorable growth of the wealth of “the 
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few” against “the impoverishment of the majority in the 
country” (cited in Blancarte 1996: 30). In the same homily, 
Bishop Carrasco also pitted modernity and its “selfish and 
consumerist individualism” against “the promotion and de- 
fence of our people’s identity, [our] Mexicanity” (in Blan- 
carte 1996: 31). Leader of liberation theology in Mexico 
bishop Mendez Arceo referred to parallel evils, dichotomies 
and fields of extra-religious action in one of his homilies in 
the early 1970s as follows, 


The Church must denounce the injustice within itself 
and the violence of the oppressors, even though the latter 
might be its sons. History shows that the privileged class 
does not renounce spontaneously of their possessions [...] 
the urge to fight is above all about a doctrinal renovation 
and a practical renovation: it is a deep cultural revolution. 
[...] It is therefore necessary to change the cultural think- 
ing and the structural thinking [...] The authentic Chris- 
tian love implies commitment for the liberation of the op- 
pressed and for the transformation of the global system 
(cited in Hernandez 2012: 101). 


A pro-liberation theology Catholic priest I interviewed 
during my fieldwork in the CW region in Mexico referred to 
the different community activities he performed with mem- 
bers of a Christian base community during his appointment 
as parish priest in the north of the country. He also told me 
about the humbling learning he went through while working 
with the members of the community and described the hori- 
zontality of authority that was encouraged. In his accounts, 
dichotomies that are similar to those above and others that 
seemed to echo Marxist views of reality surfaced as well. For 
this priest, liberation theology is about “people’s discovery of 
the empire that subjugates them in a thousand ways.” The 
priest went on, “just like Israel was submitted to slavery in 
Egypt, today the people recognize the cruel, disastrous, ne- 
oliberal capitalist empire that prevents Latin American peo- 
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ples from raising their heads.” For him, liberation theology 
comprises a renovating “prayer vocation, brotherly love” and 
“beautiful things” that the “cold, handbook-style” European 
theology clearly lacked. Indeed, for Tahar-Chaouch (2007), 
liberation theology “revolves around simple oppositions: the 
church of the poor vs. Christianity; Latin American theology 
vs. European theology, and liberating religion vs. oppressing 
religion” (2007: 431). 

Compared to the instances of religious discourses above, 
the discourses of the non-liberation theology diocesan and 
religious clergy in Mexico as inferred from both the litera- 
ture and the empirical evidence from the CW and CMT re- 
gions show a relative thematic divergence on the one hand, 
and, on the other a similar integral prescriptiveness and di- 
chotomic value assumption. While browsing open-signal and 
cable TV channels one afternoon at the beginning of my field 
work in Mexico, I stumbled upon a documentary about Mex- 
ico City’s Catholic archdiocese in a local open-signal chan- 
nel. The documentary’s narrator begins by introducing the 
internal organizational configuration of the archdiocese’. 
Then, the head of Mexico City’s archdiocese appears and 
refers strategically and defensively to the Virgin Mary and 
Mexico’s religious history as follows: “I think she [the Virgin 
Mary] is the main evangelizer of these lands; we could not 
achieve our evangelization mission if we do not see Mary as 
a model”; in the cardinal’s view, Catholics that left the 
Church and converted to other religions would have not 
done so “had they known about the role of Mary in the his- 
tory of salvation [...] it is because of her that the Savior 
comes. Mary brings the Holy Spirit. Mary congregates the 
apostles [...] so Mary has this fundamental mission in the 
Church; we would not be a Church without her.” After this 
the cardinal refers to “the family” as “the fundamental cell of 
society,” and an institution which “is unfortunately suffering 
many attacks, it is coming apart in many places, therefore 
problems come.” The documentary’s narrator then intervenes 
and states that the “pastoral of the family” is another target 
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of the archdiocese as it would represent a means for the soci- 
ety’s and the Catholic Church’s development. After the ex- 
plicit mention of the Virgin Mary and the family as strategic 
and primary Christian values, another member of the arch- 
diocese who is introduced by the narrator as the head of the 
8" vicariate touches on a deliberate integral interventionism, 
parallel to the integral prescriptiveness of the liberation the- 
ology discourses above. This clergyman asserts, “[i]t was for 
me a great honor that the Cardinal [the archdiocese’s head] 
trusted me and assigned to me the responsibility of the vi- 
cariate. Of course, he is the one who makes the decisions 
about principal matters. In other [matters] I have to be there 
with the priests, with the communities, with the parishes, 
with the members of the religious orders and [I have to be] 
in many contexts as well, in the government context, in civic 
associations, social organisations, one has to be there with 
the whole city” The documentary’s narrator goes on and 
(re-)states more explicitly that the archdiocese aims at reach- 
ing “all the social reality of the Mexican state” Hence the 
archdiocese seeks “to be present in the [public] media” and 
so invites more than forty reporters to attend Sunday mass 
at Mexico City’s cathedral. 


Just as do the social, political and economic transforma- 
tional discourses of pro-liberation theology religious agents, 
the several Catholic homilies I heard in churches and 
parishes in the CW and CMT regions could be described as 
rhetorically diverse, though they tended to draw, implicitly 
or explicitly, on religious values that had a dichotomic frame 
and a non-relativistic and interventionist logic. During my 
fieldwork in the CMT region, I heard a priest in a parish de- 
livering his Sunday homily to churchgoers. He was preach- 
ing about love, churchgoers’ hearts and Catholics driving 
their actions by mistaken criteria, as follows, “[t]here are 
many probabilities of us having our hearts in something su- 
perficial that has no importance, [in something] very close to 
the earth instead of [close to] those goods and treasures of 
heaven” (emphasis added). In the CW region, a priest officiat- 
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ing a wedding ceremony stressed before the couple and at- 
tendees in front of him the importance of loving “our 
beloved one well” and giving “the biggest, the most beautiful, 
the most holy” to him or her, because, he said humorlessly, 
“we mistake love for passion [...].” Once the wedding was 
over I approached the priest and asked him some questions. 
Unsurprisingly the priest’s replies contained references to 
non-relativistic and dichotomic value assumptions as well. 
When I asked the priest about the Catholic conservativeness 
that people say prevails in regions such as the Central-West, 
the priest replied as follows, “[w]hen the term liberal is used, 
what does that mean? That I do not practice religion? That I 
interpret it as I want, as if I were God? I mean, the traditional 
[believer] is not [traditional] because he ill interprets God’s 
word, but because he wants to be faithful to what God has 
said once and forever. Today liberalism says, ‘I am God and 
do what I want, God does not count’ ” After noticing that his 
accent was foreign, I asked the priest about his opinion on 
Catholicism in Mexico as compared to Catholicism in his 
place of origin. To this the clergyman replied “it [Catholicism 
in Mexico] is not like in Europe, [where] they feel fulfilled 
and say, ‘I do not believe in God’ It is a totally different 
mindset here [in Mexico], it is a religious mindset that is 
therefore genuine because the religious is not superimposed 
but is part of people’s essence.” 


The same day in the same church, another priest officiat- 
ing another wedding ceremony pointed out the same “love 
versus passion” dichotomy his peer had preached about ear- 
lier. This priest begun as follows, “we cannot think about sat- 
isfying passions only, we cannot! That goes away.’ And then 
he added, “that is why I warn you again brothers and sisters, 
marriage is a delicate sacrament [...] so let’s pray to God so 
this couple has an example of married life” Even more 
sternly, the priest went on, “[w]e are Christians so we cannot 
marry like heathens who do not know God. Unfortunately 
there are many married couples that get together like hea- 
thens do [...]. The Church is about love, the talent of divine 
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love and we have to know that very clearly.” After this, the 
priest stopped for a couple of seconds and, pointing at a 
group of young female attendees wearing bright short 
dresses, said, “listen to the sacrament of marriage, you have 
to practice it in your lives; so those young ladies that are lis- 
tening to me can marry and get ready for it, by taking mar- 
riage as something holy and not full of sex sins!” After the 
homily, and before the service was over, the priest said cate- 
gorically, “[t]o the women that come ill dressed: I am not 
telling you off, I am just warning you that you are doing evil, 
you are inciting lust. You cannot be dominated by fashion, 
but by Christ [...] ’m not telling you off, it is just a warning 
for you to dress well” At a Sunday mass, in an improvised 
tent in one of the upper-middle class neighbourhoods in a 
capital city of the CW region, another Catholic priest 
preached about “Catholic faith.” At some point during his 
speech the priest asserted in a clearly normative, critical and 
non-relativistic tone, which was basically identical to the 
priest’s above, “[o]ur Church has to walk straight along a 
very clear line: the sanctity of life. This includes looking for 
wisdom; a Catholic that does not know his faith, that does 
not study, does not read or reflect is an ignorant Catholic and 
an ‘ignorant Catholic, surely [is a] Protestant. ”° After this, 
the priest pointed out that the “fundamental task” to be car- 
ried out by both Church and churchgoers is to take the “doc- 
trine of faith” to the young generations by means of the Holy 
Spirit, which drives people to be “straight, good, holy” and 
aware of their “fragility and proclivity to sin” Referring to 
the same “formula” mentioned by Laura when she recalled 
her school years in a Catholic school in the CW region, the 
priest under the improvised tent specified that despite the 
Church being attacked, “its methodology” remains: “see, 
judge, act.” 

Evidence of non-relativistic judgments and dichotomic 
value criteria was also found in the written outputs of the 
members of the diocesan clergy and religious institutes I 
came across in the CW and CMT regions. In the same city 
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parish in the CMT region where the priest above preached 
about love, earth and heaven, I found a series of small book- 
lets for sale. They were placed on a shelf next to one of the 
temple’s front interior columns; the booklets were written by 
Catholic clerics and lay Catholics, and their titles ranged 
from every-day life topics — e.g. “Television, the negative and 
the positive,’ “Dating,” “Sweet sixteen” - to more dogmatic 
and non-relativistic themes-statements - e.g., “Virginity, 
“Chastity, “Liberation theology,’ “Why the Catholic religion 
is not just the best but the only one,” “The ten command- 
ments still rule,” “The two best proofs of Protestantism’s 
falsehood.” Dichotomic value assumptions and non-rela- 
tivism were part of both kinds of booklets. The author of 
“Television, the negative and the positive,” for instance, 
states that television represents a vehicle to “promote uni- 
versal values,” and a “rich” pedagogical tool that contributes 
to “elevate the cultural level of the public” (Herrasti 2009: 2). 
After this, the author goes on and, more critically, states that 
television also plays the role of a teacher that teaches “pas- 
sive” children about “crime, violence, selfishness, sensuality, 
materialism, etc” (2009: 4). After some brief and critical intro- 
ductory passages, the author of the booklet on liberation the- 
ology criticizes the “ambiguous language” of liberation the- 
ologians. According to the author when liberation theolo- 
gians talk “about a ‘liberating Christ; they are not talking 
anymore about something transcendent, but about Jesus as a 
temporal leader, something like a Simon Bolivar with long 
hair”; the author goes on, “[t]he saying that goes ‘nothing is 
true, everything depends on the color of the crystal through 
which one sees’ is one of the flaws in liberation theology” 
(Herrasti 2009: 6). An article published in a Catholic maga- 
zine a young volunteer handed me in the CW region con- 
tained the most synthetic and illustrative statement on the 
Church’s dichotomic and non-relativistic value assumptions 
presented above. The “Servant of the Word” sister who au- 
thored the article explains in brief dichotomic, categorical 
and self-referential terms: “we enter into the field of religious 
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values when we acknowledge that God is the supreme Value 
and that it is because of Him that all that leads to Him has 
value and all that separates us from Him does not” (Carapia 
2010: 34). 


The literature and the empirical evidence above suggests 
that the discourses of liberation theologians and pro-libera- 
tion theology religious agents in Mexico do contain radically 
different thematic foci from those found in the oral and writ- 
ten messages of the miscellaneous sectors of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico that do not sympathize with such theol- 
ogy/ies. Whereas liberation theology discourses clearly ad- 
dress the transformation of society’s extra-religious dimen- 
sions, the discourses by members of the diocesan church and 
religious institutes that I observed in the CW and CMT re- 
gions tend to address strictly biblical themes and tenets, as 
well as (historical) evangelization-related issues - more often 
than not from a positioning which does not seem amenable 
to the Christian religious diversity discussed in the chapter’s 
first section. It can also be argued that even though there is a 
value-related logical consistency in the discourses of both 
liberation theology agents and the representatives of the 
more traditional sectors of the Church, their messages draw 
on a wide range of references, allegories, metaphors, and ev- 
eryday life subjects and objects. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence also suggests that both types of religious-theological 
discourses share a discursive integralism that takes the form 
of an integral prescriptiveness in liberation theology dis- 
courses and an integral interventionism —whether successful 
or not — in the Mexican Church’s mainstream discourses. In 
addition, though liberation theology discourses seem more 
sympathetic to the conciliation of theological antinomies, 
both types of religious discourses diffuse a pervasive series 
of dichotomic value criteria paired up with a clearly norma- 
tive and non-relativistic view of social realities. Therefore, 
what echoes in society from the mainstream and non-main- 
stream institutional discourses above? What do people in 
Mexico take, adopt, adapt and/or dismiss from the all-em- 
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bracing, dichotomic, and non-relativistic institutional dis- 
courses of the Catholic Church? Based on data from diverse 
sources, I outline below the beliefs, orientations and discur- 
sive elements that constitute people’s diverse religiosities in 
Mexico. 


AN OVERVIEW OF PEOPLE’S RELIGIOSITIES 


Whereas institutional Catholic discourses tend to keep a 
relatively consistent discursive core despite their different 
socio-political loci of enunciation and relatively diverse mes- 
sages, the religious discourses in/by Mexico’s Catholic popu- 
lation represent a more complex analytical subject given the 
huge diversity of voices and their context-dependent di- 
achronic and synchronic specificities. Suarez’ classification 
of “popular religiosity expressions” (2010: 299) via the analy- 
sis of religious festival days and celebrations in a peripheral 
neighbourhood in Mexico City are useful for introducing 
people’s Catholicisms as well as the variable distance be- 
tween the latter and the Church’s authority. Suarez sees 
three types of popular Catholic celebrations. Firstly, those 
based on an “ecclesial model” that entails the participation of 
a Catholic priest in the planning and organization of the 
event as well as the carrying out of specific activities — e.g. 
processions, dancing and singing - “orchestrated by the ec- 
clesial structure” (2010: 300). Secondly, religious celebrations 
that draw on the Church’s religious icons, include proces- 
sions and a mass officiated by a priest, and, on the other 
hand, resort to specific regional traditions and are organized 
by groups of Catholics that do not have a direct relation with 
the local Church’s structure. Thirdly, the “autonomous 
model” (2010: 301) of religious celebrations, which are led by 
Catholic individuals who celebrate the patron saints’ days 
through activities planned and religious imagery acquired on 
their own. Focusing on the type of lay Catholic associations 
and bodies described above, De la Torre and Gutiérrez (2008) 
point in passing to the presence of new trends as well as 
“traditional, liberationist, charismatic [and] integralist” 
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(2008: 397) Catholicisms. Drawing on results from a nation- 
wide survey conducted in 2003, De la Torre and Gutiérrez ex- 
pand on Mexican individuals’ different stances towards reli- 
gion and politics in the country and distinguish three 
Catholic profiles in this regard. Firstly, there is a “modern 
and secularized” (2008: 398) majority group that represents 
about 80 per cent of the survey sample and agrees on the 
separation between the state and the Catholic Church and 
disagrees on the idea of the Catholic Church influencing 
public policies and giving advice to churchgoers on candi- 
dates running in public elections. Secondly, there is a minor- 
ity “clerical core” (2008: 399) group that agrees on the 
Catholic Church influencing public policies as well as on giv- 
ing advice to churchgoers on political issues. Thirdly, there is 
a smaller “extra hard core, very clerical mini-group” (2008: 
400) whose members agree on the Catholic Church shaping 
state decisions and support the idea of the state governing 
with the criteria and principles of the Church. The authors 
indicate as well that it is the latter sector which usually pos- 
sess more resources to intervene in “the public space” (2008: 
401). To get a broader look at these diverse profiles and their 
correlates regarding individual religious beliefs and religiosi- 
ties, results from more recent surveys are discussed below. 


A quantitative outline 


Results from the 2012 wave of the World Values Survey 
(WVS) in Mexico show that 93.8 per cent of the sampled re- 
spondents believe in God (WVS n.d.). Results from a survey 
conducted by the Pew Research Center (PRC) in Mexico in 
2013 confirm this figure, as 94 per cent of the sample ex- 
pressed their belief in God as well (2014: 51). Regarding the 
importance of religion in the life of individuals, the PRC’s 
survey found some differences. Whereas 44 per cent of the 
sample regard religion as “very important” and 40 per cent as 
“somewhat important” — only 5 per cent regarded religion 
“not at all important” (2014: 186). Results from the 2012 wave 
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of the WVS are similar to some extent; this survey found 58.4 
per cent of the sampled respondents considering religion 
“very important” and 25.4 per cent regarding religion as 
“rather important” - 5 per cent agreed on religion being “not 
at all important” once again (WVS n.d.). Regarding the self- 
perceived religiosity of individuals, the WVS found that 74.2 
of the sampled subjects consider themselves “a religious per- 
son, whereas 22.8 per cent regard themselves “not a reli- 
gious person” (WVS n.d.). As to the assigned religiosity of in- 
dividuals, the PRC’s survey shows that 18 per cent of the 
sampled subjects fall into the category of “high” religious 
commitment, in other words, these respondents pray daily, 
attend religious services weekly and say religion is “very im- 
portant” in their lives (2014: 45). The respondents with a low 
religious commitment, or those who seldom or never pray, 
attend religious services seldom or never and say religion is 
“not too important” or “not at all important,’ accounted for 7 
per cent of the sample. The respondents with a medium-level 
commitment, or those who reported “combinations of re- 
sponses” (2014: 45) different from those of the two categories 
above represent 73 per cent of the PRC’s sample. 


The belief in God and the high proportion of “medium- 
level” religiosities in Mexico seem relatively consonant with 
the WVS’s findings on the respondents’ level of confidence 
in “the Churches” (WVS n.d.). Whereas 38 per cent of the in- 
dividuals surveyed in Mexico in 2012 reported having “a 
great deal” of confidence in Churches, 35.8 per cent of the 
sample reported having either “not very much confidence” or 
no confidence “at all” in Churches. This finding might not 
stand out by itself, but if it is compared to the WVS’s find- 
ings from the most secular country in Latin America in soci- 
etal and legal-constitutional terms (Pew Research Center 
2014), and those from the United States, a different landscape 
emerges. Only 14.5 per cent of the WVS’s respondents in 
Uruguay (2011 survey) and 19.2 per cent of the respondents 
in the United States (2011 survey) reported having a great 
deal of confidence in Churches. Likewise, the proportion of 
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surveyed individuals who reported having either “not very 
much confidence” or no confidence “at all” in Churches went 
up to 57.4 per cent in the sample from Uruguay and to 40.6 
in the sample from the United States. Interestingly, a longitu- 
dinal survey conducted in Mexico in 2003, 2011 and 2016 
suggests that people’s confidence in “the church” has been 
steady and perhaps even growing -unlike people’s confi- 
dence in other social institutions in the country (Fix, Flores 
and Valadés, 2017: 170-5). Although “public universities” and 
“the army” have been the institutions that have got the high- 
est levels of confidence from the respondents surveyed in 
2003, 2011 and 2016, the public universities have gone from 
getting a 7.9 average rating in a 10-points scale in 2003, toa 
7.1 average rating in 2011 and a 7.0 rating in 2016; likewise, 
the army has gone from 7.4 points in 2003 to 6.9 points in 
2016. On the other hand, “the Church” according to this 
source has got an average rating of 6.6 in 2003, and a rating 
of 6.7 in both 2011 and 2016° (Fix, Flores and Valadés, 2017: 
171). In terms of people’s stances towards specific religious 
tenets some divergences are worth exploring as well. 


Notwithstanding the generalized belief in God and indi- 
viduals’ relatively generalized confidence in “the Church,” 
there seems to be a relatively significant distance between 
the Catholic Church’s position on sexual and reproductive 
matters and those of a considerably large sector of the popu- 
lation. Results from a larger survey (N: 3,000) conducted by 
the Religious Phenomena Mexican Research Network 
(Hernandez, Gutiérrez, and De la Torre 2016) indicate that 
29.1 per cent of the surveyed respondents support the right 
of same-sex couples to get married; 23.7 per cent of the sam- 
pled individuals support the right of same-sex couples to 
adopt children; 31.3 per cent of the respondents agreed on 
the removal of the legal punishment on abortions and up to 
70.8 per cent agree on there being non-biased “information 
on gender in school textbooks” (Hernandez, Gutiérrez, and 
De la Torre 2016: 55). When these percentages are broken 
down into geographical regions the results do not vary con- 
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siderably, but some differences are evident. For instance, 
whereas 22 per cent of respondents in the “Central-West and 
Central-North” regions disagree on the legal punishment of 
abortions, up to 39.3 per cent of the sample in the country’s 
central region disagree on such principle. Similarly, whereas 
28.3 per cent of the respondents in the “Central-West and 
Central-North” regions support the right of same-sex couples 
to get married, 33.3 per cent of the respondents in the central 
region support this right (see also De la Torre and Gutiérrez 
2008). 


According to results from the last wave (2012) of the WVS 
in Mexico, the distance between people’s religiosities and the 
Church’s socio-theological precepts might extend to both a 
larger sector of the population and perhaps other realms of 
social life. Only 14.6 per cent of the respondents in this sur- 
vey agreed on the meaning of religion being “to follow reli- 
gious norms and ceremonies,’ as opposed to 84.1 of respon- 
dents who agreed on religion meaning instead “to do good to 
other people” (WVS n.d.). At any rate, two methodological 
problems must be noted regarding this survey question. 
Firstly, the validity of the answers that chose the first option 
could be significantly compromised as the prompt includes 
two components of religions that might be related but are 
not mutually inclusive empirically and must be distinguished 
analytically —- norms and ceremonies. Secondly, the two op- 
tions posed by this survey question may not be mutually ex- 
clusive, as “doing good to other people” might indeed be re- 
garded as one of the norms of religions. Having said this, the 
significant quantitative difference between the two options 
above is still telling. The distribution of answers to this ques- 
tion would suggest that despite people’s seeming skepticism 
towards religious “norms and ceremonies,’ religions in Mex- 
ico would be apparently understood by a considerable seg- 
ment of the population as guidelines or legitimation devices 
to intervene positively in the worldly lives of the people’. In 
this sense, another finding from the WVS is significant as 
well. 
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When compared to science, religion in Mexico appears 
again as a relevant (worldly) reference of meaning. To the 
question in the WVS on whether “we depend too much on 
science and not enough on faith” surveyed with a 10-point 
response scale, up to 30.3 per cent of the respondents in 
Mexico placed their answers on the number 10 of the scale; 
that is they “completely agreed,’ whereas only 9.5% chose the 
answer “completely disagree.’ These figures are compara- 
tively relevant again. Equally low percentages of the respon- 
dents surveyed in Uruguay and the United States do not 
seem troubled by the apparent loss of faith vis-a-vis science. 
However, only 15.6 per cent of the respondents in Uruguay 
and only 10.4 per cent of the respondents in United States 
went for the point-10 answer, i.e., completely agreed on faith 
losing ground against science. This pattern is still evident if 
the answers that fell at the 8, 9 and 10 points of the scale are 
aggregated and compared. The percentage of respondents 
who seem pretty or very much troubled by the increasing ir- 
relevance of faith against science reaches 54 per cent in the 
sample from Mexico, only 37.6 per cent in the sample from 
Uruguay and an even lower 28.4 per cent in the sample from 
the United States —- see Table 6.3. The comparative definitive- 
ness of the respondents’ answers is also revealing. Whereas 
up to 10.8 per cent of the respondents in Uruguay reported 
not knowing the answer to the question or did not answer 
the question, only 0.7 per cent of the respondents in Mexico 
reacted to the question in these cautious terms. 

Table 6.3. Answers to the survey 
question “We depend too much on sci- 
ence and not enough on faith” on a 10- 
point response scale 
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Percentages of respondents 


Answers Mexico Uruguay United States 
Completely disagree (point 1) 9.5 7.2 10.4 
Completely agree (point 10) 30.3 15.6 10.4 
Agree (points 8-10) 54 37.6 28.4 

No answer 0.1 1.2 3.3 

Do not know 0.6 9.6 

Sample size (N) 2,000 1,000 2,232 


Adapted from World Values Survey; Mexico, Uruguay, 
United States; Wave 6: 2010-2014; v194. 

Regarding the normative relevance of religion in people’s 
everyday lives, another finding in the WVS is yet more re- 
vealing. When asked about whether the meaning of religion 
is “to make sense of life after death” or “to make sense of life 
in this world” (WVS n.d), up to 86.4 per cent of the 2,000 re- 
spondents surveyed in Mexico chose the second (“this- 
worldly”) answer; only 12.2 per cent of respondents went for 
the first (“other-worldly”) option; and an even smaller per- 
centage of respondents, 1.3 per cent, did not answer the 
question or reported not knowing what to answer. If com- 
pared to Uruguay and the United states again, these results 
are particularly interesting because whereas 15.5 per cent of 
the Uruguayan sample agreed on the meaning of religion as 
“to make sense of life after death,’ only 66.4 agreed on its 
meaning as “to make sense of life in this world” - and up to 
14.3 per cent of the sample did not know what to answer, 
and 3.8 per cent gave no answer (WVS n.d.). Although the 
latter type of answers was not as frequent in the parallel sur- 
vey conducted in the United States, indeed only 68.9 per cent 
of the sample in that country went for the answer “to make 
sense of life in this world” and up to 28.5 per cent of the 
sample chose the option “make sense of life after death” - 
see Table 6.4. 


Table 6.4. Answers to the survey 
question “With which of the following 
statements do you agree most? The basic 
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meaning of religion is: 
‘To make sense of life after death’ or “To 
make sense of life in this world’ ” 


Percentages of respondents 


Answers Mexico Uruguay United States 
Make sense of life after death 12.2 15.5 28.5 
Make sense of life in this world 86.4 66.4 68.9 

No answer 0.3 3.4 2.6 

Do not know 1.0 14.3 

Sample size (N) 2,000 1,000 2,232 


Adapted from World Values Survey; Mexico, Uruguay, 
United States; Wave 6: 2010-2014; v151. 


The apparent prescriptive importance that religion has in 
Mexican people’s everyday lives and/or worldly affairs can 
be found along additional correlates. The survey by the Pew 
Research Center cited above (2014) indicates that up to 59 
per cent of the individuals who described themselves as 
Catholics in Mexico agreed on the statement “the Bible is the 
word of God and should be taken literally,” and an even 
higher 69 per cent of the individuals who described them- 
selves as members of Protestant Churches, whether Evangel- 
ical, Pentecostal or other agreed on the same statement 
(2014: 54). Results from RIFREM’s survey (Hernandez, 
Gutiérrez, and De la Torre 2016) suggest a more widespread 
literalism, as 76.6 per cent of the respondents in this survey 
reported believing in “the bible as source of the absolute 
truth” (2016: 46). If broken down by religious affiliation, that 
percentage reaches an 88.8 per cent in the case of Christian- 
Biblical respondents, 84.7 per cent in the case of the Evangel- 
icals and 80.7 per cent in the case of Catholics (2016: 48). In- 
terestingly, up to 33.7 per cent of the respondents who did 
not describe themselves as religiously affiliated also regard 
the bible a source of “absolute truth” (2016: 48; Campbell 
1971; Mora 2017; Wohlrab-Sahr and Kaden 2014). Consider- 
ing this extent of biblical literalism among the Christian di- 
versity it is not necessarily surprising that according to the 
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Pew Research Center’s survey, 81 per cent of the people sam- 
pled from Mexico “believe in heaven” and 67 per cent “be- 
lieve in hell” (2014: 250-1). Consonant with the latter finding, 
the results from the WVS’s Mexican sample show that 62.2 
of the respondents believe in the religious idea or notion of 
hell (WVS, n.d.). Similarly, results from RIFREM’s survey 
state that up to 52.8 per cent of the surveyed respondents re- 
ported believing in the existence of “the devil” (Hernandez, 
Gutiérrez, and De la Torre 2016: 46). Drawing on a survey 
conducted in urban and rural locations in Mexico in 2006, De 
la Torre and Gutiérrez found that 32 per cent of the sampled 
individuals in urban locations reported believing in the exis- 
tence of “heaven and hell” after death; 27.8 per cent of the re- 
spondents in rural locations held the same afterlife belief 
(2008: 409). 


A (very short) overview of folk religious discourses 


The diverse and to some extent similar religiosities across 
the different sectors of Mexican society are substantially re- 
lated to likewise diverse and relatively consistent folk reli- 
gious discourses. While doing field work in the Central-West 
(CW) and Central-Metropolitan (CMT) regions in Mexico, I 
found frequent evidence of dichotomic religious metaphors, 
categorical normativeness-prescriptiveness as well as divine 
interventionism in worldly affairs in different types of “dis- 
cursive artefacts” (Stroud and Mpendukana 2012: 150; Yin 
2009). I regard these artefacts as empirical instances of the 
larger “folk” religious discourses (Draper and Baker 2011; 
Kapalo 2013) in Mexico (Blancarte 2000: 599, 2018: 81). The 
striking characteristics of these artefacts was not only their 
discursive consistency but also their material ubiquity. Un- 
like the everyday life public spaces fairly devoid of religious 
references and symbols in say northern European societies, 
the places in the CW and CMTS regions where I was con- 
ducting fieldwork were fairly consistently filled with these 
kinds of religious discursive artefacts. For instance, while 
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walking around in one of the intercity bus terminals in the 
CMT region, I bumped into a shop whose shop windows 
were covered with decorative posters for sale that showed 
images of Jesus Christ and different prayers intended for dif- 
ferent professions or life circumstances. In bold or capital let- 
ters, the titles of the posters read: “Heaven’s Shop,’ “The 
Value of Life,’ “Dialogues with the Lord, “The Athlete’s 
Prayer, “The Physician’s Prayer, “The Secretary’s Prayer,’ 
“The Lawyer’s Commandments” and the like -see Figures 6.1 
and 6.2. A poster on the top of the right shop window enti- 
tled “What our Child Feels” contained fifteen commandment- 
type statements about how to raise a child; the statements 
are told first-person by a hypothetical child. The third state- 
ment read, “Do not change your mind frequently about what 
I should do. Make up your mind and keep to your decision’; 
the fourth statement: “Keep your good and bad promises. If 
you promise me a reward, give it to me; if you promise me a 
punishment, give it to me too.’ Below this poster, the “The 
Physician’s Prayer” opens up with the phrase, “Our God and 
Creator” and continues in a similar categorical and authori- 
tative tone as follows, “instill in me a great love for studying 
and practicing medicine [...]; inspire me to be charitable and 
love my patients [...]; preserve people’s lives if your lofty de- 
cisions do not command the opposite, because science and all 
efforts are in vain when you declare the end. Allow my pa- 
tients to trust me always and follow faithfully my prescrip- 
tions and advice. Do not ever allow them [patients] to listen 
to the advice of charlatans and healers, friends or other pa- 
tients, as they only cause great harm.” 


Drawing on a common dichotomy, “The Athlete’s Prayer” 
poster in the shop above read, “Thank you Lord for allowing 
me to run this marathon. I thank you for this life you gave 
me [...] because every day of training [...] you allow my soul 
and my body to enter into the Nature you have created for 
me. I thank you Lord because in the solitude of my training 
you allow me to get close to you [...], opening my soul and 
my body to all the creatures you have created.” Religious di- 
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chotomies of a more asymmetric type were also found in the 
discursive artefacts I came across in the Central-West region. 
In the Central-Western city where I conducted the inter- 
views with sociology lecturers, a shop window in a down- 
town bookshop exhibited a series of books on English gram- 
mar, ocular medicine and Mexican architecture. The books to 
the left of the shop window were children’s books about di- 
nosaurs, riddles and the Mayans. In between these two 
groups of books the showcase contained children’s books en- 
titled “David and Goliath” and “Cain and Abel” alongside 
other books entitled “Jesus and the Blind Man” and “Palm 
Sunday.” On the other side of the shop window could be seen 
a poster of the Virgin of Guadalupe facing the street, sur- 
rounded by books on “virtues” and “values” and “authority” 
in the family —see Figures 6.3 and 6.4. 


Figure 6.1. Gift shop (upper front display win- 
dow), Intercity Bus terminal, Central-Metropolitan 
Region, Mexico 
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Figure 6.2. Gift shop (bottom front display 
window), Intercity Bus terminal, Central-Metro- 
politan Region, Mexico 

A couple of blocks away a gift shop sold books, small elec- 
tronic appliances and decorative wooden plaques with short 
messages printed on them. On one of those decorative 
plaques the printed message read, “ ‘I know the plans I have 
for you’ says the Lord, ‘plans of peace, not of evil, [...]? ” In 
another one, the fragment of a prayer — apparently the 
prayer of Saint Francis (Cunningham 2004) — could be read: 
“Lord, make me an instrument of your peace. So, where there 
is hatred I will plant love, where there is offence I will give 
forgiveness, where there is doubt I give faith, where there is 
sadness I give happiness, where there is despair I give hope, 
[...].” - see Figure 6.5. 
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Figure 6.3. Showcase (left side), downtown 
bookshop, Central-West region 
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Figure 6.4. Showcase (right side), downtown 
bookshop, Central-West region 


Another source of folk religious discourses I came across 
while doing fieldwork in Mexico was similar to the strategic 
Catholic media outlets discussed above. This outlet, however, 
was neither a TV channel ran by lay Catholic organizations 
nor a media outlet explicitly owned by the Catholic Church 
or a religious institute. The source was literally one of the 
largest private television networks in the country, a network 
that broadcasts commercial, entertainment and news content 
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through different television channels. At the time of writing, 
one of these channels broadcast a TV program with a sub- 
stantial religious content. Like the fragments of Catholic dis- 
courses spread through posters and decorative plaques, the 
religious discourses diffused through this TV program may 
be seen also as empirical instances of Christian/Catholic folk 
discourses flowing across the CW and CMT regions’ material 
dimensions, with an obvious difference. These religious dis- 
courses have a more extensive material reach through the 
network’s nation-wide radio-electric spectrum. The said TV 
program, whose name can be translated into “A Saint for 
each Person” (“A cada quien su santo”), consists of episodes 
that include fictional characters and events that are meant to 
represent instances of real people’s personal or family prob- 
lems, and their solutions by means of saints or virgins who 
somehow intervene in the plot and solve the difficulty in 
question. At the time I collected these data, the channel’s 
web page (TV Azteca 2010) introduced the program as fol- 
lows: 
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Figure 6.5. Showcase, downtown gift shop, 
Central-West region 


Faith moves mountains; that is the main premise of the 
program “A Saint for each Person” [...]. Saints are close to 
people, they are always there, either [as portraits] in one’s 
purse, on a street corner on a post card, and immersed in 
the everyday language. We look for saints to access the di- 
vine grace, for they are our celestial advocates. [...] Devo- 
tion in Mexico is tightly linked to the history and identity 
of the people, to their contrasts and rites. Therefore, “A 
Saint for every Person” shares this warm Mexicanity that 
reflects the roots that get us close to each other and give 
us identity through our beliefs. 


One of the episodes of “A Saint for every Person” that was 


broadcast during my fieldwork revolved around the Virgin of 
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“la Candelaria. The plot of the story consisted of a widowed 
mother and her two sons living in a deprived urban back- 
ground. One of the sons, Candelario, was alcoholic and 
struggled to stay sober. Referring to basic dichotomic values, 
the mother says to Candelario “I know you are a good son, 
but the absence and the ill example of your alcoholic father 
ruined you.’ The mother continues, “May the Virgin en- 
lighten you and protect you. May she intercede before 
almighty God for you to be taken from the wrong path.” But 
Candelario does not stop drinking, leaves home and goes 
missing. Fifteen years pass. The afflicted mother talks with a 
friend. The friend advises the mother: “Do not despair, you 
will find your son soon; if you ask for it of the Virgin of ‘la 
Candelaria’, she will get your son back to you.” The mother 
confesses “It is because I feel I have been such a bad mother.” 
The friend disagrees and kindly states, “no, had you been a 
bad mother your other son would have become bad too and 
you can see he is such a good boy [...].” With no hope and 
drawing on the same type of binary statements, the mother 
replies to her friend, “yes, that is just how life is, some things 
are good, and others are bad.” The TV program that this 
episode is part of is actually not the only one of its kind in 
Mexico; it competes against a rival TV program broadcast by 
the largest private television network in Mexico’. 


RELIGIOUS DISCURSIVE OFFENSIVES AND MOVES 


The qualitative account of folk, or people’s religious/Chris- 
tian discourses above is neither exhaustive nor statistically 
representative of the complex Mexican society/ies at large. 
But the empirical material and the findings from the special- 
ized literature discussed above do illustrate the spectrum of 
religious discourses and religiosities across Mexican society. 
The Catholic Church’s discourses can be described on the 
one hand as multi-thematic, institutionally specialized and 
socio-politically differentiated; on the other hand, these rela- 
tively divergent discourses remain heavily anchored in an 
explicit behavioral normativeness and an equally overt if at 
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times passive interventionism that not only prescribes tenets, 
norms, guidelines and advice on strictly spiritual matters but 
also on social, economic and political affairs through differ- 
ent organizational means, and at times different theological 
stances. Regarding the religious values upon which such an 
interventionist normativeness-prescriptiveness rests, it is 
worth pointing that those values would not equate to the 
Weberian non-dichotomic values that Merton (1938) identi- 
fied as explanatory factors in his analysis of scientific en- 
deavors in 17" century England - for instance, a glorifying 
“social utilitarianism” or a religious calling oriented towards 
the public good. The values the Catholic Church’s discourses 
in Mexico draw upon, either in its liberation theology, mod- 
ern or conservative versions, resemble instead what Eviatar 
Zerubavel, drawing on a Durkheimian sociology-of-knowl- 
edge perspective calls cultural “styles of cutting up the world 
[...] by strict adherence to a purist either/or logic” (1999: 56). 


The diversity and divergence of people’s religiosities and 
folk religious discourses cannot be understated either. How- 
ever, this heterogeneity correlates with relatively consistent 
discursive patterns. The empirical evidence collected from 
the CW and the CMT regions and different sources of quan- 
titative data does suggest that the religiosities of a consider- 
able number of individuals in Mexico may diverge from the 
Catholic Church’s normative stances, and particularly the 
Church’s stance on sexual and reproductive matters. Simi- 
larly, folk religious discourses often do not reproduce the di- 
chotomic asymmetries and non-relativism of the Church’s 
precepts and values. However, people’s religiosities and folk 
religious discourses have apparently developed a parallel 
definitiveness and a clearly categorical discursive style that 
do draw on religious binary metaphors and value di- 
chotomies, and that are diffused together with an analogous 
normativeness-prescriptiveness, which is also openly di- 
rected at norming not only the spiritual but also the worldly 
or mundane everyday lives of peoples — including the num- 
ber of individual roles that can be found in the extra-reli- 
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gious dimensions of contemporary societies, that is, from the 
family roles of parents and children to the professional roles 
of secretaries, lawyers, physicians and even athletes. 


These sets of clerical and folk religious discourses might 
well be considered ubiquitous messages, assertions and state- 
ments that nonetheless have an entirely innocuous or sterile 
presence in Mexican society/ies. In this sense, however, the 
Church’s institutional structure, the parallel organizational 
structure developed by lay Catholics (De la Torre and Gutiér- 
rez 2008; Juarez 1997; Patifio 2005; Suarez 2010) and roughly 
described above, as well as the religious and non-religious 
traditional and digital media described in the previous sec- 
tions cannot be underestimated. Whether clerical-official or 
folk-unofficial, religious and more specifically, Catholic dis- 
courses in Mexico do flow across and are spread through a 
far-reaching, complex, fuzzy and ever-transforming institu- 
tional-organizational ensemble that not only comprises 
parishes, Catholic schools and universities, but also hundreds 
of large and small specialized associations, organizations, 
groups, fraternities, sororities and bodies as well as tradi- 
tional and digital media outlets — including media content 
by/from the largest private television networks in the coun- 
try and digital media across the most popular social-net- 
working sites across the globe. 

Drawing partly on Wagner’s “modernizing offensives” 
(2003: 22-5), José M. Domingues argues that the “third phase 
of modernity” has unfolded in Latin America by means of a 
combination of deliberate collective modernizing offensives, 
and looser and unintended “decentered moves” by “subordi- 
nated collectivities” (2008: x-xi). On the side of the sociology 
of religion, Italian scholar Roberto Cipriani (2011) has high- 
lighted the diffusibility of religious “values, practices, beliefs, 
symbols, attitudes” (2011: 3; 2017) that represent people’s se- 
lective and miscellaneous Catholicisms in Italy. These con- 
cepts are useful for grasping not only the spread of the 
Catholic and religious folk discourses discussed above, but 
also the pervasive diffusion of these discourses’ passive or 
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active interventionism, their worldly normativeness and pre- 
scriptiveness as well as their definitiveness and dichotomic 
moral enunciations. Such underlying discursive patterns 
(Fairclough 2003; Jager 2001) are subtly yet pervasively flow- 
ing across the country’s socio-religious dimensions because 
they are constantly being launched and/ or retransmitted 
through the Catholic Church’s orchestrated discursive offen- 
sives and the set of looser moves that are part and parcel of 
the myriad of religious messages being constantly issued by 
both traditional and virtual media across the country, and 
the apparently trivial folk religious discourses across Mexi- 
can society/ ies. The historical background, and in a sense 
the diachronic intensity of these discursive offensives and 
moves is addressed in the next chapter. 


Countries including Paraguay, Colombia, Bolivia, Peru, 
Venezuela and Argentina are also in this category (Pew Re- 
search Center 2014: 14). 


These figures decrease slightly in the country’s North-East 
region (93.9%), and more considerably in the North-West 
(92%) and the South and South-West (91.9%) (Hernandez, 
Gutiérrez, and De la Torre, 2016: 16). 

Regarding Marxism and Marxists, the priest was some- 
what dismissive though. He referred to Marxists as atheist 
students, teachers and local leaders who adopted a “Maoist 
version of mass strategies” and were barely interested in the 
religious activities of the leftist priests. 


That is, three “functional” vicarages and eight “territorial” 
vicarages, as well as a “collegiate Episcopalian council” that 
works as the “central government body” and is constituted 
by nine “assistant bishops.” 

The original phrase in Spanish is a sort of rhyme, and cer- 
tainly prejudicial, saying: “Catolico ignorante, seguro protes- 
tante.” 


According to this source, the worst rated public institu- 
tions/agents in the country in 2016 were the members of the 
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chamber of representatives (4.7 average rating), the coun- 
try’s president (4.3) and the country’s political parties (4.3) 
(Fix, Flores and Valadés, 2017: 171). 

This use of religion might be described as consonant with 
the Catholic Church’s discursive interventionism discussed 
in the first part of this chapter (cf. Weber 2005: 39-46). 

Azteca TV’s main competitor, Mexican private network 
Televisa, was actually the first channel that began to broad- 
cast a similar TV program: “The Rose of Guadalupe.” “As a 
family program whose aim is to transmit positive messages 
full of hope [...] “The rose of Guadalupe’ offers a series of sto- 
ries where the drive to solve problems is people’s devotion” 
(Televisa 2010). 
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Chapter 7 
CULTURE, HISTORY AND AN OMNI- 
INTERVENTIONIST NORMATIVE POWER 


THIS CHAPTER analyses the persistent role of Catholi- 
cisms in the structuring of Mexico’s cultural dimensions. 
Unlike the previous chapter, which distinguished conceptu- 
ally between the Catholic Church and people’s religiosities, 
this chapter focuses on Catholicisms as a complex cultural 
force that has transformed over the centuries yet has re- 
mained in the repertoire of societal forces in Mexico. The 
chapter’s first section is twofold. It introduces the Weberian 
view of religions as cultural phenomena that can influence 
extra-religious fields through a diachronic causality. It also 
points in passing to the scholarly perspectives that have 
overlooked this type of phenomena in Mexico. The second 
section draws on Gianfranco Poggi’s (2001) concept of ideo- 
logical/normative power and addresses how during the 
colonial period in Mexico (1520-1820s), Catholicism became 
a regime that deployed a colonizing-civilizing ideologi- 
cal/normative power over the population. The section de- 
scribes the different mechanisms that this type of power 
utilized for its relatively effective deployment. The third 
section accounts for the significant changes that the 
Catholic regime underwent after key secular bills were 
passed in the 1850s and enforced as laws by the Mexican 
state since then. It also addresses the Catholicisms that per- 
sisted outside the legislative chamber in which the secular 
reforms above were approved. The fourth section describes 
both the anti-clericalism of the Mexican Revolution in the 
1910s and the Catholic discourses and beliefs that could be 
observed across religious and nonreligious fields in the first 
decades of the 20" century in Mexico. The conclusions sum- 
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marize the main points above and outline the specificities of 
Catholicisms’ ideological/normative power in Mexico. 


RELIGIONS’ DIACHRONIC CAUSALITY AND LIBERAL- 
NATIONALIST HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Religion has been one of the primary subjects of analysis 
and debates in social and sociological thought since the 
French thinkers De Bonald, Saint-Simon and Comte pub- 
lished their works in the first half of the 19 century 
(Durkheim 2009; Hayek 1964; Reedy 1994). But it was in- 
deed Weber’s work on the Protestant ethic’s role in the 
emergence of capitalism in Europe that inaugurated a view 
of religions as “cultural phenomena” (Weber 2005: xxiii) 
with the capacity to shape societal fields external to the re- 
ligious field itself, often in an “unforeseen and even un- 
wished for” fashion (2005: 48; cf. Ekstrom 1992: 110). 
Granted Weber’s work might be taken as a classic analysis 
that addressed the birth of capitalism in long-gone societies, 
a classic whose relevance might be merely a conventional 
part of the canonical sociological literature, and not a par- 
ticularly outstanding thesis regarding the so-called 
(post)modern secular societies of the 21" century. However, 
some contemporary scholars do keep finding a Weberian 
view of religions useful for understanding religions as cul- 
ture or cultural constituents, and religions’ diachronic 
causality. 

From a theoretical generalist perspective that combines 
Weberian, Marxist and Derridean viewpoints, Waggoner 
(2009) suggests that social research on religions in contem- 
porary societies would do better if the psychologistic view 
of religions as individual or collective imagined beliefs is re- 
placed by a view of religions as elements of “the cultural 
logics of the late modern world” (2009: 223); that is, reli- 
gions as a societal subject/object that is not only “subjec- 
tively imagined” but actually grounded “beyond brains and 
bodies, beyond myth and performance [...] in something 
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like a culture or a social system” (2009: 220). Drawing on 
empirical knowledge of the religious field in Italy and a We- 
berian reading of religious values, sociologist of religion 
Roberto Cipriani also sees a substantial relation between 
culture and religion (2017). As mentioned in the previous 
chapter, Cipriani proposes a theory of “diffused religion” 
(2001, 2011, 2017) in which religious values are part of the 
“cultural inheritance” (2017: 24) that is transmitted to and 
re-appropriated by the younger generations. In Cipriani’s 
view the latter, together with the non-practicing and the re- 
ligiously de-affiliated believers of any age represent collec- 
tivities that could be described as followers of diffused reli- 
gion, since they would “not regard religion as their raison 
d’etre but [...], nonetheless, [would] fall back on the values 
of religion when they have to make important decisions re- 
quiring [...] ethically relevant choices” (2017: 32). According 
to the author’s somewhat essentialist perspective (2017: 25), 
Catholicism in Italy represents a religion that can have the 
role above because it is a diffused religion with a “histori- 
cal-geographical — that is, cultural — rootedness”; in other 
words, it is the “historical and cultural result of the almost 
bimillennial presence of the Catholic institution in Italy and 
of its socializing and legitimizing action” (2011: 2). 

The cultural role of Catholicism in Mexico has been ad- 
dressed by some scholars. Blancarte (2018) for instance 
highlights the decreasing societal relevance of the Catholic 
Church and, on the other hand, touches upon the “cultural 
hegemony” of popular Catholicism’ in Mexico (see also 
Trejo 2013; chapter 6). For Blancarte popular Catholicism 
still underlies “many social practices” (2018: 82), and traces 
of it can be found even in minority Christian religions and 
syncretic religious expressions across the country. An ex- 
ample of the latter is the case of the Santa Muerte (Chestnut 
2018), a cult that combines esoteric rituals with Catholic 
symbols. In Blancarte’s view, Mexican society’s traditions 
“are all Catholic” (2018: 82). However, the thesis of the cul- 
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tural hegemony of Catholicism may seem too exclusivist 
when observed vis-a-vis the historical (e.g. Bastian 1981, 
1991) and contemporary (e.g. Barcenas 2018) socio-political 
activism of Christian minorities in Mexico. It is also a thesis 
that underrates the apparently trivial yet considerable influ- 
ence of non-religious transnational folk cultures (Regev 
2003, Winter 2003) and secular-scientific modernization of- 
fensives (Wagner 2003; Domingues 2009, 2011) that are of- 
ten displayed from/through a region’s cultural dimension 
(Cooter and Pumfrey 1994; Herman 2015). For instance, De 
la Torre and Gutiérrez (2008) pay attention to the interplay 
between religious phenomena and local, national and global 
cultures. In their view the miscellaneous Catholic practices 
of the Mexican population are both subjected to “a multi- 
plicity of cultural matrices,” and combined with the coun- 
try’s “popular religious culture” (2008: 410). Consonant with 
this more balanced view, De la Torre and Martin describe 
Catholicism as “a principal element” in the “creation” (2016: 
474) of a Latin American identity. The sections below ad- 
dress Catholicism not as a single cultural hegemon but as 
one of the main constituents of the local and national cul- 
tural dimensions in Mexico. 


Interestingly, the literature about the historical trajectory 
and diachronic causality of this cultural Catholic con- 
stituent — or how exactly the cultural dimensions in Mexico 
have been shaped by Catholic discourses, symbols and 
practices over the centuries — is rather scant. A triumphalist 
historiography on the Catholic Church and Catholicism has 
been constantly produced by Catholic agents since their ar- 
rival in these lands in the 16" century (e.g., De Las Casas 
[1540] 1971; Motolinia [ca. 1541] 1950; Cuevas 1922). But 
scholarly works have not had the same trajectory; De la 
Torre (2014) has pointed out how the history of the Catholic 
Church was subjected to a form of censorship in Mexican 
academic circles in the first half of the 20" century, circles 
that apparently inherited the 19" century liberal intellectu- 
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als’ scorn towards the Catholic Church (see also Camp 
1997: 11). Even though the literature on the Church, other 
organized religions and people’s religiosities in Mexico has 
been doubtless growing after this “silent” (De la Torre 2014: 
70) period, and even though a number of these works do 
address the institutional history of the Catholic Church and 
the social history of religiosities during the colonial regime 
that spanned from the early 16" to the early 19" centuries 
(e.g. Carvajal 2013; Garcia and Ayluardo 1991; Pastor and 
Mayer 2000; Ricard 2000; Rubial 2002; Vazquez 1985; Zahino 
1996, to name a few), there seems to prevail a liberal-na- 
tionalist understanding of history that separates aprioristi- 
cally the culture, politics, society and economics of colonial 
Mexico from those of post-independence Mexico (Con- 
naughton 2013: 9; see also Hale 1968: 1-9, 1989: 13-18, 1997). 
Regarding the specific field of philanthropy and religious 
practices, for instance, historian Arrom (2007) has noticed a 
particular omission. Arrom argues that religious charity 
works after the secularization of the state in the 1850s, such 
as those carried out by an organization of Catholic women 
active from the 1860s to the 1910, have been overlooked by 
historians altogether (see also Zavala-Pelayo 2017). For Ar- 
rom (2007), the “invisibility” impressed upon these in- 
stances of societally relevant historical religious practices 
stems from both a gender-biased trend in Mexican histori- 
ography and also the adoption by historians of “the liberal 
propaganda” and its “Manichean vision” over what are sup- 
posed to be “good” (i.e. progressive, secular) and “bad” (i.e. 
religious, clerical) historical subjects (2007: 446; see also 
Hale 1968: 1-2). In his edited volume, Nesvig (2007: 2-3) 
grants credibility to Arrom’s observation and adds that 
“North American scholars,’ who have apparently stuck to 
the secular-modern narrative of societies’ increasing de- 
tachment from religions, also tend to dismiss generally the 
historical relevance of religions in Mexico (cf. Connaughton 
2013). 
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At any rate, acknowledging the aprioristic discontinuity 
that the scholarly literature tends to convey is not itself suf- 
ficient to account for the history or trajectory of the central 
role that Catholicism has had in Mexico’s cultural dimen- 
sions. A dedicated diachronic analysis of Catholicism/s in 
colonial and post-colonial Mexico is necessary for under- 
standing exactly how Catholic discourses, symbols and 
practices developed over the centuries into central cultural 
constituents. More importantly, this historical account is 
one of the keys to grasping the diachronic extent and inten- 
sity of the religious discursive offensives and moves intro- 
duced in chapter 6, as well as the profound ideological trac- 
tion of the patterns of discursive assumptions that result 
from them -i.e., integral normativeness-prescriptiveness; 
all-embracing interventionism in worldly dimensions; and 
categorical, non-relativistic and dichotomic moral enuncia- 
tions. 


COUNTER-REFORMATIONIST CATHOLICISM AND ITS 
IDEOLOGICAL/NORMATIVE POWER 


While the Protestant Reformation emerged forcefully in 
central and northern Europe in the first half of the 16" cen- 
tury and thus laid the foundations for one of the most theo- 
logico-political revolutionary periods in the history of 
Christianity — perhaps only preceded in importance by 
Christianity’s East-West Schism in 1054 (Lundskow 2008) - 
the Crown of Castile in the Iberian Peninsula, on the other 
hand, was struggling to bring political and social unity over 
its territories, which included southern Mediterranean 
lands and towns just taken back from the Moors by the end 
of the 15" century and a relatively large Jewish population 
that was scantly tolerated by the peninsular Christians 
(Rawlings 2006). Pushed by the Reformers from the east and 
north, its own fragile socio-religious field and the immense 
hope brought by the encounter of territories and peoples on 
the west side of the Atlantic by the end of the 15" century, 
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the Castilian Crown embraced the Christianization of the 
“new world” with a decisively counter-Reformationist zeal 
(Elliot 2006; Lafaye 1997; Laven 2013; Vélez 2013). It is in 
this light that the “spiritual” conquista (Ricard 2000) and the 
colonization of the Americas brought about by different 
parties can be better understood. For Elliot (2006) the 
Catholic religious orders considered the new American ter- 
ritories a miraculous opportunity to recreate the Christian 
“primitive church” among the “uncorrupted and innocent” 
(2006: 69) native population. Lomnitz (2001) reminds us that 
Christopher Columbus and the group of Spanish explorers 
“speculated on their proximity [...] to Eden and to other 
biblical sites when they reached the new world” (2001: 340). 
Dussel argues that the colonial Catholicism in the Americas 
emerged out of the Spanish state-church’s belief in being 
the “instrument chosen by God to save the world” (quoted 
in Sota 2005: 57). 


Such an ambitious salvific enterprise had to somehow be 
realized and thus emerged entangled with worldly teleolo- 
gies and mundane goals as well. Different powers had to be 
displayed and ad hoc mechanisms had to be implemented. I 
focus next on a specific type of power which the Catholic 
regime that colonized the Americas relied upon heavily. As 
Poggi argues, religions are typically though not exclusively 
a source of ideological/normative power in many societies; 
that is, they are the usual bearers of the capacity to instill a 
particular “understanding of the nature, origin and purpose 
of reality” as well as “[a]n authoritative set of normative, 
sanctioned prescriptions dictating how human beings ought 
to conduct themselves” with respect to not only “higher be- 
ings” but also “one another” (Poggi 2001: 63-64). This was a 
power the “civilizing” Catholic regime in colonial Mexico 
displayed relatively effectively through different, yet com- 
plementary mechanisms. 


A formative mechanism 
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Although Ricard (2000) argues that some scattered mis- 
sionaries did preach in the newly discovered American ter- 
ritories after Her-nan Cortez’ ships arrived upon Mexico’s 
shores in 1519, it was not until 1524 when an official evan- 
gelization campaign started with the arrival of the Catholic 
Franciscan order’. Franciscans were followed by other reli- 
gious congregations. By 1559, there would be “380 Francis- 
cans, [working] in 80 centers; 210 Dominicans in 40 centers, 
and 212 Augustinians in 40 centers” (Ricard 2000: 3) in the 
then New Spain, or colonial Mexico. According to Ricard, 
the first Catholic missionaries used sign language to teach 
basic catechism to the native population, since linguistic de- 
vices for translation had not yet been developed. Hence, “to 
illustrate hell,’ Ricard notes, the first missionaries report- 
edly “pointed their hands towards the ground, saying there 
were fires, toads, and snakes; immediately after this they 
raised their eyes to the sky, saying one single God was 
above” (2000: 118). Spanish historian Resines (1992) asserts 
that Catholic missionaries were actually trying to carry out 
the same conversion practices they had deployed in Europe, 
where people were relatively familiar with the figure of Je- 
sus and Christianity overall. In Mexico however, there was 
a peculiar clash of mindsets between the polytheist native 
populations and the monotheist Spanish. Resines argues 
that this significant divergence was not systematically dealt 
with by the missionaries, as there were no “pre-evangeliza- 
tion” stages (Resines 1992: 26). Yet the clash of mindsets 
that Resines (1992) points to certainly did not prevent the 
Catholic Church from becoming the most influential insti- 
tution in the field of education in colonial Mexico — as in 
other regions in the colonial Americas. 


Newland (1991) argues that educational and training ac- 
tivities starting from the first decades of the colonial regime 
in the Americas were carried out by a “heterogeneous 
group’ of European immigrants, whether army teachers, se- 
nior artisans, widows or even “seminarists awaiting ordina- 
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tion” (1991: 79). Education, presumably for girls only, in- 
cluded reading, religion, sewing and embroidery, though 
teachers also taught arithmetic, the Christian doctrine and, 
for a double fee “writing and manners (urbanidad)” (1991: 
80). In the 17" and 18" century in colonial Mexico City, 
teaching activities were carried out by independent teach- 
ers who eventually established the “Guild of teachers of the 
most noble art of the first letters” (Tanck 1985: 33), a regula- 
tory body meant to organize primary schools and the con- 
cession of credentials to members. Whereas an equivalent 
guild was established in the city of Puebla, the civil authori- 
ties in the rest of the cities and provinces in colonial Mexico 
did not follow the guild’s norms and apparently did not es- 
tablish satellite versions of this institution (Tanck 1985). All 
in all, these educational services had a minor impact in 
terms of coverage, as they were available for the peninsu- 
lares only, usually the children of “bureaucrats, the military, 
merchants, [...] and artisans” (Newland 1991: 79), and later 
on for some of the children of upper or middle-class fami- 
lies (Elliot 2006). 


Larger and more ambitious educational programs, cen- 
ters and networks were built by the Catholic Church and 
the religious orders across the Americas in order to instill 
in the indigenous Americans both the “Spanish culture and 
the Catholic Religion” (Newland 1991: 82). The conversion 
and evangelization activities of the Franciscan, Augustinian, 
Dominican and later Jesuits missionaries included the 
teaching of basic skills for reading, writing and speaking 
Castilian. Such a relatively systematic program of conver- 
sion-education was meant to spread the basic principles of 
Christianity among the natives, and also an appropriate 
Catholic “moral code” (Elliot 2006: 69) conducive to the 
Christian civilizing of the natives (Bolton 1917; Elliot 2006; 
Hinz 2008). Sometimes such a civilizing program relied on 
more mundane means, and its fulfilment was not necessar- 
ily the primary objective. According to a religious source, 
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missionaries in the north of New Spain conducted services, 
baptized and heard confession from the natives. They also 
had to run farms to obtain their sustenance and, as a result, 
had to teach “worldly [...] arts, trades and occupations” to 
the native assistants for the farms to keep working (Engel- 
hardt cited in Bolton 1917: 57). In any case to bring about 
the Christian other-worldly salvation and the worldly tele- 
ology of civilization to the natives, the Catholic Church re- 
sorted to more conventional educational institutions such 
as colleges and universities as well. 


Founded in the first half of the 1550s, the University of 
Mexico in Mexico City housed a “minor” faculty of Arts, 
and four “major” faculties, to wit, Medicine, Civil Law, 
Canonical Law and Theology (Marsiske 2006: 15). In this 
university religious agents were trained and the future 
members of the “state and ecclesiastical bureaucracy” (2006: 
14) were schooled as well. From the 17" century on more 
educational institutions were founded, many of them by the 
Jesuits (Tanck 1985; Elliot 2006). These institutions com- 
prised primary schools and colleges of arts, philosophy and 
theology and together constituted “a true educational net- 
work” (Tanck 1985: 31) that offered some opportunities of 
social mobility to the population. According to Elliot, the 
Jesuits monopolized the field of “criollo education” by 
means of their dedicated institutions and particular curric- 
ula. The latter’s was apparently uniform, “assimilated the 
humanist tradition [...] within an officially approved theo- 
logical framework” and did not necessarily provide a “space 
for dissenting opinions” (Elliot 2006: 205; see also Marsiske 
2006: 16-7). Furthermore, the Jesuits reportedly become 
more than teachers and religious agents. According to Za- 
hino (1996), the relationship between the Jesuits and their 
pupils extended additionally to the family dimension; these 
teacher-pupil ties were life long and entailed a deter- 
minedly parental and even economic mentorship as well 
(1996: 200). Zahino argues that “there is nothing more im- 
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portant in a person’s intellectual training and ethics than 
the bases he receives in his childhood” and for many inhab- 
itants of colonial Mexico such an educational and ethical 
background was apparently “in the hands of the Ignatians” 
(1996: 204). From a broader perspective, Vazquez (1985) ar- 
gues that the Catholic Church brought about “a true educa- 
tional reform” as it transformed “the values, behavior and 
customs of the indians,” and this, according to Vazquez, is a 
reform that “has not been repeated [in contemporary Mex- 
ico] despite the efforts to do so” (1985: 24). Over-determin- 
istic and celebratory views of colonial Catholic education 
aside, the complex formative mechanism above functioned 
together with related mechanisms. 


A performative mechanism 


The pedagogy of the Jesuits and that of other religious 
orders not only relied upon an old-fashioned scholastic cur- 
riculum but also on a performative technique by which stu- 
dents engaged in their own bodily enactment of properly 
civilized converted/Christian individuals (Zavala-Pelayo 
2016). In the classroom Jesuits drew on “liturgical dramas” 
and lessons that included “elaborate” performances (Cush- 
ner 2006: 143, 148) in order to increase the effectiveness of 
evangelization. The Jesuits’ pupils were made “to read and 
imitate” Greek and Latin canonical authors and participate 
in “solemn public acts” whereby both teachers and students 
gave “speeches, recitals and prayers” in Latin (Osorio 1979: 
14). Such a performative method of civilization and accul- 
turation also had a larger more complex public version. As 
Curcio-Nagy (2004) asserts, “large-scale spectacle[s]” (2004: 
3) became an effective governmental instrument for the 
Spanish colonial regime. It was not a coincidence that every 
year “a hundred religious and civil celebrations” (2004: 2) 
could be seen by the inhabitants of Mexico City, and five of 
them, according to Curcio-Nagy, were the most important — 
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the entry of a new viceroy, a new Monarch’s oath cere- 
mony, Corpus Christi, the Virgin of Remedies’ festival and 
the Royal Banner festival. As a matter of fact, Catholic 
agents, institutions and symbols were at the center stage 
not only of the public religious celebrations but also of civil 
rituals such as the swearing in ceremony of a new monarch 
or a new viceroy. These rituals became customary and 
strategic. Once the initial period of “military conquest” was 
over, the Spanish regime, the Catholic Church and the reli- 
gious orders alike made use of “persuasion through music, 
dance and public display [...] to maintain control of a newly 
acquired empire” (Cafieque 2004: 3). In addition to the ten- 
sions and disputes that surfaced more often than not be- 
tween ecclesiastical and civil authorities over access to the 
display of symbolic power in these public rituals-celebra- 
tions, the latter also represented an effective “locus” for the 
instillment of both a “civic” and a “religious culture” (Aylu- 
ardo 1994: 77). 


Other public rituals such as confraternity-led funeral pro- 
cessions promoted among participants the principles of 
“mutual aid and brotherhood” (1994: 84). The everyday life 
of individuals in these confraternities included “devotional 
meetings, submission to common rules, [...] the wearing of 
a distinctive tunic on procession days” (1994: 86) as well as 
opportunities for these individuals to (re)construct a per- 
sonal religious identity, community ties and even antago- 
nisms against members of rival confraternities. It is due to 
these lived, experiential individual-collective religiosities 
that Ayluardo suggests that “piety and practical reasons” 
and not necessarily the Church’s doctrine might have “gov- 
erned the religious life of most of the colonial population” 
(1994: 86). However, the freedom of individuals regarding 
their religious practices and beliefs was fairly limited by an 
ad hoc corrective mechanism that made sure, discursively 
and symbolically at least, that Catholicism remained the 
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sole public and private agent of evangelization-civilization 
in the Americas. 


A corrective mechanism 


Originally established in 1480 in the Iberian Peninsula to 
police the Jewish population who had decided to convert to 
Christianity, the Spanish Inquisition in the Iberian Penin- 
sula was actually not the first institution of its kind. Its 
precedent was the regulatory body established by the pa- 
pacy in the 13" century to deal with Cathar dissidents in 
the Crown of Aragon on the eastern side of the Iberian 
Peninsula (Rawlings 2006). Unlike its precedent though, the 
Spanish Inquisition depended not on the pope to appoint its 
head and officials but on the Spanish Crown (Chuchiak 
2012; Rawlings 2006). In the Americas one of the first reli- 
gious agents who asked the authorities for the establish- 
ment of the Holy Inquisition was Dominican friar and “uni- 
versal protector of all the Indians of the Indies” (Castro 
2007: 78) Bartolomé de Las Casas (Chuchiak 2012). Al- 
though no inquisition was officially established in the first 
years, some bishops and members of religious orders were 
granted permission to carry out inquisitorial trials from the 
1520s to the 1560s. With the appointment of friar Juan de 
Zumarraga as first bishop of colonial Mexico in 1536, the 
first “episcopal inquisition” (Chuchiak 2012: 10) was offi- 
cially established in the region. But the official opening of 
the Inquisition’s Mexican chapter did not always equate 
with a smooth operation. As Nesvig (2018) states, it was not 
uncommon for local authorities to quarrel against and hin- 
der the tasks of the inquisition’s officials sent from Mexico 
City. Drawing on the case of an unfortunate inquisitor sent 
to the province of Michoacan and rejected by the locals, 
Nesvig argues that the inquisition on occasions “could con- 
vince no one to respect its authority” (2018: 128). All in all, 
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the Inquisition and its officials remained active in colonial 
Mexico until 1820, and its procedures were peculiar. 


The jurisdiction of this institution comprised the prosecu- 
tion of what were then considered heresies as well as cases 
of bigamy, blasphemy and superstitious practices. Whereas 
cases of heresy amounted to 42 per cent of the cases re- 
ceived and prosecuted by the Inquisition in the Spanish 
peninsula, only about a quarter of the cases prosecuted by 
the Mexican Inquisition concerned this religious crime — 
see Table 7.1. 


The number of cases prosecuted in Spain by the Inquisi- 
tion was far larger than the cases handled in colonial Mex- 
ico; however, it is revealing that the religious crimes policed 
by the Inquisition in New Spain included “civil crimes.” In- 
deed, the Inquisition in colonial Mexico not only enforced 
the proper practice of a counter-Reformationist Catholi- 
cism, but also the safeguarding of “social [...] and political 
order” (Chuchiak 2012: 8). Another element that is worth 
highlighting as part of the Catholic regime’s corrective 
method of civilization-acculturation is the type of commu- 
nity vigilantism that the Inquisition promoted. As historian 
Chinchilla once noted (1953), the processing of a case often 
started with a “denuncia” by one of the accused’s neighbors 
or acquaintances (1953: 96-100). In addition, the staff of the 
Inquisition included familiares, that is, laypersons who as- 
sisted the religious prosecutors and officials by performing 
the roles of constables, assistants and informers. The latter 
role entailed the denunciation of “all suspects” to the Inqui- 
sition (Chuchiak 2012: 21). At least one familiar assisted the 
inquisitors in each town in New Spain; between the 1570s 
and the 1630s a total of 314 familiares aided the inquisitors 
in the largest towns across colonial Mexico (2012: 22, 26). 


Table 7.1. Percentages of types of 
inquisitorial trials in Spain and colo- 
nial Mexico, 1571-1700 
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Trial type Spain Colonial 


Mexico 
Formal heresy 42.0 27.5 
Minor religious crimes 34.4 29.7 
ee witchcraft ie 1% 
Sexual crimes 5.6 24.1 
Solicitations 2.6 8.2 
Civil crimes 7 21 
Idolatry - 1.0 
Total number of trials 38,249 1,913 


Chuchiak 2012: 7. 

The formative, performative and corrective mechanisms 
that have been roughly described above do no exhaust the 
description of the counter-Reformationist religious regime 
that pervaded people’s spiritual and worldly lives across 
New Spain. As noted above as well, these mechanisms met 
doubtless with local resistances from the passive or active 
remnants of the indigenous polytheistic religions, and often 
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struggled to keep the putative purity of the Catholic dogma. 
They also operated together with and often under the legal- 
normative apparatus of the Spanish Crown’. At any rate, it 
is safe to argue that these mechanisms were considerably 
effective, and their effectiveness lay not necessarily in their 
infallibility but in their joint functioning. Classrooms and 
schools run by Jesuits and other priests, the range of daily, 
monthly and yearly public Catholic rituals as well as the in- 
quisitorial policing tactics of the Church were not isolated 
elements in or discreet instances of colonial Catholicism, 
but relatively specialized instruments of acculturation 
working almost permanently, simultaneously and parallel 
to each other across colonial Mexico. In addition, they oper- 
ated in tandem with the strictly political power (Poggi 2001) 
that the colonial Church also deployed through other insti- 
tutional and organizational means. The complex and ever- 
adaptable ideological/ normative power of this regime 
failed at times in operative terms, nonetheless it taught, ad- 
vised, trained, entertained, cared for, punished and policed 
indigenous, mestizo, and peninsular individuals and their 
worldly selves (Foucault 2014) during three centuries of 
colonial rule. 


INDEPENDENCE AND THE REFORMAPERIOD: 
THE FALL OF THE CHURCH’S POLITICAL POWER 


However stage-managed by members of the Mexican 
middle or upper classes they were, the ranks of the insur- 
gent legions that rose up in colonial Mexico against the 
Spanish Crown in 1810 were formed by society’s “lower 
classes” (Anna 2002: 57). Being schooled, amused and disci- 
plined through different mechanisms by a pervasive 
Catholic regime and religious agents during three centuries, 
it is not surprising that these insurgent ranks were headed 
by Catholic priests. Former rector of the Colegio de San 
Nicolas Obispo Catholic priest Miguel Hidalgo gathered and 
led the first insurgent militia in the central region in 1810. 
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One of Hidalgo’s symbolic acts was the seizing of a banner 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe and the use of such banner as 
his army’s coat of arms. Hidalgo was soon captured and ex- 
ecuted, but the independence movement carried on. José 
Maria Morelos, a priest that had worked at “poor Indian 
parishes” in the province of Michoacan (Anna 2002: 66) 
took on the leadership of the movement together with other 
local chieftains. Morelos was soon appointed chief leader 
and began to work on an independence manifesto, which 
included both the demand for a congressional form of gov- 
ernment, the abolition of tribute, slavery, and the caste sys- 
tem, as well as a rather conservative and strategic declara- 
tion about the Church’s “absolute primacy and right to 
tithe” (Anna 2002: 66). After Mexico’s independence from 
Spain was officially announced in 1821, the newly ap- 
pointed Mexican parliament declared Catholicism the coun- 
try’s official religion (Blancarte 2013; Santillan 1995; Val- 
adés 2013). It has been argued that the independence move- 
ments in Latin American countries in the early nineteenth 
century and their eventual victories did not represent a 
challenge to the Catholic Church. According to Krebs (2002) 
these countries achieved independence from Spain, not 
from Catholicism. Great changes would soon come though. 


Three centuries after the Protestant Reformation chal- 
lenged the theological and political authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church, liberal political elites in Mexico defied and 
effectively diminished the political power of the Catholic 
Church in Mexico in the first and second half of the 19" 
century. Attempts to cease the Church's jurisdiction over 
public and civil matters can be traced back to President of 
Mexico Valentin Gomez Farias’ constitutional bills and 
short-lived political reforms in 1833. Gomez Farias pro- 
posed termination of the Church’s right to possess real 
state and collect tithes, and the closure of monasteries and 
the cessation of the Church’s responsibility over the regis- 
tering of marriages (Blancarte 2013). During Gomez Farias’ 
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intermittent appointments as president of the country 
throughout 1833, a decree that ordered the closing down of 
the University of Mexico and the establishment of a “Direc- 
torate of Public Instruction” was issued as well; this decree 
declared the right of individuals to free public education 
and tried to secularize the educational field in Mexico 
(Martinez 2013: 145). But Gomez Farias’ attempts to restrict 
the political power of the Catholic Church vanished amid a 
shifting and volatile political field in which conservative 
forces were still dominant. Definitive secular reforms would 
come about a couple of decades later. 


Liberal Justice Secretary Benito Juarez proposed the 
Juarez Bill in 1855. This bill was aimed at dissolving the 
Catholic Church’s fuero, that is its previous colonial char- 
ters, in particular, the Church’s courts and their jurisdiction 
over civil affairs. After this bill was approved and turned 
into the Juarez Law, liberal congressmen passed further sec- 
ular bills. The Lerdo Law of 1856 disentitled the Church to 
the properties that had no religious functions. The ultimate 
aim of this law was to reintroduce to the real-estate market 
the number of properties owned by the Church and thus lay 
the foundations for a “uniform” property-based tax collec- 
tion system (Blancarte 2013: 215). Although this law ex- 
empted “[...] hospitals, hospices, markets, correctional and 
beneficence houses” (Martinez 2002: 1077), several proper- 
ties owned by religious orders and used for charitable pur- 
poses were bought up by lay individuals (Bravo 2015). The 
Iglesias Law implemented in 1857 banned the Catholic 
Church from charging marriage, baptism and funeral fees 
to “the poorest” individuals in the country (Blancarte 2013: 
215). As a set of strategic constitutional reforms, these lib- 
eral laws and the country’s new constitution passed in 1857 
were designed to jointly separate church from state busi- 
ness (Assad 2013; Valadés 2013). It is safe to argue that these 
reforms radically curbed the political power (Poggi 2001) 
that the Catholic Church had had for three centuries in the 
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field of formal politics and (proto-)welfare services. How- 
ever, these secular reforms have to be further specified. 


One of the main differences, if not the main one, between 
Reformationist socio-political movements in Europe and 
secular constitutional reforms in Mexico — as in other Latin 
American countries such as Colombia (Cortés 2004) - was 
the absence in the latter of a proposal for a reformed Chris- 
tian theology. Liberal politicians in 19" century Mexico 
openly promoted Protestant ideologies in their public 
speeches (Puente 1995: 295). Juarez himself advocated the 
establishment of Protestantism in the country (Bastian 
1991). Political groups formed by some of the political 
agents above and members of other political cliques also 
held alliances with the English and Scottish masonic rites 
(Lomnitz 2001: 350). It has also been argued that the foreign 
Protestant businessmen and missionaries who successfully 
established themselves in a couple of cities in the north and 
center of the country converted some of the members of the 
emerging local “proletariat classes” (Bastian 1991: 439). But 
other than these discrete instances of “imported” Christian 
religions and secular ideological coalitions, respectively and 
exclusively active in the corners of a few local religious 
fields (Cortés 2013: 108-113; Meyer 1993: 724) and the play- 
ing field of the country’s political elites, no theses by defi- 
ant Catholic priests were posted on church doors; nor did 
any theologically motivated uprisings take place, either in 
the city or in the countryside. In other words, no alternative 
Catholicisms were theologically advanced before the coun- 
try’s masses of inhabitants. It is safe to argue that outside 
the legislative chamber in which the secular laws above 
were passed, across the myriad of cities, towns and villages 
of Mexico, Catholicism remained the central bearer of ideo- 
logical/normative power. 

The Spanish Inquisition, that is, the main institution that 
represented the corrective mechanism described above, 
ceased its operations in the 1820s* (Chuchiak 2012), but the 
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formative and performative methods deployed by the colo- 
nial Catholic regime continued thriving, relatively trans- 
formed, and at times under a secular cloak. The liberal Mex- 
ican state that emerged after the Reforma period, for in- 
stance, played along with some of the techniques of the 
Catholic regime’s performative method. As Carbajal (2013) 
points out, the colonial Catholic regime often relied on a 
relic cult whereby body parts of saints brought from Europe 
or New Spain’s bishops and clerics were worshipped. After 
independence from Spain and even after the first short- 
lived liberal reforms of 1833, such a cult of relics was 
adopted on occasions to venerate deceased politicians, or 
rather some of their body parts. That was the case of the 
eyes, tongue, heart and entrails of Mexican President (1835- 
1836) Miguel Barragan, who died in 1836. Placed in four 
churches located in different towns across Mexico, these 
relics and the attention they received from the Catholic 
clerics in charge make Carbajal suggest that their ultimate 
purpose, like the purpose of the Catholic relics venerated 
during the colonial period, could well have been “to consol- 
idate the unity” (2013: 252) of the emerging nation. In gen- 
eral terms, it can be said that the Mexican state substituted 
the Catholic saints with “the heroes of the independence 
movement and the Reform,’ and sought to replace as well 
“the religious altars” with “the altars to the patria” (Blan- 
carte 2004: 21). 


More specific and apparently trivial instances of such a 
continued reliance on the colonial Catholic regime’s perfor- 
mative method can be found in the national anthem that 
was written and made official in 1853. The lyrics of such an- 
them included a metaphorical reference about how the “dis- 
cord” that reigned between the patria’s “sons” was “de- 
feated” and thus “fell at the feet” of an unnamed 
“archangel” (Valadés 2013: 393). The last line of the anthem 
alludes to how the patria’s “beloved banner” and a “blood- 
ied sword” would “form a cross” on the tombs of those who 
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died fighting for the country (Valadés 2013: 394). Even to- 
day the current version of Mexico’s national anthem still 
refers to a “divine archangel” and the patria’s “eternal des- 
tiny” written “in heaven [...] by the finger of God” (2013: 
393). Regarding the type of formative mechanisms de- 


scribed above, another continuity can be observed. 


One of the specific tools of the Catholic regime’s forma- 
tive method was the printed catechism. Usually composed 
of a series of questions and answers about the Catholic 
dogma that the converts or believers had to memorize with- 
out further reflections, these textbooks were ubiquitous 
pedagogical devices used by clerics, teachers and missionar- 
ies during the colonial period. Interestingly, their use did 
not stop after independence from Spain was officially de- 
clared. A decree issued in 1853 ordered the teaching of the 
Jesuit Jeronimo Martinez de Ripalda’s Catechism in all the 
elementary schools of Mexico City (Staples 1991: 495). 
Moreover, the “civic catechisms” (Staples 1991: 496) that the 
new Mexican state’s officials decided to publish and use for 
the education of “good citizens” — see for instance José 
Maria Luis Mora’s (chapter 1) - not only reproduced the 
same pedagogical concept in their titles but also the ques- 
tion and answer structure of their predecessors. Although 
the content conveyed through such a maieutic strategy was 
indeed opposed to the content of religious catechisms, 
many of these civic textbooks ended up drawing on the 
same type of teleological and operative values —e.g. love for 
humanity, loyalty, preservation of order and authority — as 
well as the “rigid formulas” (Staples 1991: 503) of the 
Church’s catechisms. 

Regarding the field of education at large in the second 
half of the 19" century, other historical events are signifi- 
cant. The positivist scientific education that was introduced 
in the second half of the 19 century and was meant to re- 
place the centuries-long Catholic education in Mexico 
(chapter 1) did not do away totally with the discursive and 
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teleological patterns of the Catholic dogma. As Zea notes, 
the Mexican positivists that were in charge of constructing 
a new educational system during the dictatorship of Gen- 
eral Porfirio Diaz (1877-1880, 1884-1911) regarded social or- 
der (Chuchiak 2012; Curcio-Nagy 2004) one of their pri- 
mary objectives. Whereas this tenet might be ubiquitous in 
any post-conflict scenario across the world, its justification 
by the Mexican positivists was peculiar. According to one of 
the latter, the founder of positivism in Mexico Gabino 
Barreda reportedly understood with clarity that the “true 
evil” in Mexican society was not “material anarchy” but the 
“mental anarchy” that prevailed among large sectors of the 
Mexican society and the distance between the “souls” of the 
individuals in those sectors and those of “the selected chil- 
dren of the 19" century”; hence, it was necessary “to domi- 
nate [...], channel and discipline” people’s “rebel ideas” by 
making the backward sectors of society learn from the few 
positivist science-oriented Mexicans in such a way that all 
“could unite and love each other and work together as 
brothers” (Zea 1968: 182). In addition to these religious-con- 
version views, (quasi-)religious notions and ultimate tran- 
scendental goals, an even more ambitious transcendental 
teleology motivated Mexican positivists. The greatest posi- 
tivist in Mexico himself, Gabino Barreda, argued that gen- 
uine and “complete” positivists should aim at “the organiza- 
tion of a spiritual power, a competent body of men conse- 
crated to the study of all the positive abstract sciences”: this 
body would then “complete and help the political power 
through its corresponding influence” (cited in Zea 1968: 
227-228). Although the ambition was clearly not achieved, 
Barreda and the cohort of positivist officials and intellectu- 
als working in the country’s educational field in the second 
half of the 19" century did aspire to become a “Positive 
Church,” the new “directors of the spiritual power in Mex- 
ico,’ the country’s new spiritual guides leading Mexicans 
towards “civilization” (Zea 1968: 228-229); a scientific one 
this time. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ANTI-CLERICALISM AND THE CATHOLIC 
RESTORATION 


The rebellion that toppled Porfirio Diaz’ dictatorial 
regime in 1910 was led by Francisco Madero, a politician 
from the country’s northern region who had attended a Je- 
suit secondary school (Jacobo-Marin 2011) and whose battle 
cry during the revolution was the democratization of the 
political regime (De la Fuente 1997). Madero’s regime was 
sympathetic to Catholicism and the Catholic Church. But 
Madero’s term was short-lived, it ended in 1913, deposed by 
a coup d’etat led by Army General Victoriano Huerta. 
Huerta’s dictatorial term (1913-1914) was also short-lived, 
and partly supported by the Catholic Church. The so-called 
constitucionalistas, led by political leader Venustiano Car- 
ranza, deposed Huerta and initiated a campaign against the 
Catholic Church, depicting it, rather accurately, as an op- 
portunistic ally of dictatorial regimes (Meyer 2005; Pérez- 
Rayon 2004). The constitucionalista army went further, en- 
couraged by Carranza as newly appointed president (1914- 
1920) and anti-Huerta governors in some provinces. It ran- 
sacked Catholic churches and parishes, burnt down altars, 
shot at religious imagery, shut down churches and Catholic 
schools and kidnapped, jailed and executed priests (De la 
Fuente 1997: 51; Pérez-Rayon 2004). The heads of the consti- 
tucionalista army went on to become the members of the 
new revolutionary political elite, some being appointed 
governors or state officials across the country. This circum- 
stance bolstered the early 20" century Mexican state’s anti- 
clericalism. Additionally, in the legal field, the new constitu- 
tion passed in 1917 denied the Catholic Church’s legal per- 
sonality and its right to acquire, possess and administer real 
estate and capital; it also banned priests from voting in pub- 
lic elections, joining political associations and issuing “criti- 
cal comments on laws and authorities” (Pérez-Rayon 2004: 
122). 
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However, among the revolutionary cliques that disputed 
the control of the Mexican state during these decades, only 
the constitucionalistas represented the anti-clerical factions. 
The Villistas, that is, the revolutionary squads led by Fran- 
cisco Villa and his seconds in command, did not execute 
clerics; instead they reopened churches and released jailed 
priests. The Zapatistas used the banner of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe as coat of arms (Meyer 1985: 96). Drawing on 
historian MacGregor, Pérez-Rayon notes in passing the 
“ambiguities and contradictions” of the very members of 
the constitucionalista armies, who raided churches while 
“wearing scapulars and crosses around their necks” (2004: 
121). Indeed, the Catholic Church could be considered a re- 
ligion that in those times still “had a broad cultural domin- 
ion over [Mexican] society” (2004: 122). Since the passing of 
the secular reforms of the 1850s, the Catholic Church had 
reorganized itself, partly due to the increasing restrictions 
from the Mexican state. The Catholic Church in the late 19" 
century and early 20" century in Mexico reinforced its so- 
ciocultural presence in the country by resorting, for in- 
stance, to the publication of a number of periodicals, news- 
letters, bulletins, gazettes and newspapers. Historian Cebal- 
los (1997) found nearly two hundred Catholic titles pub- 
lished between 1867 and 1917. Although many of these ti- 
tles were short-lived bulletins and gazettes, some were 
newspapers published continuously for a decade or more. 
Among the most widely read newspapers were La Voz de 
Mexico, published from 1870 to 1908; El Tiempo, published 
from 1883 to 1912, and El Pais, published from 1889 to 1914; 
the three newspapers were printed and distributed in Mex- 
ico City (Ceballos 1997: 194-7). These publications were 
only a small part of the Church’s “restoration” strategy (Ca- 
macho 2013: 123). The historian Meyer (1993) states that a 
“religious [Catholic] activism” emerged in the late 19 cen- 
tury and the first years of the 20" century in Mexico. This 
activism resulted in a remarkable “growth of the clergy, de- 
velopment of religious orders, establishment of congrega- 
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tions” and the founding of “a world of schools, associations, 
works, guilds, [and] unions” (1993: 720). In fact, the found- 
ing of those organizations was not only pushed by the 
Church’s repositioning vis-a-vis the Mexican state and its 
radical secular laws, but was also urged by the Vatican in 
Rome and its reaction to the “uprooting” of “the founda- 
tions of civilized society” by “Socialists, Communists and 
Nihilists” (Leo XIII, 1878: 226-7). 


From the beginning of his papacy in the late 1870s, Leo 
XIII insisted on the evils, ills, plagues, perils and disorder 
that Socialists, Communists and “the vast expansion of in- 
dustrial pursuits” (1891: 1) were ominously bringing to soci- 
ety, as well as the Church’s “most effectual remedies, by 
which Society may be renewed unto salvation” (1878: 226). 
In his often quoted encyclical Rerum Novarum, Leo XIII ex- 
panded on the remedies above, which included endorsing 
the establishment and continuation of Catholic charitable 
organizations and professional associations such as “work- 
ingmen’s unions” (1891: 15). These “civil society” bodies 
(1891: 9) were seen by the then head of the Vatican as his- 
torically proven strategies (1891: 16) that could counter the 
emerging class conflicts and could draw the “two classes 
[rich and poor] more closely together” (1891: 15). During 
the papacy of Leo XIII’s successor, Pious X, such a “civil” 
strategy was refined. Pious X focused on a “Catholic Ac- 
tion,” or the “Action of Catholics” and defined it explicitly in 
his 1905 encyclical I] Fermo Proposito (“On Catholic Action 
in Italy”) as “works” by “bands of Catholics who aim to 
unite all their forces in combating anti-Christian civiliza- 
tion” and “seek to restore Jesus Christ to the family, the 
school and society [...],” as “[t]hey take to heart the inter- 
ests of the people [...], not only by inculcating in the hearts 
of everybody a true religious spirit [...] but also by endeav- 
oring to dry their tears, to alleviate their sufferings and to 
improve their economic condition by wise measures” (cited 
in Issel 2010: 35-6). In his first encyclical in the early 1920s, 
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Pope Pious XI (1922-1939) acknowledged the seeming suc- 
cess of Catholic Action, referring to it as a “whole group of 
movements, organizations, and works” active across the 
world (1922: 11). One of the encyclicals of Pious XI recog- 
nized the works of the first Catholic Action associations in 
Mexico — and the abuse they, together with the Catholic 
Church, were experiencing at the hands of revolutionary 
leaders and state officials. In his Iniquis Afflictisque issued 
in 1926, Pious XI acknowledged the virtuous contributions 
to the Church “and the fatherland” (1926: 8) of the Mexican 
chapter of the Knights of Columbus, the National Sodality 
of Parents of Families (Union Nacional de Padres de Familia), 
the Federation for the Defense of Religious Liberty (Liga 
Nacional de la Defensa de la Libertad Religiosa), the Catholic 
Society of Mexican Youth (Asociacion Catolica de la Fuven- 
tud Mexicana) and the Union of Catholic Women of Mexico 
(Union Femenina Catélica Mexicana). 


Given the post-Reform persistent presence of the 
Catholic Church in Mexican society and its renewed inter- 
ventions in the country’s social, cultural and educational 
fields through the type of lay organizations above (Meyer 
1993; see also Aspe 2008; chapter 6), perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that Mexican Secretary of Education José Vasconce- 
los issued in the early 1920s an official “Invitation to Intel- 
lectuals and Teachers for Working as Missionaries” (1922, 
emphasis added). In this invitation, Vasconcelos urged “the 
most cultivated intellectuals and the wisest teachers in 
Mexico” to carry out a “holy crusade against ignorance” and 
work as “missionaries of civilization and the good” (Vascon- 
celos 1922: 177) in the countryside. The Secretary’s words 
had a clear moralizing tone as well. He appealed to poten- 
tial teachers by drawing on vice versus virtue and sin ver- 
sus redemption theological formulas. He exhorted teachers 
and intellectuals in the city “to redeem” their “sin of pride” 
and leave behind the “vices” of the city by answering the 
call and going out to live the “simple and hard life” of the 
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people in the countryside. Through a similar type of di- 
chotomic reasoning, Vasconcelos also noted how the 
younger generations, if taught by such an army of mission- 
ary-teachers, could then go on “to imitate [Dominican friar 
Bartolomé de] Las Casas, the creator, instead of other gen- 
erations who have done nothing but imitate [Spanish con- 
quistador Hernan] Cortés, the destructor.” 


A significantly more dramatic instance of the (re)active 
presence of Catholic discourses and beliefs in post-Reform 
and post-Revolution Mexican society can be observed in the 
guerrilla-like movement known as La Cristiada, an extraor- 
dinary three-year conflict (1926-1929) that involved parish 
priests, fervent groups of Catholics and actual armed battles 
between the latter and the Mexican state. According to 
Meyer (1985, 1993), the Cristiada was a movement led by 
Catholics from the rural areas of central Mexico who rose 
up against a series of additional anti-clerical measures’ im- 
plemented by Mexican President Plutarco E. Calles (1924- 
1928). This singular episode in twentieth-century Mexico is 
key to understanding the religious history as well as the so- 
cial and political history of the Mexican state. Here I want 
to roughly outline a discursive element in the Catholic ide- 
ology of the movement - one that parallels Vasconcelos’ re- 
ligious dichotomic references. Based on surveys and inter- 
views with Cristero survivors, Meyer suggests that the Cris- 
tero ideology was equated to “a folk culture based on the 
bible, Christian [Catholic] oral tradition, chivalry books and 
colonial poetry” (1993: 273). The “Kingdom of Christ” was 
the main ideological reference for Cristeros, who regarded 
the anti-clerical government of President of Mexico 
Plutarco E. Calles (1924-1928) as “the antichrist, the devil”; a 
“bad government,’ “enemy of religion” and “a rebel against 
God and the patria” (1993: 282-3). For Cristeros, the Mexican 
army had the same characteristics, except for some minor 
differences; “the majority are good, but the bosses are bad” 
(1993: 283). Meyer specifies that the Cristeros’ arguments 
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were not unreasonable, as they were willing to “render unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s” as long as Caesar did not 
fight against God. Caesar, however, attacked God, therefore 
Catholics fought back. In the words of a Cristero leader: “It 
is better to die fighting for Christ the King and the Virgin of 
Guadalupe [...], and never stand against the only true God, 


even if the devil gets angry” (cited in Meyer 1993: 288). 


AN OMNI-INTERVENTIONIST 
AND MULTI-STRATEGIC NORMATIVE POWER 


The central role that Catholicism has in the cultural di- 
mensions of contemporary Mexico (Blancarte 2018; De la 
Torre and Martin 2016) has a complex history that goes 
back to the colonizing Catholic regime that converted souls 
and “civilized” individuals and communities during three 
centuries. After its transplantation to the “new world? 
Catholicism in Colonial Mexico became a monopolistic reli- 
gion that preached about otherworldly salvation while in- 
tervening, decisively, persistently and through different 
strategic means in the educational, cultural, social and po- 
litical fields of the colonial society and its different sectors 
and groups. The formative, performative and corrective 
mechanisms whereby the Catholic regime displayed its ide- 
ological/normative power (Poggi 2001) illustrate what was a 
fallible yet considerably effective apparatus of evangeliza- 
tion and civilization, or in other words, a regime of 
“worldly” (self)government (Foucault 2007, 2014). 

The contentious anti-clericalism of liberal politicians in 
the first and second half of the 19" century was not moti- 
vated by the Jacobinism of the French Revolution exclu- 
sively. It had been fermented by the prerogatives, privileges 
and ascendancy the Catholic Church had acquired de facto 
among the population of colonial Mexico and preserved 
even after the independence from Spain was declared. The 
secular constitutional changes those liberals advocated 
since the 1830s, fought for and eventually passed in con- 
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gress in the 1850s, effectively removed the Catholic Church 
from its central position in the field of formal politics and 
reduced significantly the Church’s political power. The ide- 
ological/normative power that the colonial Catholic regime 
developed in Mexico was doubtless affected by the above 
constitutional reforms as well, as the Church’s material- 
economic means and legal prerogatives to spread such 
power were terminated, restricted or severely diminished. 
As mentioned above, the inquisitional mechanism the 
Catholic regime utilized to police the population’s religious 
and civil behaviors effectively ended in 1821. 


However, the regime’s ideological/normative power had 
successfully operated through additional means and re- 
sources for centuries. The formative and performative 
mechanisms discussed above are an example of those alter- 
native means. Those complex mechanisms were doubtless 
disrupted in the second half of the 19" century, but the evi- 
dence discussed above suggests that they underwent a 
process of transformation and continued operating across 
society, its different sectors, and more importantly, in the 
everyday life of Mexico’s inhabitants - anti-clerical liberal- 
ists, positivist intellectuals and revolutionary carrancistas 
included. It is because of the transformed and continuous 
operation of such mechanisms that the ideological/norma- 
tive power of Catholicism — in both its clerical and popular 
versions (Blancarte 2018) — remains one of the principal 
forces that shape the cultural dimensions that traverse con- 
temporary Mexican society/ies (De la Torre and Gutiérrez 
2008; De la Torre and Martin 2016). Based on the evidence 
and the historiographical literature discussed above, this 
tenacious power can be further specified. 

In the case of Mexico, Catholicism’s ideological/norma- 
tive power does not seem to consist only of generic “under- 
standing[s]” of the world and behavioral “prescriptions” 
(Poggi 2001: 63-4). Firstly, the ideological/normative power 
of Catholicism in Mexico has historically relied on a shift- 
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ing yet consistent “charter for reality” (Poggi 2011: 63) that 
works upon two types of seemingly complementary reli- 
gious values (Weber 2005; Cipriani 2017): values that con- 
vey ambivalently the “earthly” appropriateness and desir- 
ability of transcendental, metaphysical teleologies such as 
(access to) “salvation” or “the kingdom of god”; and values 
that generate dichotomic value statements or dichotomic 
“formulas” (Staples 1991: 503), to assess reality, and justify 
an action or judgement upon it. Like the Durkheimian reli- 
gions that order the world based on the binary separation 
of the profane from the sacred and the symbolic and/or 
physical keeping apart of the former from the latter (Poggi 
2001: 65), the Catholic value formulas I highlight here have 
also a dissociative effect; however, their primary function is 
not necessarily to keep the sacred away from the profane 
but to apprehend reality’s profane and sacred elements first 
and then validate an intervention or judgement on them; to 
judge subjects and objects according to a binary formula 
and then legitimate or advocate an action or a sentence 
upon one part of the formula or both. This leads to the sec- 
ond specificity I want to underline. The ideological/norma- 
tive power of Catholicism in Mexico has historically con- 
sisted of an omni-interventionist normativism which has 
been messianic and salvationist in otherworldly terms and 
also, and more importantly, has sought to intervene in peo- 
ple’s behaviors and the very structuring, functioning and 
surveillance of as many ‘worldly’ realities of society as pos- 
sible. This includes functional fields such as political, eco- 
nomic, educational, artistic, public-cultural fields; and so- 
cio-geographical dimensions — rural and urban; and local, 
regional and national. In addition, the mechanisms of this 
ideological/normative power and the mechanisms’ di- 
achronic transformations discussed above can also illustrate 
the operational multi-situatedness and the diversity and 
flexibility of the instruments that have made this multi- 
strategic normativism functional. However, arguing that 
such an omni-interventionist and multi-strategic normative 
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power remains in the repertoire of cultural forces in Mexico 
despite the Mexican state’s centennial embracement of sec- 
ular laws does not yet explain how Catholic discourses may 
influence the sociological discourses discussed in chapter 2. 
Explaining this complex causal relationship is the aim of 
the final chapter. 


Blancarte underlines the increasing secularism among 
Mexican Catholics as the latter are “convinced” of the sepa- 
ration between the Church and the state and party politics, 
and hold views on “sexual and reproductive health” that are 
gradually more “autonomous” (2018: 83) from the Catholic 
Church’s norms. Although this secularism is the point that 
Blancarte wants to convey, he also notes that it is not the 
Church but “popular Catholicism” in Mexico which is still 
“culturally dominant” (2018: 81). 


Lomnitz states that these Franciscan missionaries “inter- 
preted their evangelizing mission [...] in terms that were 
consonant with the messianic scholastic philosopher 
Joachim de Fiore” (2001: 340), the theologian founder of the 
order of San Giovanni or the Joachimites. 

A crown that was legally the patron of the Catholic 
Church (Blancarte 2013; Seed 1991), but de facto constituted 
something closer to a “church state” (Elliot 2006: 198). 

Whether the inquisitional community vigilantism that 
emerged out of it ended as well or not is a question worth 
pondering. 

The measures included the closing down of Catholic asy- 
lums, expulsion of female religious orders and priests, and a 
tighter state control over Catholic schools (Padilla 2001: 96). 
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Chapter 8 
CATHOLIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL DISCOURSES: AN 
EXPLANATORY ACCOUNT 


IN THIS CHAPTER I put together the causal elements that are 
addressed discretely in the previous chapters. Here I account for 
how Catholic discourses shape the sociological discourses au- 
thored by the sociology lecturers in the Central-West (CW) and 
Central-Metropolitan (CMT) regions (chapter 2). The explanatory 
accounts below are meant to convey neither a religious over-de- 
terminism, nor an individual indeterminism. While the agency 
and creativity of the CW and CMT sociology lecturers is taken 
for granted, the “non-secular” forces and factors that operate in 
tandem and eventually shape such an individual creative agency 
are discussed in detail. To avoid the construction of a simplistic 
account that could overgeneralize the research findings discussed 
in previous chapters, this chapter focuses on the different effects 
that Catholic discourses have on the three types of profiles that 
were discussed in chapter 5 — the atheist or non-religious aca- 
demic, the spiritual or skeptically-religious scholar and the self- 
described Catholic sociologist. The causal accounts given for 
each profile are based on a critical-realist view of causation 
whereby different effects, causal mechanisms, conducive condi- 
tions and structural elements are addressed. The chapter’s first 
section gives further details on this causal view and its analytical 
assumptions. The second section describes the main structural 
phenomenon that brings about the effects of Catholic discourses. 
The third section addresses the specific effect of Catholic dis- 
courses on non-religious lecturers. The fourth section accounts 
for the two types of effects that Catholic discourses have on spir- 
itual and skeptically-religious lecturers. The fifth section presents 
an account of the impact that Catholic discourses have on the 
couple of sociology lecturers who described themselves as 
Catholics. The conclusions bring back the non-religious influ- 
ences on sociological discourses in Mexico, and the Weberian- 
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Mertonian and Durkheimian scenarios that were presented in 
chapter 4. 


A CRITICAL-REALIST PERSPECTIVE ON CAUSATION 


The explanatory accounts presented in this chapter are based 
on a critical-realist view of causality in the social world (Banta 
2012; Elder-Vass 2005, 2010; Fairclough 2003, 2005; Sayer 1992, 
2000, 2012). In this view, the classic type of “Humean” causality 
(Sayer 2000: 13; Fairclough 2005: 922) in which one object or sub- 
ject A affects an object or subject B is replaced by a stratified ac- 
count of causation’. For critical realist Andrew Sayer, effects in 
the social world are brought about by the causal intertwining of 
three elements, that is a mechanism or series of mechanisms, 
conditions and a corresponding structure — see Figure 8.1 below. 
Mechanisms may be institutions, discourses, objects’ properties 
or “any real entity” (Banta 2012: 390) that deliver “a regularity” 
(Elder-Vass 2010: 15) or an effect. Conditions equate to the regu- 
lar or contingent entities or circumstances that activate causal 
mechanisms and as consequence, trigger off effects. A structure 
can be formally defined as “a set of internally related elements” 
that jointly bear “causal powers” (Sayer 2000: 14) and thus enable 
the operation of mechanisms, for instance a class structure or a 
cultural structure (e.g. Waggoner 2009). 

Figure 8.1. Causality from a critical-re- 
alist viewpoint 
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Adapted from Sayer 2000: 15. 
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In addition, a critical-realist causality argues that the existence 
of entities and objects in the social world is dependent neither on 
observability alone nor on individuals’ personal subjective expe- 
riences. Real entities and objects can be unobservable yet their 
existence can be verified through an analysis of their “observable 
effects” (Sayer 2000: 12). Another crucial presupposition in a crit- 
ical-realist view of causation is emergentism (Elder-Vass 2005), 
or the emergent powers of objects (Sayer 2000, 2012) and sub- 
jects (Fairclough 2005: 922). Hence an entity, or “a whole” (Elder- 
Vass 2005: 316), has properties that cannot be found in the parts 
or the “building blocks” (Banta 2012: 390) that constitute it. In 
other words, the emergent powers of objects bring about “new 
phenomena” (Sayer 2000: 12) whose properties are irreducible to 
those of their constitutive objects. A couple of more specific 
critical-realist assumptions are in place as well. Firstly, accounts 
given by “actors” on their own actions may not necessarily cor- 
respond to “real reasons,” since actors might be unaware of 
“structural conditions and their historically specific character” 
(Sayer 1992: 111-2). Secondly, individuals are not necessarily de- 
termined by all the structural forces that surround them. Causal 
explanations cannot overlook the presence of structural con- 
straints, nor can they ignore the possibility of individuals escap- 
ing or resisting those constraints or innovating (Elder-Vass 2010) 
discursive practices. 


The causal accounts that I present next draw on the causal 
model and assumptions above. The accounts are not meant to ex- 
haust every single effect that religions have on sociological dis- 
courses in Mexico. They are however explanatory accounts that 
represent the empirically verifiable causal events and effects that 
have been discussed throughout the previous chapters regarding 
the group of sociologists based at the Central-West (CW) and 
Central-Metropolitan regions (CMT). Having accounted for 
Catholicism’s normative power from a macro perspective in the 
preceding chapter, I start by describing in the section below the 
peculiar discursive structure that surrounds sociology lecturers 
in both the CW and CMT regions. 


A MULTI-DIMENSIONAL, HYPER-NORMATIVE SIEGE 
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In this section I argue that the survey findings on people’s reli- 
gious beliefs and the empirical instances of folk religious dis- 
courses discussed in chapter 6 (“An Overview of People’s Reli- 
giosities”) are the observable effects of a structural discursive 
siege whose presence is not tangible but can be inferred from em- 
pirical evidence. In chapter 6, based on Domingues (2008, 2009) 
and Wagner (2003), I have already pointed out the discursive of- 
fensives and the more decentered discursive moves that not only 
diffuse (Cipriani 2017) an array of Catholic discourses in Mexico 
but also, and more specifically, spread these discourses’ interven- 
tionist intentions, their worldly normativeness and prescriptive- 
ness, as well as their categorical and dichotomic moral enuncia- 
tions. It can be said that such offensives and moves emerge from 
yet are not reducible to (Elder-Vass, 2005, 2010; Sayer 2000) the 
relatively constant messages issued varyingly by the Catholic 
Church’s wide spectrum of organizations, lay Catholic bodies, 
public and private media and the apparently trivial folk religiosi- 
ties that are present individually and collectively in Mexico’s reli- 
gious field. In chapter 7 I also account for the fallible yet reliable 
ideological/normative power of Catholicism (Poggi 2000). The di- 
achronic transformability, omni-interventionism and value-based 
binary logics of this religious power might not be explicit refer- 
ences in the history of the Catholic Church. However, the nor- 
mative peculiarities above remain as underlying discursive ele- 
ments in both the subtly pervasive ideological/normative power 
of Catholicism in Mexico and the country’s cultural dimensions 
(Blancarte 2018; De la Torre and Gutiérrez 2008; De la Torre and 
Martin 2016). 


More importantly, the discursive offensives and moves that are 
spread at the meso level and the centuries-old ideological/norma- 
tive power of Catholicism active at the macro level operate to- 
gether, intentionally or not. What emerges out of this complex 
interplay is not necessarily a combative Catholic Church (e.g. 
Lida 2007: 1404-5) or a wide-spread militant Catholicism (e.g. 
Meyer 1985), but a discursive “religious siege” (Mitchell 2006: 
143) that launches offensives and, at times involuntarily, en- 
dorses moves that diffuse the heavily interventionist, normative 
and categorical discursive patterns above. Pushed, propelled, and 
reinforced through a large and rather fuzzy set of organizational 
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and media devices at the meso level as well as via the country’s 
cultural dimensions, this is a discursive siege with a remarkable 
multi-dimensionality. Despite what the bottom part of Figure 8.1 
might imply, it would be misleading to seek the siege’s origin or 
its cornerstone in a single source. It is a discursive siege that op- 
erates multi-directionally through different methods and instru- 
ments that involve individual and collective agencies at the meso 
level — e.g. those related to the fuzzy organizational grid de- 
scribed in chapter 6 — and rather impersonal, uncoordinated 
“forces” (Weber 2005: xxxix; Waggoner 2009) at the macro level. 
In other words, it is neither a clear-cut structure nor a uniform 
“background radiation, but an ongoing structural phenomenon 
that involves different causal elements located in multiple power 
“centers” (Hearn 2012: 211). On occasions this siege materializes 
into vocal movements that fiercely advocate dogmatic and con- 
troversial positionings, for instance those related to reproductive 
and sexual-health matters. But the siege is more profound, does 
not depend on vocal movements and often operates through al- 
most imperceptible offensives and unintended moves across the 
multiple realities of Mexican society. 


In addition to its multi-situatedness and agentic-structural 
dual nature, this is a discursive siege that has been differently 
and stubbornly fixated on the overt or covert norming of the ma- 
jority, if not all, the fields and dimensions of “earthly” realities 
(Blancarte 1996), through an ad hoc set of intervention-oriented 
religious values. Despite the parallel discursive success of the 
Mexican state’s secularism as verified in the respondent’s profes- 
sional sensibilities, the result has been a complex array of multi- 
dimensional religious discourses that besiege, at times loudly 
though usually subtly and even involuntarily, a number of indi- 
viduals and collectivities in society with heavily normative pat- 
terns of thinking. Whereas this is clearly not the only siege or 
discursive force shaping the religious and extra-religious dimen- 
sion of Mexican society/ies, it is indeed one of the most insidious 
given both its historical persistency and apparent undetectabil- 
ity’. It is safe to argue that the 86 per cent of respondents in the 
World Values Survey who agreed that the meaning of religion is 
“to make sense of life in this world” - as opposed to the 12 per 
cent of respondents who saw in religion a source of meaning for 
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the afterlife (Table 6.4) — do not represent a fortuitous synchronic 
finding. It is not a coincidence, either, that 54 per cent of the 
WVS respondents in a constitutionally-secular country such as 
Mexico agreed or strongly agreed on the undesirability of “faith” 
losing ground against “science” today (Table 6.3). Instances of 
folk religious discourses that contain commandment-type state- 
ments for “guiding” a variety of professional roles in society are 
likewise just a small sample in the large set of observable effects 
that such a hyper-normative siege together with other cultural 
and societal forces bring about. Now, what are the effects of this 
siege in the discursive patterns of the sociological discourses dis- 
cussed in chapter 2? Do the secular professional identities of the 
CW and CMT sociology lecturers (chapter 4) prevent them from 
being susceptible to a pervasive siege of these characteristics? To 
avoid over-deterministic and atomistic answers, I address next 
these questions by considering not the effects on the individuals 
in the CW and CMT regions but the effects on the three types of 
(ir) religious profiles described in chapter 5, that is, the “athe- 
ist/anti-religious,” the “spiritual” or “skeptically religious,’ and 
the “heterodox Catholic” sociologist. 


WEAK DISPOSITIONS IN ATHEIST AND NON-RELIGIOUS 
LECTURERS 


For critical-realist scholar Elder-Vass (2010), discourses con- 
tain rules that shape people’s decisions and behaviors. These dis- 
cursive rules, however, do not deliver “hard determinations” 
(2010: 155) but produce instead a “disposition” (2010: 152) in sub- 
jects to conform to the rules. In other words, discourses incite, 
encourage or push subjects to appreciate the desirability of the 
rule and/or its effects; they may not bring about themselves spe- 
cific decisions or behaviors, but persuade or try to persuade indi- 
viduals about the putative benefits of complying with the rule/s 
in question. Elder-Vass also attributes the delivery of such dispo- 
sitions to what he calls “norm circles” (2010: 151-154; 2014: 49-50; 
see also Douglas 1986), that is, collectivities that endorse specific 
rules, share a commitment to supporting those rules and, as a 
consequence, make individuals ponder positively the same rules 
and their consequences. As this scholar suggests when he men- 
tions how “strongly” (2010: 155) these dispositions can be con- 
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veyed, it is safe to argue as well that this particular type of effect 
can be better analyzed not as an either/or occurrence but as an 
analytical continuum through which weak, medium, and strong- 
level dispositions can be empirically verified. 


Regarding the group of four sociology lecturers who described 
themselves as atheist, non-religious or anti-religious in the CW 
(Brigitte, Michael) and CMT regions (Angela, Daphne, chapter 5), 
it must be said that they were indeed not in touch with religious 
norm circles at the time of our interviews. In addition, these soci- 
ologists clearly stated the separation between their current indi- 
vidual and professional selves and the religious beliefs and insti- 
tutions they were once in touch with. For this reason, it is unten- 
able to argue that they are experiencing the full effects of the hy- 
per-normative religious siege that surrounds a considerable 
number of individuals and collectivities in Mexican society/ies. It 
would also be hardly tenable to say that these sociologists are the 
recipients of strong dispositions from the discursive siege. What 
the evidence suggests though is that the hyper-normative siege 
produces in these sociologists an almost imperceptible weak dis- 
position. I specify this type of disposition at the end of the sec- 
tion. I address next the causal mechanism and the condition that 
produce such effect. 

The religious discursive siege I have described above is able to 
reach the atheists or non-religious sociologists in the CMT and 
CW regions because in between them (the siege and the sociolo- 
gists) there remain the early-years experiences of the lecturers 
with Catholicism. The academics who described themselves as 
nonreligious or atheist, like the rest of the respondents in the 
CW and CMT regions, experienced an early socialization into 
Catholicism and its rules. In fact, the family backgrounds of three 
members (Michael, Brigitte, Daphne) of the “atheist” group of 
lecturers can be described as significantly close to Catholicism. 
The reader may recall Michael’s participation in religious groups 
throughout his childhood and teenage years; Brigitte’s atten- 
dance at Catholic educational institutions from primary to high 
school levels; and Daphne’s attendance at a Catholic school ran 
by nuns and a Catholic school managed by American priests. It is 
worth pointing out that Brigitte’s experiences in Catholic educa- 
tional institutions were also related to her receiving advice from 
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Catholic priests, and Daphne’s experiences apparently involved 
learning dichotomic religious values through “ideas of guilt, or 
hell or sin” in the Catholic nuns’ school and “what is right, what 
is good” in the American priests’ school (chapter 5). The past ex- 
periences of these atheist sociologists implied then a close inter- 
action with Catholicism’s (omni-)interventionist and (hy- 
per-)normative nature and its dichotomic values for assessing 
and acting upon reality. Therefore, the lecturers’ past experiences 
indeed involved a considerable contact with the religious discur- 
sive siege but, the latter could well remain innocuous, a past dis- 
cursive bombardment these lecturers can wholly ignore. How- 
ever, the evidence also suggests that there is a causal condition 
that makes those background (formative) experiences effective; 
and that condition, a counter-intuitive one that was referred to in 
passing in the conclusions of chapter 5, seems to be met by the 
lecturers constantly, or at least frequently. 


The “non-religious” category that has been used to describe 
the individuals or groups that do not adhere to a specific reli- 
gious tradition, organization or church has been problematized 
by scholars in different regions of the globe (Campbell 1971; 
Wohlrab-Sahr and Kaden 2014; Mora 2017, 2018). Campbell for 
instance distinguished long ago between the “a-religious” in the 
sense of a “rejection” of, or “indifference” towards, religion and 
the “irreligious” in the sense of a “hostility” towards religious be- 
liefs, practices and religious organizations; a hostility that actu- 
ally entails an “awareness of the established religion” (1971: 24- 
25). More recently Wohlrab-Sahr and Kaden (2014), partly based 
on Campbell, have stressed the relationality between the reli- 
gious and the non-religious, that is the nominal and substantial 
relation that the “non-religious” has with the religious. These au- 
thors distinguish three different types of non-religious “atti- 
tudes”: an “anti-religious” stance, which is “antagonistic towards 
religion, but nevertheless needs it in order to stress its dissocia- 
tion from it? an “a-religious” position “where religion is partly 
and selectively relevant, and an “indifferent” (2014: 11) attitude 
towards religions. Following Weber’s remarks, these authors see 
in the first two categories the more sociologically relevant ones 
since they represent a “non-religiosity” that is “meaningfully at- 
tuned’ to the behavior of religious institutions (2014: 111; empha- 
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sis in original). Based on empirical findings from interviews with 
a group of individuals in Mexico City, Mora (2017) argues that 
self-described non-religious subjects indeed detach themselves 
from both organized religions as well as their local context’s reli- 
gious communities, yet tend to keep religious beliefs “with dif- 
ferent magnitude and different contents” and select their own 
“religious values and representations” (2017: 262-3). 


It would be misleading to speculate about the unreported val- 
ues and beliefs that the non-religious lecturers in the CW and 
CMT regions may entertain. What the evidence does suggest is 
that the sociology lecturers who described themselves as non-re- 
ligious or atheist are not wholly indifferent towards religions; 
they actually hold, like the majority of respondents, a consider- 
able “hostility” (Campbell 1971: 25) towards religious organiza- 
tions and the Catholic Church in particular. The reader may re- 
call CW lecturer Michael’s open statement about him being 
“even maybe anti-religious” (chapter 5); Angela’s statements on 
religion being an authoritarian Catholic tradition that hinders 
“free interpretation”; Brigitte’s views on a hierarchical Catholic 
Church that underpins “authoritarianism in Mexico”; or 
Daphne’s incisively negative account of the pragmatic Catholi- 
cism that apparently prevails in Mexico (chapter 4). The anti-/ir- 
religious lecturers in the CW and CMT regions might not neces- 
sarily be “meaningfully attuned” to the actions and discourses of 
religions (Wohlrab-Sahr and Kaden 2014: 111), but the empirical 
evidence from the interviews does suggest that they keep paying 
(negative) attention to the Catholic Church and some of its dis- 
courses and actions in contemporary Mexico. No irreligious lec- 
turer refrained from answering interview questions on the 
Catholic Church or religion based on unfamiliarity or indiffer- 
ence. Except for CMT lecturer Angela to some extent, no irreli- 
gious lecturer gave short or emotionless answers on the Catholic 
Church either. It is safe to argue that these lecturers are on the 
one hand decisively detached from the Catholic Church, but their 
antagonistic irreligiosity makes them remain still attentive to 
some of the myriad of messages being launched by this religious 
institution — and the associated discursive siege. It is precisely 
this oppositional attentiveness that triggers off the discursive ef- 
fects of the religious siege, through the lecturers’ early-years’ ex- 
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periences with Catholicism. As the lecturers’ antagonistic irreli- 
giosity seems indeed a constant in their current profiles, it is safe 
to argue then that these lecturers are subtly though frequently 
experiencing weak dispositions from the religious discursive 
siege around them, via the mechanism and the condition noted 
above. 


It can be said as well that it is possible to conceive of the 
causal mechanism above as the condition, and vice-versa. If the 
lecturer’s irreligiosity is not only a constant in his/her personal 
profile but also a permanent tenet in his/her professional life — as 
one of the non-religious lecturers indeed explicitly stated during 
our interview (chapter 4) — then the lecturers’ relational irreli- 
giosity may turn into the causal mechanism itself. This relational 
irreligiosity may be a causal mechanism triggered off by the lec- 
turer’s voluntary or involuntary recollections of his/her early- 
years experiences with Catholicism. Such an exchange of causal 
roles might be more frequent than what a rigid causal model 
might suggest, but it would certainly depend on the individual 
case in question or an additional contingent condition. In order 
to avoid an atomistic causal explanation that could lose its appli- 
cability to other case studies, what can be argued is that the hy- 
per-normative siege delivers its weak disposition in atheist/non- 
religious lecturers through an ongoing causal process in which 
the lecturers’ early socialization into, and formative experience 
in Catholicism (causal mechanism), and their relational irreli- 
giosity (causal condition) may exchange their causal functions. 

At any rate, both the lecturers’ non-indifferent irreligiosity 
and early socialization into Catholicism turn the hyper-norma- 
tive siege into a quiet yet relatively efficient operation that deliv- 
ers not hard determinations but weak dispositions. These are 
low-intensity dispositions that make lecturers pay, inadvertently 
or unconsciously (Elder-Vass 2014: 5), some attention to the dis- 
cursive patterns launched by the siege, that is, its discursive hy- 
per-normativity, omni-interventionism and/or dichotomic, inter- 
vention-oriented value frames. More importantly, this weak dis- 
position also makes lecturers recall, if vaguely, the attributed de- 
sirability, appropriateness and normalcy of hyper-normativity, 
omni-interventionism and/or dichotomic value logics. What 
these sociologists eventually consider when writing their explic- 
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itly critical and prescriptive and tacitly normative and di- 
chotomic sociological statements (chapter 2) are doubtless aca- 
demic inputs from different sources, likely shaped by develop- 
mentalist governmental agendas and the utopian and teleological 
discursive patterns of the modernizing offensives that also sur- 
round them (Domingues 2008, 2009; Reyes 2013; Wagner 2003; 
chapter 3). However, as fragmented ideas in the background that 
may be unconsciously grasped, the hyper-normative religious 
siege remains active, and keeps these lecturers familiar with dis- 
cursive hyper-normativity, omni-interventionism and/or di- 
chotomic value positionings. 


Figure 8.2. Effect on atheist/non-religious lecturers 


Effect: Weak (inadvertent) disposition to consider the normalcy of 
discursive hyper-normativity, omni-interventionism, and/or dichotomic, 
intervention-oriented value frames. 


A 


/ 


~~ Condition: Lecturers’ 

relational irreligiosity 
Mechanism: Lecturers’ (significant) 
early socialization into Catholicism 


A 


Discursive siege 


MEDIUM-LEVEL DISPOSITIONS IN SPIRITUAL AND 
SKEPTICALLY-RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGISTS 


It can be inferred from the empirical evidence that the group 
of lecturers whose profiles fell in the middle section of the ana- 
lytical continuum described in chapter 5, that is the “spiritual- 
not-religious” or “skeptically religious” lecturers, experience at 
least two medium-intensity levels of dispositions (Elder-Vass 
2010) from the hyper-normative siege. In this group of lecturers 
that represents the majority of the respondents from the CW and 
CMT regions, the causal mechanisms and the conditions that are 
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involved are different though. As I did in the previous section, 
what I present next is a causal account that focuses on the whole 
aggregate of lecturers or on significant subsets, and not on single 
cases that might result in atomistic and conceptually irrelevant 
explanations. 


One of the causal mechanisms I want to address relates to one 
of the Weberian scenarios I discussed with some of the lecturers 
during our interviews. As stated in chapter 4, for Laura the dif- 
ference between Catholic values and “the schema of social val- 
ues” in Mexico is not significant. For Edward, researchers’ “moral 
criteria” have a Catholic origin. The aim of this chapter is not to 
find the “origin” (cf. Durkheim 1915: 9; Weber 2005: 20) of lectur- 
ers morals and values; however, the empirical evidence does 
suggest that some of the spiritual/skeptically religious lecturers 
(still) entertain some Catholic values. One of the male lecturers 
in this group, for instance, valued the fact that he and his wife 
remain married, unlike some of his colleagues who have di- 
vorced; moreover, this lecturer explicitly associated his civil sta- 
tus to the need of being “thankful” to a god or rather an “expla- 
nation we cannot make concrete.” Laura herself expressed her 
approval of a Church that “makes mature and responsible adults 
out of its churchgoers.” Another female lecturer shared with me 
her liking of priests’ “messages that strengthen respect towards 
others” and help in the “making of decisions in everyday life,” 
messages such as “how to respect people, appreciate people, 
help, give support.” This was the lecturer who also noted how the 
difference between her attendance at public schools and her at- 
tendance at Catholic schools was the latter’s attention to “every- 
thing related to values formation.” However, the causal mecha- 
nism that delivers the medium-level dispositions launched by the 
hyper-normative siege is not a religious value or a set of reli- 
gious values per se. 

The mechanism that switches on the causal powers of the hy- 
per-normative siege is not a specific attitudinal or behavioural 
principle contained in a religious value, such as the Puritan 
worldly asceticism discussed by Weber (2005), or the Puritan ex- 
amination of experience (1938) and the Pietistic anti-traditional- 
ism and empiricism (1984) referred to by Merton. What makes 
the religious discursive siege effective is the dichotomic and in- 
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tervention-oriented logics that underlie the set of Catholic values. 
As presented in chapter 4, one of the lecturers suggested, over- 
deterministically, that “god-devil, heaven-hell” type of “schemas’ 
may “rule” people’s lives in Mexico. When asked about longue- 
duree Catholic notions, another lecturer pointed out the causal 
relevance of “schemas” of religious ideas and their non-intended 
effects; when asked if religious dichotomies could represent pre- 
cisely those schemas, the lecturer explicitly agreed, at least pre- 
liminarily. Now, as discussed in chapter 7, the religious values 
that have been diffused by Catholicism have spread different 
tenets throughout history, yet these principles have tended to 
adopt dichotomic and intervention-oriented logical frames. In 
this light, the value per se is irrelevant, unless it is paired up with 
its counter-value and both, value and counter-value, are used to 
evaluate reality in asymmetric terms and then enable, facilitate 
or endorse an ad hoc intervention, decision, or a likewise di- 
chotomic judgment — just as the lecturer above referred to being 
married, as opposed to being divorced, and that dichotomic as- 
sessment of reality being the reason for him to be thankful to a 
god or a transcendental “explanation.” It is those particular value- 
based logical patterns, and not a consciously adopted “religious 
ethic” (Merton 1984: 1101; see also Weber 2005: 39-41, 53-55) 
which represent the causal mechanism regarding the discursive 
dispositions in spiritual/skeptically religious lecturers. 


> 


As the unconsciously experienced weak dispositions in nonre- 
ligious lecturers, these value logics may not be fully perceived by 
the sociology lecturers (cf. Weber 2005: 40, 55); they may instead 
be part of the discursive patterns which lecturers have been fa- 
miliar with since their early socialization into Catholicism and 
keep finding casually in the subtle yet pervasive discursive siege 
around them. It can be said as well that this mechanism and the 
siege it is attached to are directly related to the parallel-dogma- 
tism thesis that Michael, Edward and to some extent Brigitte con- 
sidered plausible regarding the case of Marxism in Mexico (chap- 
ter 4; see also chapter 2). Unlike the view I had while doing field- 
work and conducting interviews, I would not assert now that a 
series of dogmatic properties of Catholicism turned sociological 
Marxism into a likewise dogmatic academic discourse in Mexico; 
what I do suggest is that the dichotomic and intervention-ori- 
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ented logics of Catholic values, operating in tandem with the 
siege, played a background causal role in the “orthodox” and in- 
tervention-oriented adoption and/or development of Marxism in 
the country. If sociology lecturers’ Marxist university years and 
Marxist training (chapter 2) are thus taken into account, it is 
then possible to conceive of this sociological paradigm as an ad- 
ditional device, a secular, academic and even anti-clerical device 
indeed, that eventually delivered the siege’s pervasive discursive 
patterns to the lecturers during their early formative years as 
professionals. 


As mentioned earlier, another causal mechanism that has to be 
taken into account is the lecturers’ early socialization into 
Catholicism. The fact that these lecturers entertain miscellaneous 
religiosities shows the relative effectiveness of their early-age ex- 
periences with a Christian religion. For some of them, this social- 
ization also meant formative experiences (chapter 7) of varying 
length and quality (e.g. Suzanne, Laura, Peter); for others it 
meant living in a household where family habits or traditions 
were significantly shaped by Catholicism (e.g. Rita, Rachel); for 
yet others, this socialization meant the carrying out of Catholic 
practices at home, such as praying (e.g. Joseph). In some cases, 
early experiences with Catholicism comprised more than one of 
the above. The reader may recall for instance Peter’s catechism 
lessons and formative interactions with a Catholic “missionary” 
working in his neighborhood - plus his “fanatic” Catholic 
mother. Furthermore, through contact with these types of 
Catholic agents, institutions, habits and/ or practices, sociology 
lecturers were socialized into the Catholic values discussed above 
and, by extension, into the associated dichotomic and interven- 
tion-oriented logics. The range of early experiences that the lec- 
turers had with Catholicism entailed as well, the lecturers’ first 
experiences with everyday life instances of Catholicism’s hyper- 
normativity and omni-interventionism. In this sense, the reader 
might recall Laura’s retrospective finding about the “see, judge, 
act” formula upon which her Catholic school’s curricula was re- 
portedly based. 


The third causal mechanism I want to address is substantially 
related to those described above, though it is distinguishable on 
its own. As mentioned earlier, Elder-Vass (2010, 2014) sees in col- 
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lectivities or institutions “norm circles” that share and endorse 
specific rules and, more importantly, make other individuals they 
get in touch with think over those rules positively. The empirical 
evidence from spiritual/skeptically religious lecturers suggests 
that these individuals are still in touch, even though occasionally, 
with the Catholic Church and customary Christian rites such as 
Sunday mass. It is precisely in these material, collective and dis- 
cursive episodic contexts or norm circles in Elder-Vass’ terms 
where these lecturers experience directly the discursive offen- 
sives and moves displayed by/from the hyper-normative siege 
around them. It is also through these institutional settings where 
the (still-)practicing skeptical lecturers seem to reinforce some of 
their religious values in the present. For the more detached lec- 
turers, the contact with the Catholic Church through attendance 
at rites such as Sunday mass might not represent a reinforcement 
of their religious values, but it does represent specific times and 
spaces that may effectively remind the lecturers of any of the el- 
ements that constitute their miscellaneous religiosities. For one 
of the male lecturers for instance, Catholic temples are not sites 
he frequently goes to but represent for him suitable places to ex- 
perience “spiritual peace.” 


The lecturers’ minimal or heterodox religious beliefs are yet 
another mechanism that contributes to the siege’s effects and are 
also substantially related to the previous mechanisms. Gregory’ 
belief in a god-like entity, or an “explanation we cannot make 
concrete,’ has already been noted above. The reader may also re- 
call Rita’s statements on her having a “more family[-centered] 
faith” and her endorsing actively, or in other words believing in, 
the principle of charity towards “vulnerable people.’ Peter’s indi- 
rect, sarcastic yet genuine statements on God and His apparent 
power to intervene in mundane affairs such as decisions for re- 
search funding allocation are another case in point. These beliefs 
differ slightly or considerably from the beliefs of the Catholic 
dogma, but just as those noted above suggest, they still convey to 
a certain degree the hyper-normativity and omni-intervention- 
ism of Catholic discourses in Mexico. It can also be argued that if 
the lecturers’ religious beliefs are not constantly held, they do 
not lose their causality but instead turn into one of the condi- 
tions that may activate the joint mechanisms indicated earlier. In 
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such case, when the beliefs do surface they trigger off the mecha- 
nisms. That is, when lecturers happen to hold a religious belief, 
the belief itself switches on either the lecturers’ value-based-log- 
ics, their (meaningful) early-age interaction with Catholicism, or 
both. If those mechanisms are then experienced together with 
the lecturers’ attendance at church or a Catholic mass, the siege 
then delivers its discursive effects with considerable efficacy. 


And yet, religious beliefs are not the only condition that may 
trigger these mechanisms. A counter-intuitive condition that 
may additionally activate the siege’s effects, either on its own or 
together with the lecturers’ religious beliefs, is the lecturers’ 
open anti-clericalism and/or critical views on Catholicism. Just as 
the antagonism of non-religious lecturers (Campbell 1971; 
Wohlrab-Sahr and Kaden 2014) contributes to the weak effect of 
the hyper-normative siege in those sociologists, the skeptically- 
religious academics’ antagonistic appraisal of the Catholic (high) 
clergy and some of Catholicism’s practices and values trigger off 
the mechanisms above and eventually deliver the siege’s 
medium-intensity disposition. Whereas the critical opposition of 
the non-religious lecturers keeps the latter relatively attentive to 
Catholicism and/or religions as a whole, the anti-clericalism of 
spiritual/skeptically religious lecturers such as that expressed by 
Gregory and Joseph keep these lecturers attentive to the mes- 
sages issued by this institution, and more specifically to (some 
of) its moral messages — and wrongdoings. The reader may recall, 
for instance, Joseph’s emphatic condemnation of pedophile 
priests’ “immoral act[s]” (chapter 4). Similarly, the critical views 
of these lecturers, for instance Laura’s open disagreement on the 
Church’s charitable practices or Rita’s opposition to the sexism 
and gender-biased statements in priests’ Sunday homilies, keep 
these scholars clearly focused on the behavior and discourses of 
Catholic priests and the Catholic Church. It is when the lecturers 
ponder these religious elements, while being in church or out of 
it, that is the moment when the above mechanisms and the 
siege’s discursive effects can be activated as well. 

Figure 8.3. Effects on spiritual/skeptically religious sociolo- 
gists 
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Effect: Weak-medium and medium-strong (inadvertent) dispositions to 
consider the normalcy and/of putative benefits of discursive hyper- 
normativity, omni-interventionism, and/or dichotomic, intervention- 
oriented value logics. 


4 <-. 
Mechanisms: ~~ Condition/s: 
A: Lecturers’ selective endorsement A: Lecturers’ relational 
of Catholic values anti-clericalism/critical 


| views on Catholicism 
B: Lecturers’ early socialization 


into Catholicism | B: Lecturers’ (sporadic/ 
minimal) religious 
C: Lecturers’ contact with Catholic institutions beliefs 


and/or participation in Catholic rites a 


D: Lecturers’ (constant/strong) religious beliefs 


Discursive siege 


It can be pointed out as well that the weak-medium or 
medium-strong levels of discursive dispositions that these lectur- 
ers experience from the siege depend not necessarily on the 
number of mechanisms and conditions involved in each case, but 
rather on the intensity with which the lecturers relate to the 
mechanisms and the conditions. Spiritual or skeptically-religious 
lecturers who minimally uphold Catholic values, come from 
households where some distance from Catholicism prevailed and 
are only sporadically in touch with the institutions or institu- 
tional rites of Catholicism may experience a weak-medium dis- 
position (e.g. Gregory, Joseph, Suzanne). As a result, these lectur- 
ers pay inadvertent attention to the hyper-normative siege and 
its emphasis on the desirability and advantages of intervening in 
the structuring of reality’s societal fields, embracing an ideal per- 
spective of what should happen in those fields, and/or entertain- 
ing dichotomic and intervention-oriented value logics. This level 
of disposition makes the lecturers remember these discursive 
patterns, but the latter in this case equate to only a set of back- 
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ground tenets and ideas the lecturers are occasionally reminded 
of. If the intensity of the relation between the scholar and the 
mechanisms and conditions increases, then those scholars expe- 
rience a slightly higher dosage of effects. Lecturers who come 
from a family background close to or significantly shaped by 
Catholicism, who endorse (some) Catholic values relatively 
openly and who hold strong critical views about the Catholic 
Church (e.g. Laura, Peter, Rachel, Rita) experience a medium- 
strong level disposition. These lecturers pay, advertently or not, 
more attention to the purported desirability and advantages of 
intervening in the structuring of reality’s societal fields, adopting 
an ideal normative view of that reality, and/or embracing di- 
chotomic and intervention-oriented value frames. In this case, 
the discursive patterns turn into a set of background tenets and 
statements the lecturers are often reminded of. As with athe- 
ist/non-religious lecturers, spiritual/skeptically religious lectur- 
ers eventually compose their sociological discourses (chapter 2) 
with scholarly discursive tools and discursive influences from 
other societal sources, but the discursive patterns produced by 
the religious siege, mechanisms and conditions above remain un- 
equivocally in their background repertoires of desirable and 
commonsense thoughts. 


STRONG DISPOSITIONS IN CATHOLIC LECTURERS 


The third type of effect is not as generalized as the previous 
ones; it represents the impact that the discursive siege has on the 
couple of Central-West lecturers who described themselves as 
Catholic, either in “heterodox” or partly-observant terms. The 
mechanisms that deliver the siege’s effects to this religious pro- 
file are basically the same as those discussed in the two previous 
sections; the conditions that activate the mechanisms are not 
needed though. 

The empirical evidence in chapter 5 suggests that self-de- 
scribed Catholic lecturers indeed entertain Catholic values. One 
of them referred explicitly to the “moral norms” of the Catholic 
Church and how those norms and the situations related to them 
were becoming “a bit too relaxed.” Explicitly as well, the other 
lecturer complained about the Church’s apparently exclusive 
concern with the sexuality of individuals and, on the other hand, 
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the Church’s lack of interest in applying its own Social Teach- 
ings to “social life” A key difference between these lecturers and 
the set of profiles that was previously discussed is precisely the 
former’s explicit and convinced embrace of Catholic values (We- 
ber 2005; Merton 1938, 1984). It is safe to argue then that these 
lecturers are not only considerably familiar with the values per se 
but have also been strongly socialized into the dichotomic and 
interventionist rationale of those values. In the case of these lec- 
turers’ family backgrounds, it is also evident that Catholicism 
played a significant role, either through the parents, relatives, or 
both. As in the case of non-religious and skeptically-religious 
lecturers, the background of the Catholic lecturers also includes 
meaningful interactions with Catholic priests. As one of the lec- 
turers stated, Catholic priests in his town were “important” fig- 
ures; for the other lecturer, Catholic priests represented “the me- 
diators between the earthly and the divine.” Although the latter 
referred to her current religiosity as “not totally observant,’ it is 
safe to argue also that these two lecturers can be described as 
relatively frequent attendees at church and Catholic rites such as 
Sunday mass. As one of them remarked while telling me about 
his response to a friend who had questioned him, “being a 
Catholic” is not about crossing oneself but about “going to 
Church” (chapter 5). 


The two Catholic lecturers I interviewed obviously not only 
entertain Catholic values, but also hold religious beliefs. As did 
their colleagues, both lecturers issued critical statements about 
the Catholic Church, yet both can be defined as religious believ- 
ers. One of them said it explicitly, “I describe myself as Catholic, 
[...] not totally observant, a great believer though.” The other lec- 
turer referred to the beliefs in “the devil” and guardian angels he 
entertained when he was a child. It would be untenable to say 
that the lecturers’ religious beliefs have remained the same 
throughout the course of their lives. It would also be unneces- 
sary to speculate about all the specific religious beliefs these lec- 
turers hold — the range of religious beliefs discussed in chapter 6 
can well represent some belonging to them. At any rate, one of 
the key differences between the two previous groups and the 
Catholic lecturers in this section is precisely the stronger causal 
role that religious beliefs have for the latter. On their own, these 
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beliefs may effectively convey the hyper-normativity and the 
omni-interventionism of Catholicisms. As Merton argued regard- 
ing Puritan values, religious “sentiments [...] lend meaning to 
certain forms of conduct”; and more importantly, they “find ex- 
pression in word” (1938: 415). 


It can be argued as well that the causal mechanisms regarding 
Catholic lecturers operate jointly, and emergently (Elder-Vass, 
2005, 2010; Sayer 2000). It is not only that Catholic lecturers 
come from family backgrounds in which close contact with the 
Catholic tradition prevailed; they are also in touch with the 
Catholic Church and Catholic rites more often than their col- 
leagues; they also embrace religious values (more) openly; and, at 
the same time, they hold stronger religious beliefs. The result is 
both the joint operation of the associated causal mechanisms, 
their mutually reinforcing functioning, and the emergent deliv- 
ery of stronger more intense effects. No conditions that activate 
the mechanisms are needed. Given the religious profile of these 
lecturers, the causal mechanisms are always active or in motion, 
individually or combined with their correlate. Even if one or two 
are switched off because of contingent reasons, the others com- 
plete the causal process and bring about the effect. And this ef- 
fect is indeed comparatively stronger. 


Through the causal mechanisms I have indicated, the discur- 
sive siege that surrounds Catholic lecturers produces in them a 
strong disposition towards discursive hyper-normative thinking, 
omni-interventionist discourses and/or dichotomic, intervention- 
oriented value-based rationales. When experiencing the effects 
of the siege through the mechanisms, which are rather constant 
according to the evidence, these lecturers take clear notice not 
only of these types of discourses and thought patterns but also of 
their putative appropriateness, legitimacy and commonsensical- 
ity. However, as in the cases of the other sociologists, this does 
not mean that Catholic lecturers reproduce verbatim in their so- 
ciologies the normativeness, interventionism and dichotomic log- 
ics of Catholic discourses. As do the rest of lecturers, these schol- 
ars draw explicitly on the different tools and resources of the so- 
cial sciences when writing sociological texts. However, the dis- 
cursive patterns diffused by the siege and the patterns’ desirabil- 
ity and commonsensicality remain in the lecturers’ conscious or 
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unconscious thought patterns not only as background ideas or 
background statements, but as a whole background trend. 


Figure 8.4. Effect on Catholic sociology lecturers 


Effect: Strong disposition to consider the normalcy and self-evident 
desirability of discursive hyper-normativity, omni-interventionism 
and/or dichotomic, intervention-oriented value logics. 


/ 
/ 
/ 


Mechanisms: Conditions: Not needed 


A: Lecturers’ explicit endorsement 
of Catholic values 


B: Lecturers’ early socialization 
into Catholicism | 


C: Lecturers’ contact with Catholic institutions 
and participation in Catholic rites 


D: Lecturers’ religious beliefs 


Discursive siege 


SECULAR INFLUENCES AND CATHOLICISMS’ EPISTEMOLOGICAL 
EFFECTS 


The preliminary nature of the explanatory analyses that are 
presented in the previous chapters cannot be overstated. That 
preliminary nature can be readily inferred from the silence, un- 
awareness and cautious responses (chapter 4) of sociology lectur- 
ers themselves. This is one of the first attempts to take religious 
causality seriously and to explore its effects not on long-gone so- 
cieties of northern Europe (Weber 2005; Merton 1938) but on a 
21* century academic-knowledge field in a legally secular Latin 
American country. As initial examinations, the causal accounts 
presented in the sections above are doubtless not exhaustive ei- 
ther. Future investigations could address the sociological dis- 
courses of sociologists based in the north and south of the coun- 
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try, compare different cohorts of sociology lecturers, and dissect 
what might be the differential religious effects on female and 
male scholars. If the analytical view is broadened further, future 
research could compare the effects of religions on sociologists 
from different countries. Taking into consideration the increas- 
ing global mobility of scientists and social scientists in the 21° 
century, it can still be said that the countries where Catholicism 
has historically represented a majority religion — e.g. Ireland, 
Poland, Croatia — can be sources of relevant case studies. Soci- 
eties that were colonized partly through a religious regime and 
where the religion behind that regime still prevails today may 
house rich empirical cases as well. These societies could be se- 
lected not only from the dozens of nation-states that Spain and 
Portugal colonized in Latin America and West Africa but also 
those across Africa and the Asia-Pacific colonized by Great 
Britain, France and the Netherlands. Indeed, countries where an 
array of Protestant traditions pushed forth large educational and 
scientific enterprises such as in the United States (Gilbert 1997) 
could also be significant sites for fieldwork (Bloor 2007; Gouldner 
1971; Reed 1982). Equally fascinating case studies might also be 
found in societies where strands of Islam have had a historical 
stronghold, as in some of the Arab countries and Middle-Eastern 
nations. But future promissory research aside, key conclusions 
based on the specific empirical cases discussed in the preceding 
chapters can be drawn. 


Sociological thinking and writing doubtless requires a fair de- 
gree of individual and/or collective creativity or, in the words of 
Collins (2000: 23), individuals “filled with” an “emotional energy” 
which they get from dialogical encounters with peers. With emo- 
tional or other types of energy, the sociologists I interviewed in 
the Central-West and Central-Metropolitan regions are agents 
who have a remarkable capacity to create sociological knowledge 
collectively or on their own, often in higher-education institu- 
tions whose material and economic resources lag way behind 
those of their peers in western-core regions of the world. But in- 
dividual creativity can also be steered and shaped. As discussed 
in chapter 2, the agenda of public institutions in Mexico such as 
Mexico’s Science Council explicitly encourage the production of 
prescriptive and normative sociologies in this country by setting 
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and funding priority research “problems” (Wagner 2003: 113). 
Those institutional agendas are not self-constituted but are partly 
the result of the modernizing offensives and moves (Wagner 
2003; Domingues 2009, 2011) that operate at a macro level and 
have traversed and have been further diffused by the Mexican 
state since the second half of the 19" century. As in other post- 
colonial societies around the globe, such a state modernity in 
Mexico relies heavily on binary, teleological and utopian dis- 
courses (Reyes 2013). These discursive patterns have played a 
steering role in the production of politics-oriented social sciences 
(Contreras 2018), including the reformist sociologies produced by 
the CW and CMT scholars. The exclusivist socio-political criti- 
cism of these sociologies, their fuzzy and thorough prescriptive- 
ness, common-sense normativeness and dichotomic-asymmetric 
logics have been underpinned by the implicit or explicit bina- 
risms, teleologies and utopias of state modernity in Mexico. But 
macro-level forces that shape social science knowledge cannot be 
reduced to those from the state; not in a country whose societal 
and cultural dimensions were once structured and remain being 
differently shaped by a Christian majority religion. 


Secular constitutional reforms in the second half of the 19" 
century in Mexico effectively terminated the political power that 
the Catholic Church had in the field of formal politics. Transfor- 
mations in the country’s educational field that were inspired by 
positivist tenets also reduced the impact that the Catholic 
Church had on this field. These reforms and transformations 
however barely disrupted the ideological/normative power 
(Poggi 2000) of Catholicisms across Mexican society and the ev- 
eryday lives of individuals and communities. This centuries-old 
power, together with the organizational base, institutional re- 
sources and media devices of the Catholicisms that still prevail in 
many sectors of Mexican society, have brought about a subtle, in- 
visible, though considerably effective discursive siege. The siege 
has for a long time engulfed individuals and collectivities with 
messages that normalize the presence, display and production of 
hyper-normative and omni-interventionist discourses as well as 
the use of (religious-social) values whereby the reality is divided 
into two antagonistic entities and is thus prepared for interven- 
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tion or judgements. Regarding those values, further remarks are 
needed. 


In chapter 4 I describe the lecturers’ views and impressions on 
possible effects of Catholicism upon sociology in Mexico, and 
distinguish between the Weberian-Mertonian and Durkheimian 
possibilities deemed plausible by the lecturers. The former in- 
clude the possible effects that Catholicism could have in the un- 
derpinning of priest-like authority figures in the sociological 
field (Castafieda 2004), as well as the possible effects of Catholic 
morals or values on the morals and/or values of sociologists in 
Mexico. The priest-sociologist thesis has been preliminarily ex- 
plored in a dedicated analysis elsewhere (Zavala-Pelayo 2104). 
Consonant with Peter’s assertion on a religious model of author- 
ity that would “inspire” sociology lecturers, that preliminary 
analysis does suggest that the authority of sociology lecturers in 
the classroom draws partly on a model of pastoral authority 
(Foucault 2007) deployed by the priests in churches in Mexico. 
But what I want to point to here is the epistemological-discursive 
effects of Catholicism on sociology. And the clue for that specific 
type of effects can be found in religious values. 


As mentioned in chapter 4, Merton’s (1938) early Weberian 
work on sociology of science (cf. Merton 1979) suggested that 
Puritan values in 17" century England promoted the pursuit of 
science. Merton was aware of the power of religious values to 
generate “a set of largely implicit assumptions” that “scientific 
workers” put to use, yet “seldom, if ever, questioned” (1938: 466); 
he saw in those values and assumptions cultural factors that con- 
tributed to the functional “advancement of science” (1938: 586). 
In other words, Puritan values had effects not necessarily on “the 
nature of science” or its “substance” but on its institutional 
“progress and development” (Knorr-Cetina 1991: 523). The 
Catholic values that I have discussed passim have effects not on 
the “progress” or “advancement” of sociologies in Mexico but in- 
deed, on their discursive substance. This takes me to the 
Durkheimian reading of religions and their cognitive effects dis- 
cussed in chapter 4 as well. From a Durkheimian view people’s 
thought categories and processes, such as their classifications of 
subjects and objects in the world, have an origin in religions or 
more precisely in the individual’s meaningful experiences during 
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religious rites (Durkheim 1915; see also Bloor 1991: 47; Cannel 
2005, 2006; Poggi 2001; cf. Bergesen 2004). Regardless of where 
the origins of thoughts lie, this is a type of cognitive effect that 
some of the sociology lecturers pointed out in terms of a 
“schema” of ideas that could be taken from religion, namely 
Catholicism, and be reproduced by people inadvertently. As ex- 
plained in chapter 7, the religious values that are diffused 
through Catholicism’ ideological/normative power have indeed 
two complementary roles regardless of their original theological 
purpose: the apprehension of reality/ies through classifications 
that necessarily distinguish “good/sinful” and “bad/virtuous” en- 
tities or events — just as Education Secretary José Vasconcelos’ 
distinction between proud intellectuals/sinful cities and virtuous 
peasants/redemptive country side did; and the justification for an 
ensuing action upon the entities/events in question, or for an in- 
terventionist decision or judgment on them. It would be mislead- 
ing to assert that Catholicism in Mexico generated a cultural en- 
vironment that furthered the progress of sociology over time, ei- 
ther through consciously-adopted or taken-for-granted religious 
values. However, the causal worth of religious values regarding 
the empirical cases analysed in this manuscript lies in the values’ 
classificatory and validation-for-action de facto functions (Dou- 
glas 1986; Zerubavel, 1999; Abend 2014). In short the Mertonian 
religious values, together with other religious elements, have 
Durkheimian epistemological effects. These effects have doubt- 
less different intensities, and entail a major consequence. 


The professionals that I interviewed in the Central-West and 
Central-Metropolitan region are genuinely secular scholars who 
teach and produce sociologies by drawing on their creativity and 
the discursive and non-discursive tools of social science. As uni- 
versity lecturers working in public universities that must comply 
with the secularism that the Mexican state upholds, these schol- 
ars stand far apart from the religious discursive siege that perme- 
ates other sectors of society. Nonetheless the siege, through the 
diverse mechanisms above, is efficient enough to generate in lec- 
turers inadvertent dispositions with different levels of intensity. 
Trained through Marxist university curricula that were very 
likely shaped by the same religious siege, sociology lecturers ex- 
perience dispositions that cause them to remain attentive to hy- 
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per-normative and/or omni-interventionist discourses and to the 
“self-evident” rightness of these types of discursive patterns — as 
well as the dichotomic value logics discussed above. Atheist or 
non-religious lecturers experience a low-intensity disposition 
that equates to background ideas that cause these lecturers to re- 
main familiar with hyper-normative and omni-interventionist 
societal discourses and therefore to consider normal the exclu- 
sivist social-political criticism, fuzzy and thorough prescriptive- 
ness, normativeness and dichotomic logics in their sociological 
discourses. Taking into account that the sociological discourses 
of these lecturers do not diverge from the rest — except for 
slightly less prescriptiveness than in those by CW lecturers — it is 
possible that the discursive effects of the modernizing moves and 
offensives through/by the state and its institutions are stronger 
in these sociologists. Spiritual or sceptically-religious lecturers, 
the majority of respondents in this research, experience weak- 
medium and medium-strong dispositions that amount to back- 
ground statements and background frameworks, which cause 
these sociologists to remain very familiar with hyper-normative 
and omni-interventionist discourses and as a result, to consider 
appropriate and commonsensical their exclusivist socio-political 
criticism and prescriptive, normative and dichotomic sociological 
statements. The strong disposition that the minority of self-de- 
scribed Catholic lecturers experience amounts to a background 
trend that more strongly pushes these sociologists to think of 
critical, prescriptive, normative and dichotomic sociological 
statements as normal and desirable. The religious siege together 
with the modernizing offensives and moves from/by the state 
thus turn into a full range of “background elements” (Abend 
2014: 21) or a “sub-theoretical set of beliefs” (Gouldner 1971: 32; 
emphasis in original) that sociology lecturers indirectly and inad- 
vertently draw on to produce their “impostor” sociologies (Bruce 
2000). Whereas institutional and political abysses divide the soci- 
ological field from the religious field in Mexico, and a series of 
radically different explicit postulations are upheld across the two 
fields, no major “epistemological conflict” (Evans and Evans 2008: 
91-3) can be said to prevail between Catholic discourses and the 
sociological discourses by the thirteen sociology lecturers based 
at the Central-West and Central-Metropolitan regions. 
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A crucial difference between classic Humean and critical-real- 
ist perspectives on causation is the latter’s “stratified ontology” 
(Sayer 2000: 12; Fairclough 2005: 922). Whereas classic views of 
causation pursue regularities and successions of events in a 
world that is meant to be exhausted by what is observable, a crit- 
ical-realist perspective assumes the existence of three intercon- 
nected levels of realities: the real, the actual, and the empirical. 
Unlike the empiricists who assumes that reality ceases to be 
when physical, material observations of it are no longer possible, 
critical-realists presuppose the existence of a “deeply layered” re- 
ality (Banta 2012: 389). The layer that comprises the powers, abil- 
ities or capacities of subjects and objects that exist in an active or 
a latent and relatively concealed state equates with the level of 
the real. When such powers or capacities are effectively activated 
by external objects or a mechanism, the result is an event or se- 
ries of events that constitute the level of the actual. In other 
words, the level of the real is not exhausted by the level of the 
actual. Our knowledge of the real and/or the actual is what con- 
stitutes the level of the empirical. An important point here is not 
to understand the empirical as a linear derivation or a “subset” 
(Sayer 2000: 27) of the actual exclusively, but as our verifiable ex- 
perience of the actual and, possibly as well the real. 

Christian minorities are not as old as Catholicism and cer- 
tainly have not developed the large formative and performative 
mechanisms and the institutional apparatus that can be associ- 
ated with Catholicism in Mexico. However, these Christian mi- 
norities do tend to deploy vocal discursive offensives on public 
debates such as sexual and reproductive rights (Barcenas 2018). 
While these discoursive offensives are particular in origin and 
operative terms, they add up through different means to the 
“Catholic” discursive siege above. 


Conclusions: 
TOWARDS A STRONG PROGRAM IN THE STUDY OF 
RELIGION AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
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RELIGION AND SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES 


As EVANS AND EVANS ARGUE, a number of sociological works 
that address religion-and-science phenomena in the United 
States tend to assume that science and religion represent two an- 
tagonistic knowledge “systems” whose “claims about the world” 
(2008: 89) are a priori deemed incompatible or intrinsically differ- 
ent. These studies assume a zero-sum game of forces between 
science and religion, a game where the outcome is rather pre- 
dictable — the defeat of religion by science. Some of these works 
assume a priori the increasing secularization of modern societies, 
or the Weberian thesis on the “rationalization of religion” (2008: 
91). Ultimately anchored in the Enlightenment tradition and its 
progressivistic view of the past and the present, the bottom line 
of these studies is the incompatibility between the religious truth 
and the scientific truth. A second type of research approach, one 
that Evans and Evans regard as more promissory, avoids the 
epistemological-conflict view and adopts a more institutional 
perspective. Studies that follow this approach analyze the dis- 
putes and interactions between theologians and scientists or be- 
tween scientific and religious organizations over matters such as 
the teaching of evolution in classrooms or embryo research. A 
third type of literature also brackets out the epistemological-con- 
flict assumption and focuses on the “directional influence” (2008: 
94) that religions may have in science. In Evans and Evans’ view 
this literature was indeed inaugurated by Merton and his study 
on Puritanism and science in England. Rather than addressing 
the institutional disputes between science and religions or the 
conflicts over truth claims between both, the Mertonian litera- 
ture analyzes how religions may contribute to a change, usually 
helpful, in science and scientific endeavors. However, as dis- 
cussed in the conclusions of chapter 8, the Mertonian perspective 
is selective and functionalist, and it does not focus on the array 
of epistemological influences of religions on science. The Merto- 
nian literature leaves aside the institutional- and epistemologi- 
cal-conflict assumptions, and equally disregards the operation of 
religions’ epistemological influences. For Evans and Evans, only 
a minority of sociologists bypass the conflict narratives and take 
on the challenge of analyzing religions’ cognitive influences on 
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science. A few sociologists address how “religious metaphor, lan- 
guage and imagery” (2008: 95) play into scientific discourses. In 
fact, Evans and Evans see in the anthropological literature ana- 
lytical perspectives that are more conducive to this approach. 
Some of these works are actually not about religion and science, 
but about religion and the social sciences. 


As referred to in passing in chapter 4, anthropologist Sahlins 
(1996) traces the Christian genealogy of longue-duree notions in 
classic Economics and “modern” social sciences. Inspired by Fou- 
cault’s long-scope genealogical works, Sahlins argues that the 
Judeo-Christian Adamic myth inaugurated an “anthropology of 
biology” that took for granted the “incompleteness” (Sahlins, 
1996: 400) of human beings. This religious myth transformed 
over the centuries into a “cultural [structure] of the long term” 
(1996: 395) that was not necessarily contested and hence lingered 
as a background idea that gave rise to distinctive foundational 
categories in political-economic thought. The idea of human 
needs that would result from such a myth-turned-into-cultural- 
structure for instance, fed Adam Smith’s invisible hand in such a 
way that “the Economic Man of modern times was still Adam 
[...] the same scarcity-driven creature of need” (1996: 397). The 
Adamic myth also ended up endorsing an ontological view of hu- 
man nature as a duality in which the flesh represents the corpo- 
real “brute” part that corrupts the progress of the human spirit; 
the pervasive idea of an individual as a “half angel [...] half 
beast” (Sahlins, 1996: 401-402) could thus emerge. Anthropologist 
Fenella Cannel (2006) disagrees with some of Sahlins’ interpreta- 
tions of biblical sources, yet argues that anthropological theory is 
not the secular enterprise it claims to be. For Cannel, anthropo- 
logical theory’s original occidental identity was defined in oppo- 
sition to theology and “since the theology it was repudiating was 
specifically Christian theology, anthropological theory has al- 
ways carried within it ideas profoundly shaped by that act of re- 
jection, from which there can therefore never be a complete sep- 
aration” (2006: 45). Anthropology’s relationship with Christian 
theology is not evident today for they were “increasingly back- 
grounded as time went on” and as a result, anthropology ended 
up believing “without much qualification its own claims to be a 
secular discipline, and failed to notice that it had in fact incorpo- 
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rated a version of Augustinian or ascetic thinking within its own 
theoretical apparatus” (2005: 341). More specifically, Cannel ar- 
gues that the concept of genealogy and the method of tracing ge- 
nealogical family lineages in early anthropological works date 
back to the “royal and aristocratic genealogies drawn up and de- 
vised by clergy, especially monastics” (2005: 350) whose prime 
model was the very genealogy of Christ. The Christian back- 
ground of genealogies would be eventually forgotten and the 
cause of this oblivion is, according to Cannel, yet another effect 
of Christian thinking in anthropology. These genealogies were 
taken as accounts of the “pedigree” of the human kind, and this 
was considered an unfair, inappropriate object of scientific in- 
quiry. Yet this interpretation of genealogies was merely taking 
for granted the body-spirit opposition which would actually “be- 
long to the realm of the ‘ascetic’ Christianity of anthropology” 
(2005: 350). For Cannel, early anthropological genealogies as a 
concept and methodological tool would be derivatives of Chris- 
tian theology, and their oblivion by later anthropologists would 
confirm further the link between Christian and anthropological 
thought. 


Unlike Sahlins and Cannel, I do not consider necessary the 
tracing of the chronological origins of social science concepts 
(Foucault 1977). By extension, I do not consider necessary the 
tracing of social science discourses back to biblical sources or ex- 
clusively theological principles. What I do consider necessary is 
an analytical approach that does not take for granted the secular- 
ity of the social sciences and their disciplinary discourses, and 
addresses the field of “the religious” with a gaze that privileges 
the empirical study of religiosities and religious discourses, the 
emergent diachronic causalities of both, and their eventual influ- 
ence on social science knowledges, statements and assumptions. 


TOWARDS A STRONG PROGRAM 


Based partly on Bloor’s strong program in the sociology of sci- 
entific knowledge (Introduction) and Durkheim’s sociology of re- 
ligion (1988), sociologist Jeffrey C. Alexander (2003) puts forth a 
strong program in the study of cultural phenomena. Alexander 
departs from scholarly views that take “collective meanings” 
(2003: 5) as their main analytical object yet orient their gaze to- 
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wards the extra-cultural structures that create those meanings. 
He shies away from the analytics that locate the relevance of 
“myths and narratives and codes” only in “simple, religiously or- 
dered, undemocratic [...] societies” (2003: 9). Drawing on a Webe- 
rian view of religions as well, Alexander argues that a sound cul- 
tural sociology understands culture less as phenomena to be ex- 
plained by material forces and more as phenomena that explains 
social reality, including material forces. A cultural strong pro- 
gram conceives of social actions as events that are “embedded to 
some extent in a horizon of affect and meaning” that actors can 
“never be fully [...] reflexive” about; it also considers that institu- 
tions in society rely on “ideal” values that shape the institutions’ 
“organizations and goals” (Alexander and Smith 2003: 12). Just as 
strong-program scholars in the field of the sociology of scientific 
knowledge in a sense release science’s cognitive content from ex- 
clusively rational determinants, strong-program cultural sociolo- 
gists release culture from the determinants of extra-cultural 
structures. This equates to the principle of “autonomy” of cul- 
ture, the first tenet of cultural sociology for Alexander. The sec- 
ond tenet is a methodological one. It is cultural sociology’s “com- 
mitment to hermeneutically reconstructing social texts” (2003: 
13) through Geertzian thick descriptions. The aim is to dissect 
the “culture structure” through accounts of its intricate “webs of 
significance” (2003: 22), or discourses, symbols and “social 
text[s]” (2003: 14). The third tenet is a detailed causal analysis. 
Being skeptical about analytics that only touch upon causal fac- 
tors or bypass the study of causality, Alexander endorses fine 
causal analysis that answers questions such as “who says what, 
why, and to what effect” (2003: 14) by means of clear and “prag- 
matist” (2003: 23) causal accounts. 


A strong program in the specialized study of religion and so- 
cial science is also needed. A growing trend in the study of reli- 
gions as independent variables, or as variables that explain other 
phenomena was already noticed by Smilde and May (2010) 
nearly one decade ago. Not surprisingly a couple of years later 
Edgell (2012) suggested that a new agenda for research on reli- 
gion should not only address the “organized fields of activity” 
that further religious phenomena and religiosities, but also the 
“kinds of coherence” that religions, religious leaders and “reli- 
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gious culture” generate for society (2012: 257). Soon after that, a 
group of scholars of religion in the United States (Smith et al 
2013) published a “group reflection” whose first line openly 
pointed out sociology’s serious lack of attention towards religion 
as well as the discipline’s dismissive and reductionist view of re- 
ligious phenomena. The proposals of these scholars included a 
call for the expansion of a “conceptual and theoretical focus” in 
sociology that could effectively address different “nations and re- 
ligions” (2013: 918), as well as a more serious engagement with a 
“longer-term view” of religions and a recognition of “the deep 
cultural assumptions [...] that have set up all of modern social 
sciences to think and behave in certain ways toward religion” 
(2013: 919). For these scholars, the “big questions” that sociolo- 
gists of religion should ask comprise the “role of religion” in both 
creating and challenging contemporary societies’ “different cul- 
tural structures” (2013: 928), and, more specifically, the role of re- 
ligion in shaping society’s “beliefs” (2013: 930) in science. Ac- 
cording to the authors, these theoretical, perspectival and 
methodological changes would also require adjustments in the 
way the research on religion is published and diffused among 
scholars and experts, as well as some reforms in the teaching of 
religion in universities and the “reward structures” (2013: 931) 
for scholars. Unlike that of Smith et al (2013), my proposal does 
not include guidelines for any organizational overhaul. My pro- 
posal is a more modest call for the study of the particular field of 
“religion and social science” through a strong-program approach. 
I outline both the ontological assumptions and theoretical- 
methodological tenets of this approach next. 


A strong program in the study of religion and social science 
has to take for granted, first and foremost, the material-discur- 
sive force that some of the sociology lecturers I have been con- 
stantly referring to pointed out — secularism. A strong approach 
to the study of religion in contemporary societies has to take for 
granted that secularism may not only equate to a legal tenet that 
separates religions from the state and thus “frees” societies and 
their public dimensions from the yoke of dogmas; but also as the 
empirical cases discussed throughout this book show, as a cul- 
tural reference that may have a long and discursively successful 
history in contemporary societies and, as a result, may have a 
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crucial role in the nominal definition and perception of “modern” 
professions’ identities, particularly those of scientists and social 
scientists. Following Casanova, it must be acknowledged as well 
that secularism may constitute “an epistemic knowledge regime 
that may be unreflexively held and phenomenologically assumed 
as the taken-for-granted normal structure of modern reality” 
(2009: 1051) — even by social scientists themselves. In this light, 
secularism equates to a genuinely lived discourse or “counteract- 
ing force that may override and conceal” (Sayer 1992: 110) the 
causality of religions and the causal powers of the myriad of in- 
dividual and collective religious phenomena — another strong- 
program tenet that I address further below. Wagner (2003) and 
Domingues (2008, 2009) observe similar effects not through secu- 
larism but through modernity and its modernizing offensives. 
Secularism together with modernity have usually a strong com- 
bined effect in the way individuals and collectivities assume apri- 
oristically both the prevalence of divisions between society’s 
functional domains, especially between the domain of “religion” 
and “(social) science,’ and more importantly, the desirability and 
irrevocability of such divisions. Transgressions of such “compart- 
mentalization” (Dobbelaere 2004: 165) and especially the tres- 
passing of religions into the secular domains of society, if any 
such transgression or trespassing is indeed acknowledged, are 
then considered anomalous and therefore undesirable, merely 
contingent, infrequent or altogether insignificant, often through 
a priori assessments as well. A strong-program approach to the 
study of religion and social science does not have to take for 
granted the dissociative-cognition effects of secularism and 
modernity but has to be particularly sensitive to these occur- 
rences and their latent, not overt manifestations. 


Similarly, analysts have to be particularly attentive to religions 
as historically constructed present-time phenomena. It is not 
only that religions represent events, subjects and objects that 
carried societal significance in past, long-gone societies (Merton 
1938; 1984). It is not just that religions in past societies paved the 
way for the emergence of conditions that “died out slowly” (We- 
ber 2005: 119) yet contributed later on to the rise of a phenome- 
non which can still be seen in present-time societies. It is not ei- 
ther that current religions can be associated with a historical tra- 
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jectory which could be relevant merely for the specialists study- 
ing past societies or for the analyst who wants to contextualize 
his or her present-time religious subject/object. Religions are rel- 
evant in contemporary societies because they carry within them, 
more often than not, a historicity that has certainly transformed 
over time yet is still somehow, and to some extent, contained in 
the current deployment of the religions’ discourses, practices 
and/or symbols. The effects of this historicity within the religious 
field itself can be observed empirically in some, if not the major- 
ity of the “new” religious movements (e.g. Chesnut 2018; Melton 
1987). With this I do not want to portray religions as unchange- 
able institutions or phenomena that remain constant throughout 
history — even less to convey a partisan view of emergent reli- 
giosities as mere derivatives of majority religions. The analysis of 
the religions’ historicity that I highlight here is not a call for a 
spontaneous and ingenuous interest in the past for the sake of 
the past, but a call for the “historicizing” (Smith et al 2013: 919) 
of religions that can and should help us understand “the present 
day” (Durkheim 1915: 212) or, more precisely, the constitutive 
“history of the present” (Foucault 1978: 31). 


The third point a strong-program approach to the study of reli- 
gion and social science has to take for granted, without falling 
into over-deterministic interpretations of reality, is one the au- 
thors above note, and I have repeatedly pointed to in the preced- 
ing chapters — the not always evident, complex causality of reli- 
gions. Religions can be approached as institutions or emergent 
organizations that can have a significant impact on their believ- 
ers and on extra-religious societal fields (Evans and Evans 2008). 
Religions can also be conceived as aggregates, cliques or groups 
of “religious leaders” (Edgell 2012: 257) that individually or col- 
lectively may have a decisive, if episodic, role in the public do- 
main, political events, social movements and a range of civil and 
community affairs. But neither the institutional nor the clerical 
components of religions exhaust the latter’s causal powers. As 
noted in chapters 7 and 8, religions are also complex societal 
forces that convey and instill, to different degrees, habits, prac- 
tices, meanings, discourses, symbols, as well as dispositions to- 
wards certain patterns of thinking and acting. These forces may 
eventually affect and act through societies’ cultural dimensions 
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(Alexander 2003; Edgell 2012; Waggoner 2009), through their 
own fuzzy organizational-discursive structures, as in the case of 
Catholicism in Mexico. The larger religious field in a society is 
another instance of the religious that may have a more complex 
causality (Collins 2000), which would not be the result of the 
simple aggregation of religious leaders, organizations and reli- 
gious denominations’ own structures but the emergent combina- 
tion of the above elements’ causal powers (Sayer 2002) and the 
resulting causal macro phenomena. 


The causality of religions involves not only sources of causal 
powers but also types of influence. In the early 1980s Beckford 
urged sociologists to have a closer look at “the power of religion” 
(1983: 14). Beckford exhorted sociologists to go beyond the func- 
tionalist understanding of religions and their capacity to provide 
“meaning and identity” (1983: 18). He tried to broaden the gaze 
of analysts by distinguishing between different religious powers. 
He pointed out those religious powers that influence through 
charisma (see also Hearn 2008: 47); those that convince or set 
agendas from the backstage; those that can be observed at play 
in the struggles and confrontations between religious groups and 
their public agendas, as well as religious powers that control col- 
lectivities through morality, and those that people perceive as 
having religious healing powers. To Beckford’s types of religious 
influences, we can also add the discursive siege and the discur- 
sive patterns described in chapter 8. The range of possible recipi- 
ents or eventual outcomes of religious influences can be likewise 
broadened. Religions obviously shape the transcendental beliefs 
and moral-behavioral values of their adherents (Hearn 2012; 
Poggi 2000). But religions also shape the individuals and collec- 
tivities beyond strictly religious or spiritual attitudes and prac- 
tices. Religions may steer the sentiments and emotions of indi- 
viduals (Karant-Nunn 2010; Roberts 2008). Religions may also 
have an impact on the everyday-life actions of communities and 
collectivities (Douglas 2002; Merton 1938, 1984; Smilde and May 
2010). More importantly, religions can influence through differ- 
ent means people’s non-religious thoughts and thinking patterns 
(Durkheim 1915; Alexander 1988), including those of scientists 
(Noble 1999; Stiling 1999) and social scientists (Cannel 2005, 
2006; Gouldner 1971; Sahlins 1996). How analysts can observe 
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the influence of religions on social science and social scientists 
leads to the next strong-program tenet. 


As does Alexander, I think it is not necessary to invent a 
“new” (Alexander 2003: 13) methodological approach to studying 
religions from a strong-program perspective. Unlike Alexander, 
however, I do believe that religions’ diverse influences over the 
social sciences — and vice-versa — can be better grasped empiri- 
cally and analytically not so much through Geertzian thick de- 
scriptions as through the empirical study of religious and social- 
science discourses. Here I do not want to go over the distinctive 
methodologies and dozens of strategies to analyze discourses — 
several dedicated works and handbooks (Fairclough 2003, 2012; 
Gee and Handford 2012; Tannen, Hamilton, Schiffrin 2015; 
Wodak and Meyer 2001), some of them focused on religious dis- 
courses (e.g. Moberg 2013; Stausberg and Engler 2014; Stuckard 
2010; Taira 2013) have been thoroughly developed by other 
scholars. What I want to do instead is to endorse the relevance of 
discourses as key and convenient analytical objects, or analytical 
units. In Fairclough’s words, discourses are “ways of represent- 
ing” which “provide agents with reasons for actions” (2012: 1). 
According to Sayer (2012), the usually rigid distinction between 
interpretivist and explanatory research approaches does not pre- 
clude the possibility of observing the actual causal powers of dis- 
courses; that is, their capacities to produce or prevent a change 
in the social world. The “meaningful content” of discourses “may 
make some difference to how people think and act” (2012: 183). 
The analytical traction of religious discourses can be better ob- 
served if we also think of them as analyzable proxies for reli- 
gious feelings, emotions, beliefs and dispositions that represent 
subjective, and at times ephemeral phenomena that are difficult 
to observe empirically. The methodological convenience of reli- 
gious discourses becomes apparent as well if we also conceive of 
them not only as utterances of dogmata and scriptures but also, 
as Parks and Tracy (2015) suggest, as discursive manifestations of 
religious rituals and practices as well as manifestations of “reli- 
gious acts” (2015: 6) performed in the everyday life of individu- 
als, outside temples, churches and sacred enclosures. Religious 
discourses can also orient the analyst’s gaze towards the oral or 
written (mediatized) disputes involved in religion-related public 
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controversies, such as the imposed categorizations of religious 
communities by the state and other parties, or the legal/public 
discussions over sexual and reproductive rights, increasingly 
contested by some vocal religions and religious groups in con- 
temporary societies (e.g. Barcenas 2018; Garcia et al 2009). As 
Parks and Tracy point out, the active display of a “religiously in- 
flected code” (2015: 183) and a counter-code is inseparable from 
these controversies. 


The same analytical perspective can be applied to the social 
sciences. Social science discourses can serve as proxies for social 
scientists’ cognition, a complex process whose empirical analysis 
entails inherent challenges and is at times exclusively dominated 
by cognitive and social psychologists. It is indeed impossible to 
physically observe the set of syllogisms, logical rules and exter- 
nal rationalities that social scientists set in motion to produce 
their oral or written professional outputs, but an analysis of the 
“set of background assumptions plus typical assertions” (Mulkay 
1993: 723) contained in those outputs and in the social scientists’ 
non-professional interactions constitute precious analytical ob- 
jects. I deliberately qualify social scientists’ discourses as analyti- 
cal objects because I side with Mulkay and Gilbert (1984) and 
their observations on scientists’ accounts. For these authors the 
task of the analyst who looks at scientists’ discourses is not to 
collect and summarize these professionals’ accounts and find in 
them a pattern that would be equivalent to the truth or the most 
accurate representation of reality. The analyst instead seeks in 
the accounts by scientists “the patterned character” of scientists’ 
“portrayals” (1984: 15) of science or scientific work, and how 
those patterns vary within a group or groups of scientists. The 
analyst looks not at scientists’ statements as evidence of reality 
but at how scientists’ accounts are “socially generated” (1984: 
14). The analytical proposal of Gilbert and Mulkay includes a fair 
degree of relativism. They do not endorse the search for “authori- 
tative” accounts of reality but rather the search of “interpretative 
variability” (1984: 2). Furthermore, these authors regard as “unac- 
ceptable” the attempts to link scientists’ discourses to “the wider 
structure of society” (1984: 16; cf. Hjelm 2014). But a strong pro- 
gram approach to religion and social science cannot, I argue, 
overlook the analysis of structures and macro phenomena. This 
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leads to the last theoretical-methodological tenet I want to out- 
line. 


For Dobbelaere the processes of secularization in contempo- 
rary societies can and should be observed at three analytical lev- 
els: the societal, the organizational and the individual (2004). 
Scholars should also acknowledge that society’s secularization at 
the macro level may impact the individuals’ religious views and 
how independent or compartmentalized they think society’s 
“sub-systems” (2004: 178) should be. However, changes at the in- 
dividual level may also have an impact on complex secularization 
dynamics at organizational levels (2004: 187) and as a conse- 
quence, on secularization processes at the societal level. For this 
author, the “interrelatedness” (2004: 165) between societal and in- 
dividual secularization must be acknowledged. I share Dobbe- 
laere’s balanced distinction of analytical levels and argue that 
such distinction can be perfectly applied to the study of religion 
and social science and more specifically, the study of religious in- 
fluences on the social sciences, and vice-versa. The observations 
of Jepperson and Meyer (2011) are useful in making this point 
stronger. These authors argue that essentialisms in either micro- 
individual or macro-societal levels impoverish scholarly analyses 
(2011: 68). They see a link between the former and widely dif- 
fused “liberal” and “American” cultural models of society that 
have overstated the free will of the individual and the indetermi- 
nacy of individuals’ actions. Both “folk and professional visions” 
advance “a whole world of equal, free, educated individuals mak- 
ing all the choices that drive a global economy, polity, society 
and cultural system” (2011: 69). Without addressing liberal ide- 
ologies, Alexander (2003) accounts for a parallel bias in the social 
sciences and more specifically in strands of interpretivist micro 
sociology which also accentuate “the radical reflexivity of actors” 
(2003: 16). On the other hand, Alexander sees in functionalist and 
post-structuralist strands sociologies that failed to grasp individ- 
uals’ agency. For this advocate of a strong cultural sociology, 
scholars have to acknowledge both individuals’ “subjective and 
internal feelings” which “seem to rule the world, and the “so- 
cially constructed subjectivity” (2003: 5) that shapes those indi- 
vidual feelings. The same acknowledgement has to take place if a 
strong program in the study of religion and social science is to 
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emerge. Social scientists’ agency as much as the socially con- 
structed nature of that agency both have to be recognized. The 
free will of scientists as well as the social enablers and societal 
conditions of that free will have to be analyzed (Collins 2000). 
For Hearn the matter is not so much about an agency versus a 
structure, as about degrees of “agencies in structures” (2012: 212; 
emphasis in original). And this has methodological significance. 
Although meso-institutional perspectives have at times taken 
over the study of past and contemporary religions (e.g. Bain- 
bridge 1997; Blancarte 1996; Clarke 2006; Davis 2010; Evans and 
Evans 2008; Fuller 2001), it can be said that religious and social 
science discourses can be sought and analyzed empirically at 
both the meso and the micro levels of social reality. Discourses 
can be sought in/ through religious agents and social scientists as 
well religious and social science organizations and institutions. If 
we follow the methodological advice of Knorr-Cetina (1988, 
2015) and Collins (2000) and the initial clues that could be taken 
from the preceding chapters, it is after analyzing those micro and 
meso discourses that an analysis of macro structures and their 
causal properties and specific effects can then begin. But even if 
the analyst decides to privilege the macro level of analysis first, a 
move that might be well justified by the particularities of the em- 
pirical case in question, a last point must not be forgotten. The 
micro-macro or macro-micro study of religious causality and the 
causal processes in which religions and the social sciences get in- 
volved should help us increase our self-reflexivity. It is necessary 
not only to be aware of and able to understand the forces that 
surround societies, the forces’ diachronicity, the mechanisms that 
bring about influences and effects, and the regular or contingent 
conditions that activate the forces and the mechanisms. Without 
awareness and understanding of the agents’ and our own per- 
sonal, intimate relations with those forces, diachronicities, mech- 
anisms and conditions as creative individuals and members of 
collectivities and social aggregates, any purported action for 
freedom or emancipation becomes only a fiction. 
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Lay Catholic groups, associations, foundations and media 
listed as “partners” by the umbrella organization “Union of 
Wills” (Unién de Voluntades) in Mexico. 


No. Name 

1 1521, Media Quest. Film Production Company. 

2 Lay Association for Affective and Sexual Maturity 
(Asociacion de Laicos por la Madurez Afectiva y 
Sexual, ALMAS) 

3 Apostleship of the Lord of Divine Mercy 

4 Apostleship for the Consecration of the Family 

5 Universal Archconfraternity of Holy Mary of 
Guadalupe 

6 White Army Children, Mexico Chapter 

7 Catholic Association Consecratio Mundi, Mexico 
Chapter 

8 Association of Marian Services 

9 Netemachilizpan Association of Bioethics and 
Human Rights 

10 Interamerican Association of Parents Organizations 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


Mexican Association of Malta 


Association Tepeyac 


Knights of Columbus, Mexico chapter 


Champions of life, Red Nose 


Daya Shelter. Give and Love Foundation. 


Saint Juan Diego Migrant Shelter 


Catholic Voices 


Trinitarian Family Center 


Action against Alcoholism Center 


Multi-media Catholic Center 


Help Center for the Latin American Woman 


Mexican Center for Sindonology 


Anti-AIDS Independent Committee 


Open Heaven Mission 
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25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


Research Center on New-Age Movements 


Confraternity of the Rosary 


Catholic Lawyers Guild 


Pro-life National Committee 


Judicious Communication Association 


Catholic Communicators 


Community of the Holy Spirit Rainbow 


Divine Will Community, Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Saint Egidio Community 


Confederation of Private Schools 


Council of Catholic Analysts 


Worshippers of the Guadalupan [Virgin] 


Apostleship ‘Growing More’, Regnum Christi. 


Cristomania. Music Producing Company. 
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39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


50 


51 


52 


Association of Damas Isabelinas 


Integral Human Development, DAQUETZA 


Rights of the Unborn Association 


Dos Corazones Films. Film Producing Company 


Committed Christian Communities, EAS. 


Effetha Kum Association 


Rezzo Music Band 


The one who seeks finds [encuentra.com] 


The Sower. New Evangelization. ESNE TV 


Enliderizate Association 


School of the Faith 


Organization of Full-Time Evangelizers 


Expo-Catholic Organization 


Expo-life Fund 
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53 


54 


55 


56 


D7 


38 


ao 


60 


61 


62 


63 


64 


65 


66 


TV and Radio Fiat Lux 


Flourishing Shelter 


Life Forum Organization 


Franciscans of Mary 


Educational Center Frater 


Cultural Foundation for Mexican Society 


Association of Mary 


Domus Alipio Foundation 


REVIVE Foundation 


Mexico Telethon Foundation 


VIVE Foundation 


Generation 2030 Association 


Gloria TV 


Golgotha Online Magazine 
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67 


68 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


13 


76 


a7 


78 


79 


80 


Music Band Emmanuel 


Radio Centro Radio Station 


Heralds of the Gospel, Mexico chapter 


New Man Communication Association 


Catholic Home Schooling 


Personalized Education Institute 


Dar Institute 


Institute for the Rehabilitation of Women and the 
Family (IRMA) 


Missionary Youth and Family Association 


KW TV Channel 


The Onion Nannies Foundation 


Maria Visi6n TV Channel 


Mater Unitatis Association 


Mission of the Sacred Heart Association 
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81 


82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


92 


93 


94 


Guadalupan Mission for Life and Peace Association 


Mission for the Love of God across the World 


Missionaries of [the Virgin of] Guadalupe 


Monte Maria, Radio Station and TV Channel 


Christian Family Movement 


Guadalupan Mexican Movement 


New Humanity Movement 


National Movement of Catholic Parents 


Testimony and Hope Youth Movement 


Mundo Catolico Television Network 


Association of Our Lady of the Good Shepherd’s 
Charity “Return to Hope” 


Night Fever Association 


Knights of Malta, Mexico Chapter 


Word and Deed Association 
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95 


96 


97 


98 


99 


100 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


Steps for Life Association 


Vizcain Pro-Employment Association 


Pro Labore Dei Association 


Qohelet Association 


RASA Radio Station 


Family Network 


Amaos Magazine 


New Life Magazine 


Damasco House Therapeutic Community 


Sowers of Faith Community 


Sowing Love Association 


Communication Catholic Association SIGNIS 


Union of Catholic Women of Mexico (UFCM) 


National Sodality of Parents (UNPF) 
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109 


110 


111 


112 


113 


114 


115 


116 


117 


National Synarchist Union 


See and Believe 


Living for Love Foundation 


Life that Gives Life Association 


Life and Family Association 


Friend Voice Association 


Public Voice Association 


World Youth Alliance, Mexico Chapter 


Yo influyo Online Magazine 


Adapted from <http://www.uniondevoluntades.org.mx/organi- 
zaciones.html> (Access March 20th, 2019). 
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CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS SOCIOL OGICOS 


‘This bo ook is about the counter-intuitive, awkward influence of reli- 

gion on sociology in Mexico. More generally though, this is a book 
about societies in different world regions that strive for secularism on 
the one hand, and yet on the other band may t blend their most revered 
scientific rationalities with not: only their oe moral concerns, but 
also their most deeply held beliefs. The book offers no prescription 
for disentangling these apparently incompatible ways | of knowing; it 
instead invites readers to challenge the accepted narratives, and to re- 
think the taken-for-granted secularism of the social sciences. 

The influence of religions in Latin American countries might not 
be surprising for outsiders, but it must be said as well that the discur- 
sive secularism. of some Latin American states has been as successful as 

the religious discourses themselves. Sociology in Mexico, as in other 
regions inand outside of Latin America, has long been considered an 
academic discipline within a quintessentially secular public-universi- 
ty field. Drawing critically on Weberian-Mertonian and Durkheim- 
ian perse ectives, this book e cplores empirically the unacknowledged 
epistemic dispositions that religious discourses, namely Catholic, exert 
upon the diverse sociological rationalities of a group of academics in 


Mexico. The last pages propose a strong program for the study of ‘ ‘reli- 
gion and social science” as a uci sh complement to the multi- -disci- 
plinary field of religion and science. 


